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Inquiry Into Railroads’ Free Services Is 
Broadened to Inelude Other Phases 





I. C. C. Denies Warehouse Attorney's Motion to Confine Investigation to 

Original Purpose—Switching Charges, Port Rivalries and Equalities. 

Lighterage and Carfloatage Will Be Considered Under Examiner’s Ruling 
at Opening Hearing in Washington 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 


(Washington Correspondence) 


HE question of the proper practices of the rail- 
"Loe as to charges for wharfage, handling, storage 

and other accessorial services which these carriers 
render at Atlantic Coast rail-water terminals was fur- 
ther complicated, rather than simplified, at the hearing 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington the week beginning March 28. The case now 
includes lighterage and car float service; and switching, 
although originally excluded, also will be brought in, 
adding to the further confusion of the issues. 

Rivalries between various ports, individual complaints 
against the railroads, and the question of port equalities 
—these, too, have been given a chance to get their noses 
under the tent. 

The problem as to how far the railroads should go 
in giving free terminal services at ports—thereby tend- 
ing to eliminate competition by private and municipal 
warehouses, terminals and wharves—has been before 
the Commission for five years. It will be at least an- 
other year before a decision can be reached. The next 
hearing will be in Boston June 3 and then the inquiry 





will continue without interruption, except for traveling, 
in New York, Philadelphia, possibly Baltimore, probably 
Norfolk, and if needed at southern ports, with two or 
three days spent at each port discussing local problems. 
Then, if the case, as broadened, comes to include all that 
some predict, the litigation may go on for some time 
after that. 

Representatives of the public warehouse industry 
joined with other interests at the Washington hearing 
to have the issues limited and to define exactly what 
are accessorial services and which terminal services are 
clearly within the scope of the line-haul rate. 

But without success. 

The proceedings now pass to the discussion of local 
conditions at the various ports without a definition of 
the original subject matter of the investigation. 

Public warehousing was represented by Charles E. 
Cotterill, an Atlanta attorney retained, as counsel, by 
the American Warehousemen’s Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Warehousemen’s Association, the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New York, the Boston 
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Teamsters’ Association and the Douglas Public Service 
Corp., New Orleans. Samuel G. Spear, president of the 
Massachusetts association, chairman of the ports and 
port terminals committee of the A. W. A., and treasurer 
of Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, was present through- 
J. Edgar Lee, Chi- 
cago, president of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and president of the Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., 
Chicago, and of the Lee Terminal & Warehouse Cor- 


out the hearing but did not testify! 


T the beginning of the inquiry Judge 

R. W. Barrett, chairman of the legal 
committee of the Trunk Line carriers, 
introduced voluminous exhibits in an- 
swer to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s questionnaire concerning the 
description and costs of the railroads’ 
water terminals and the facilities given 
the shippers of import, export, inter- 
coastal and coastwise traffic. 

The sessions thereafter were given 
over almost exclusively to witnesses of 
the railroads for explanation of the data. 

The adjournment to June was to allow 
the various attorneys—about a score of 
them—to study this data and work up 
additional or rebuttal evidence. 

Five years ago, when the case was 
first opened by the I. C. C., only the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports were in- 
cluded. The order of March, 1926, ex- 
tending the investigation to the North 
Atlantic ports, said: 

“The words ‘terminal charges,’ as 
herein used, refer to charges, excluding 
switching charges, for handling com- 
modities from the time they leave the 
‘line haul’ to the time they are dis- 
charged on dock at shipside, or in adja- 
cent sheds, under circumstances that the 
railroad has no further responsibility for 
their physical movement. The term in- 
cludes wharfage, if any; also dockage, 
if any; also storage incident to the 
movement in regular course of trans- 
portation; it does not include ‘ware- 
housing’ for general storage purposes; 
nor does it include ‘elevator’ service.” 

In making that explanation the Com- 
mission doubtless considered that the 
scope of the investigation was clearly 
defined, but at the Washington sessions 
this proved not to be the case. 


At the outset of the hearing W. H. 
Chandler, representing the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, asked that 
some one make a detailed and definite 
explanation of just exactly what ter- 
minal services were to be considered 
“accessorial” within the meaning of the 
inquiry. 

After a great deal of conversation, 
Examiner R. N. Trezise, who conducted 
the hearing, held that there was no need 
to go beyond the Commission’s orders 
in the case to find the answer to this 
question. 

It was soon discovered that the rail- 
roads, making up their investment and 
cost data for the rail-water services 
they perform in the port of New York, 
had included lighterage and carfloat ser- 
vices. Many attorneys immediately ob- 
jected. 

Mr. Cotterill, for the public warehouse 
interests, presented a formal motion 
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not testify. 


that lighterage and carfloatage be ex- 
pressly excluded from the investigation. 

In this Mr. Cotterill was supported 
by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., counsel for the 
Port of New York Authority. 

These two attorneys contended that 
there was a difference between primary 
terminal services and accessorial ser- 
vices—that lighterage and _  carfloats 
should be excluded from this inquiry 
where normally performed under the 
line-haul rates; that at New York 
lightering and carfloating had always 
been the customary methods of making 
delivery; that those services were in 
reality an extension of the carriers’ rails 
and analagous to rail switching in a ter- 
minal and were in some cases used inter- 
changeably with rail switching. 

They held that if these terminal ser- 
vices were listed by the railroads as 
“accessorial” services which might be 
separated from the line-haul rates, then 
it would be necessary to compare them 
with terminal switching at inland cities. 

Judge Barrett for the railroads ad- 
mitted that he felt that lighterage and 
carfloatage should not be included, but 
that the Commission intended the rail- 
roads to include these figures in pre- 
paring their statistical exhibits. 


Would Restrict Inquiry 


The argument presented on behalf of 
the Port of New York Authority reads: 

“Comes now the Port of New York 
Authority and respectfully submits this 
its motion for a ruling defining the scope 
of the above-entitled investigation, and 
in support of its said motion, petitioner 
says: 

“That at no time since the investiga- 
tion was first instituted has its scope 
been clearly defined, the indefiniteness 
and uncertainty causing unnecessary in- 
convenience to many parties and to the 
Commission. 

“That the underlying purpose of the 
present investigation is very clear, and 
is revealed by the formal statements of 
the United States Shipping Board, in- 
terpreted in the light of Section 8 of 
the Merchant Marine Act. 

“That the main object of the investi- 
gation is to determine whether, in the 
public interest, it is desirable to require 
the railroads to impose charges for so- 
called accessorial services now rendered 
free, or at a loss, or whether it is de- 
sirable in the public interest to require 
railroads to state separately in their 
tariffs the charges for such accessorial 
services as storage and handling. A 
study of the steps leading up to the in- 
vestigation warrants the statement that 
the main object sought to be attained 
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poration, Tampa, also sat in part of the time but did 


In preparation for the hearings to come the ware- 
house industry will have ample time to work up its case 
in support of its contention that some of the railroads 
are making it virtually impossible for privately-owned 
storage and terminal companies to compete with the 
cheap or free terminal services of the rail carriers. 


is to enable municipal corporations and 
others to compete more fairly with rail- 
roads in the rendering of accessorial ter- 
minal services, particularly the storing 
and warehousing of freight, and to that 
end to determine whether the railroads 
are now performing such accessorial 
services at a loss, to the injury of mu- 
nicipal corporations and others, and 
whether such wasteful practices do not 
give an artificial direction to consumer, 
forcing it through particular railroad 
terminals and making impossible a more 
liberal routing of freight, to the incon- 
venience of and injury to shippers, ports, 
warehouse and steamship interests. As 
to these matters the Port Authority 
takes no position. 

“In a case decided in 1915, Lighterage 
and Storage Regulations at New York, 
35 I. C. C. 47, the Commission, speak- 
ing through Mr. Commissioner Meyer, 
said: 

““The terminal floating service at 
New York having been adopted by the 
railway companies many years ago as 
the natural and necessary recognition of 
the physical conditions, is not to be 
considered as much a part of the trans- 
portation service of the carriers as the 
service rendered on their rails.’ 

“In the same decision the Commis- 
sion spoke of the switching of cars on 
car-floats. 

“From time immemorial the Courts 
have held that the duty of a common 
carrier in the transportation of freight 
includes three separate and _ distinct 
major factors: (1) the receipt of the 
goods, (2) the transportation to des- 
tination, (3) delivery at destination. At 
the port of New York, lighterage and 
floatage are, and for decades have been, 
the normal, usual and customary meth- 
ods of effecting delivery, and any con- 
tention that they are accessorial in na- 
ture in the same sense that storage is 
accessorial is a manifest absurdity. The 
Examiner has correctly ruled that no 
question of port differentials or of port 
equalization is embraced in the investi- 
gation. Nevertheless, the record is being 
encumbered and the issues confused by 
the participation of those whose sole in- 
terest is to make capital for port dif- 
ferential cases, present or prospective. 

“Switching is expressly excluded from 
the investigation by the Commission’s 
notice of March 22, 1926. Terminal 
switching, like lighterage, is a primary 
and not secondary, obligation, and it 
would be manifestly unfair to the port 
of New York to include lighterage and 
exclude the switching service rendered 
at other ports. Such an anamolous rul- 
ing would lead to a grotesque result even 
at the port of New York, where in many 
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eases both lighterage and rail switch- 
ing are used interchangeably to effect 
the same delivery. If lighterage is held 
to be within the scope of the investi- 
gation, the Port Authority will be pre- 
pared to prove that the switching ser- 
vice at competing ports is, in many 
instances, extremely complex and expen- 
sive. 

“If the investigation should involve 
the question of making a separation be- 
tween line-haul charges and primary 
terminal services, as distinguished from 
accessorial services, a momentous issue 
of nation-wide extent would be raised. 
If line-haul charges are to be separated 
from terminal charges — and this, inci- 
dentally, would work a veritable revolu- 
tion in rate-making in this country — 
there is no reason why such separation 
should be confined to the ports. At Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and numerous other cities 
the terminal operation is complex and 
expensive. It is obviously desirable to 
exclude such an issue from a proceeding 
relating only to accessorial charges. 

“Wherefore, petitioner respectfully re- 
quests that the scope of the proceedings 
be so defined as to exclude the lighterage 
and car-float service where the same is 
usually and customarily performed un- 
der the line-haul rates. Such a ruling 
will enable the Commission to proceed 
with its investigation of accessorial 
charges without the embarrassment, con- 
fusion and inconvenience caused by the 
injection of collateral and _ irrelevant 
issues.” 

The United States Shipping Board, 
which throughout has been the moving 
spirit behind the inquiry, was_ repre- 
sented at the hearing by John Nicolson. 
Mr. Nicolson wanted lighters and car- 
fioats considered. He declared that the 
Shipping Board wanted to get all the 
data on operating water terminals and 
ports, with a view to aiding the devel- 
opment of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and did not care whether a decision 
in this case would open the way for 
the railroads to charge extra for switch- 
ing services at some inland points of 
exchange, such as Cincinnati. 

“While there were, and possibly still 
are,” Mr. Nicolson said in part, “inci- 
dental questions involved in this pro- 
ceeding, an important fundamental ques- 
tion involved is one having a direct bear- 
ing on the interests mentioned. 

“That fundamental question or factor 
is whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should adopt and enforce, as 
a general policy, the separation of line 
rates from terminal charges. 


Port Rivalry Injected 


“This item has a direct bearing on 
the growth and development of other 
water terminals at the same _ port, 
whether privately or publicly owned, and 
therefore may affect the life and growth 
of the port itself; it also may seriously 
affect the rights of other ports entitled 
to share in the traffic involved, and thus 
retarding the development of competing 
terminals; and the development of com- 
peting ports, the interests of American 
shipping generally, is prejudiced, because 
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it conflicts with these two important pol- 
icies, namely: 

“On the one hand, a shipper in the 
interior should be free to route goods 
for their ocean transit by any line of 
steamships he desires, no matter on 
what railroad the interior point of origin 
or destination of shipment may be, with- 
out restraint from any railroad in favor 
of any particular port or water terminal. 

“On the other hand, every steamship 
under the American flag, or arriving at 
an American port, should have equality 
of opportunity to berth at any terminal 
in such port, subject to suitable priori- 
ties as between vessels; and the termi- 
nal thus used should have proper phys- 
ical and rate connections with all inter- 
lor points, no matter on what railroad 
they may be located. It is obvious if 
one terminal at a port, or if one port 
compared with other ports, offers to ship- 
pers a line-haul rate which includes ter- 
minal charges if the vessel berths at a 
particular rail-controlled terminal, but 
does not include terminal charges if the 
vessel berths at a competing water ter- 
minal, to or from which, however, the 
commodity takes the same line-haul rate, 
the competing privately or _ publicly 
owned terminal will not have fair. com- 
petitive opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment. 


Railroad Control 


“It is, of course, not our purpose to 
engage in argument at this time, but it 
seems pertinent to mention several points 
which may be helpful in indicating the 
character of the testimony which we hope 
to see developed; such, for instance, as 
follows: 

“1. Do present methods tend to give 
railroads a monopolistic control of the 
water terminal facilities at ports, and, if 
so, should this be permitted to continue? 
May instances exist or occur where other 
railroads are handicapped, by rail-own- 
ership of water terminals at particular 
ports, and as a result of the absorptions 
here involved? Is it a fact that pref- 
erential treatment is given, or may be 
given, steamship lines in which the rail- 
road owning the terminal may be inter- 
ested, to the prejudice of competing 
steamship lines? Are there instances 
where the railroad owning water termi- 
nals at a port may be more interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the development 
of some port other than the port in- 
volved, whether because it has a line to 
such other port or because it is inter- 
ested in a connecting line to such other 
port, either by stock ownership, or 
otherwise? Should a railroad be per- 
mitted to have such control that it can 
make or mar a particular port, whether 
from conflicting interests or from lack 
of faith in a particular port’s possibili- 
ties? 

“2. Should not shippers be in a posi- 
tion, without prejudice, to select the 
water terminal at a particular port at 
which the shipment is to be delivered; 
and to that end, should not the railroad 
owning a rail-water terminal be required 
to set forth separately in quoting rates 
that part relating to the line haul and 
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that part relating to terminal charges? 

“3. Should not railroads owning rail- 
water terminals be required to operate 
them on a fair competitive basis by mak- 
ing proper charges for the services ren- 
dered, to the end that other terminals 
at the same port will be confronted with 
fair competition and not with the condi- 
tions at present existing at many 
points ? 

“4. Should a railroad owning a rail- 
water terminal be permitted to charge a 
shipper between two points in the inter- 
ior and who in respect to such wholly 
interior rail shipment received no bene- 
fits from the rail-water terminal, a rate 
necessarily higher, because losses inci- 
dent to the rail-water terminal must 
necessarily be made up by a higher level 
of the line-haul rate generally? Is that 
system not a subsidy required to be paid 
the shipper who uses the rail-water ter- 
minal by shippers who do not? 

“5. Would the separation of the line 
rates from terminal charges require two 
payments, with resultant inconvenience 
to shippers, as compared with the pay- 
ment of a single rate for the entire ser- 
vice? Would not the present solidarity 
of rate be substantially conserved and 
would not the change merely consist in 
setting forth two factors, one relating 
to line-haul, and the other relating to 
terminal services, leaving the shipper 
entirely free, if it was his intention to 
use the railroad-owned terminal, to pay 
the single rate consisting of the sum 
of the two; also leaving the shipper free, 
however, if he desired to use some ter- 
minal other than the rail-water termi- 
nal, to pay the railroad the line-haul rate 
only, in a single payment; and, paying 
the terminal rendering the service, sep- 
arately? Thus giving to shippers, how- 
ever, independence of choice in the ter- 
minals they may prefer to use. 

“6. Would the separation of line rates 
from terminal charges result, as has 
been claimed, in breaking down the rate 
structure which has been developed in 
recent years, involving parity of rates 
between interior points and competing 
ports? Would not the only result be 
that the uniform rate from an interior 
point to either of the two or more com- 
peting ports, be broken into two factors, 
without changing the sum total of the 
cost of transportation to shipside in- 
cluding terminal services? 


A Motion Denied 


“7 Should not railroads owning such 
rail-water terminals be required also to 
charge vessels mooring at such termi- 
nals a reasonable dockage fee as the ves- 
sels’ contribution to the maintenance of 
the terminals, to the end that such dock- 
age fee might similarly be charged by 
competing water terminals, without be- 
ing exposed to the loss of patronage by 
vessels because the rail-water terminals 
made no such charge?” 

Mr. Cotterill and Mr. LaRoe charged 
that the attorneys representing Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore shippers wanted 
the inquiry to include car floats and light- 
ers as they were making use of this 
inquiry to work up cases against the 
railroads, alleging that their ports are 
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discriminated against, to the preference 
of New York. 

During the argument between counsel 
over the motion made by Mr. Cotterill, 
Commissioner Balthasar H. Meyer came 
to the bench and ordered the argument 
to stop, although he had heard neither 
the motion nor the arguments support- 
ing it. Later Commissioner Meyer ruled 
that lighterage and car floatage should 
remain within the scope of the inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. LaRoe then announced that the 
Port of New York Authority would be 
prepared at subsequent hearings to show 
that the switching charges at other ports 
were of exactly the same nature as the 
water service in New York, and that 
switching services at other ports and at 
inland cities must be considered acces- 
sorial services if lighterage and car 
floatage at New York were found to be 
accessorial and not part of the line-haul. 


This unsuccessful fight waged by Mr. 
Cotterill took up a good share of the 
time of the hearing. Had the motion 
been granted, the case would be much 
more to the liking of warehousemen, as 
it would have eliminated a good deal of 
sparring between attorneys for compet- 
ing ports hoping to secure a point of 
advantage to be used in port differential 
cases and would have omitted the “pri- 
mary terminal” services and _ included 
only those rail-water services which are 
clearly “accessorial.”’ 


It was at the instance of the Shipping 
Board that the Commission began the 
present inquiry of port charges and also 
at its request that the issue was broad- 
ened to include the North Atlantic ports. 
Mr. Nicolson, counsel for the Board, 
stated that the fundamental question 
was whether the I. C. C. should adopt 
the policy of separating terminal and 
accessorial charges from line-haul rates 
at sea ports, and it was to that end 
that he listed the seven questions, here- 
intofore set down, which the Shipping 
Board wished to have answered by the 
inquiry. 

Examiner Trezise repeatedly  an- 
nounced that the question of port differ- 
entials, of equalizing rail rates from in- 
terior points to competing ports, was not 
in issue in this proceeding, but so bitter 
is the rivalry among the Atlantic ports 
that this question kept creeping in 
through the questions asked the various 
railroad witnesses. 
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Just one reason was given by all the 
railroad witnesses for the existence and 
continuance of the present practices at 
Atlantic ports, and that reason is com- 
petition. It is competition that has 
caused railroads to add more and more 
services at terminals; it is competition 
that has caused these practices to be ex- 
tended to other ports; it is competition 
which prohibits any change in the status 
quo. 

The Norfolk & Western is a good ex- 
ample. On traffic reaching Hampton 
Roads from the South the N. & W. 
charges extra for all accessorial termi- 
nal services it performs, because this is 
the practice of the southern carriers; the 
Southern, Seaboard and other southern 
roads do the same at Hampton Roads. 
On traffic from the North and Middle 
West, however, the N. & W. absorbs in 
its line haul rate all such terminal 
charges; this is because the C. & O., 
which is essentially a northern line, does 
this on freight from the same regions, 
and also because at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York these charges are 
absorbed and competition of these ports 
must be met. 


Competition from Canada 


Then there is the competition from 
Canada, which the Trunk Line carriers 
raised as an insurmountable objection. 
They asserted that a great deal of im- 
port and export freight of the Middle 
West moves through Montreal in the 
summer and St. Johns in the winter. 
This they attributed to the Dominion’s 
merchant marine connecting with Gov- 
ernment-owned railways and to the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s own fleet. Because of this 
competition, they declared, all the North 
Atlantic ports must keep their charges 
down to the minimum. 

The railroads’ contention was that they 
must attract line-haul freight, accustom 
shippers to using their line, and develop 
the industries and cities they reach in 
order to insure future growth. There- 
fore they must give the importer and 
the exporter all the services he could get 
at another port or at the same port 
from a different railroad, and if neces- 
sary go just a little further than com- 
petitors in attracting freight. 

Every railroad witness admitted that 
from an operating viewpoint every part 
of the railroad’s service, terminal or 
otherwise, should pay its own way and 
not create a deficit for other services to 
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make up. They also admitted that they 
would be glad to charge cost or cost- 
plus prices for their accessorial services 
at the ports provided their line haul- 
rates were not reduced at the same time. 
But they all added a big “if”—and that is 
they would be glad to eliminate their free 
or nominal-charge services if this did 
not cause any road to lose any of its 
present business or ability to attract 
more; if there was no competition be- 
tween ports in fixing these charges; and 
if there was no competition from Can- 
ada. But unless the Commission could 
assure these conditions the carriers felt 
constrained to oppose any change in 
their present practices. 


More specific reasons for some prac- 
tices were given in a few cases. For 
example, there was the testimony of 
E. S. Neilson, general foreign freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
held that, because of the nature of im- 
port and export traffic and the difficul- 
ties of causing rail and ship schedules 
to meet, a good many concessions must 
necessarily be made by the railroads in 
regard to free storage time, free ship 
berthage, and nominal handling fees. He 
declared also that ship operators should 
know exactly what their port charges 
will be and could not do business if they 
were liable to extra charges from termi- 
nal companies if their ships did not ar- 
rive on schedule. 

Another objection to separating termi- 
nal from line-haul charges was advanced 
by several representatives of shippers’ 
associations who, through questions to 
railroad witnesses, attempted to show 
that most of the export business of the 
United States was carried on at an ex- 
tremely small margin of profit and that 
the slightest increase in port charges 
would cut off a large portion of Amer- 
ica’s growing export trade. 

All the local problems will be discussed 
at the series of hearings at the various 
ports in June, and at these hearings 
warehousemen and other witnesses be- 
sides those of the railroads will be put 
on the stand to give their side of the 
case. It is seldom the policy of the Com- 
mission to rush any case of this nature 
and hearings will doubtless be con- 
tinued as long as any important interests 
have any evidence to introduce. The 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports may wish 
to add a great deal to the evidence they 
produced some three years ago. 


Moving Day Has a Long List of Venerable Superstitions 


AY 1 is “Moving Day” by custom 
1 memorial in many parts of the 
country—a time of many flittings from 
one abode to another. Persons who 
move often say there are good and bad 
omens connected with the day—and that 
if they wish to bring good luck to their 
new homes it is well to give heed to the 
warnings. 

The most widespread belief is that it 
is unlucky to move into a new home on 
Friday. There are many others. Some 
years ago Edwin Miller Fogel compiled 
a list of the old beliefs found among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. The following 


moving day superstitions are taken from 
Dr. Fogel’s list: 

The first article that must be carried 
into the new home is the trough that is 
used for kneading dough. 

Never put the stove in first; to do so 
is sure to bring about many quarrels. 

Leave something behind you in the 
old home, but never, in any circum- 
stances, take the old broom with you. 
Bringing eggs from the old home to 
the new likewise invites trouble. 

If anything except glassware is broken 
during the moving it means hard luck, 
but the breaking of glassware itself is 


declared to be highly propitious. 

It is unlucky to take a cat with you 
from the old home to the new one, but 
the cat may be brought or sent for later. 
If a stray cat enters the new home 
immediately after you enter it, let the 
animal remain, as it brings good fortune. 

Never watch a moving out of sight, for 
doing so brings bad luck. 

To prevent homesickness, or to cure 
it, take coffee grounds from the old home 
to the new; another method is to strain 
coffee through a dishcloth. 

To bring good luck in moving, a man 
should put on his shirt inside out. 
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To Finance Owners of Stored Merchandise Is an Essential 


of Up-to-Date Warehousing 


By H. A. HARING 


‘6 £ NUSTODIAN Warehousing,’* the subject of the 

$ twenty-fifth of this series of articles being written 

for Distribution and Warehousing, emphasizes 

the high importance of financing the stock of goods in 

public warehouse. For, as was therein stated, “‘custodian 

warehousing”’ is strictly speaking not warehousing at all; 
it is, rather, the creation of bankable collateral. 

With that type of the industry the goods never enter 
the public storage plant, they never leave the premises 
of the owner, nor does the warehouseman ever handle 
the goods. The only purpose is to interpose some trust- 
worthy third party—the custodian warehouseman—be- 
tween the owner and the banker to make certain that the 
goods are not spirited away. 

“Custodian warehousing” is, in a word, nothing else 
than a step in financing goods during distribution; and 
the warehouseman merely guards the goods (a) against 
tampering by the owner and (b) against attachment by 
the owner’s creditors. 


The U. S. Warehouse Act 
give the farmers 


dent, that the Warehouse Act 


From agriculture arises a similar need. We find in the 
report of the only careful study yet made of farming 
conditions—that of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, the statement that: 

“The banking machinery of the country is not ade- 


quately adapted to the farmer’s requirements.” The 
Commission continues: 
“The farmer’s requirements are for credit of suffi- 


cient maturity to make payments possible out of the pro- 
ceeds of the crops. This means a credit running from six 
months to three years, depending upon the character of 
the commodities to be produced and marketed. In the 
‘ase of ordinary crops six months may be in some instances 
sufficient, but in the case of live stock three years may be 
required.” 

It was, therefore, found necessary to devise some credit 
machinery sufficiently comprehensive and prompt to meet 
the requirements not only of the large farm borrower but 
also the small farm borrower with limited assets. 


“would Goods as Liquid Assets 


‘ITH miscellaneous merchandise 





fe apntinchyrrtaaks all the twenty years 
- of our “farming crisis,” the Govern- 
ment has tried to solve the difficulties 
of the small producer when he wishes 
to borrow against his crops. Compared 
with the large farmer, the man with a 
few bales of cotton or a small yield of 
lettuce or wheat has had a hard time 
in securing loans. If he chose to pool 
his produce with his neighbors into a 
cooperative marketing association, some 
banking support was procurable, but the 
individual farmer, particularly if small, 
remained rather helpless. Nevertheless 
he demanded the free option of choosing 
between the alternatives of selling at 
harvest time or holding for a hoped-for 
better price. 

It was to solve this situation that our 
Federal Warehouse Act was_ passed 
eleven years ago. The Department of 
Agriculture believed, and the newly cre- 
ated Federal Reserve Bank was confi- 


*Published in the April issue of “Distri- 
bution and Warehousing.” 


will enable them to borrow money more 
easily and at a lower rate of interest.” 

The United States Warehouse Act, like 
our custodian warehousing, was more a 
device to create bankable collateral than 
to store goods, although under the Fed- 
eral system the goods come under the 
warehouseman’s control and manage- 


ment as they do not with custodian 
practices. The Government’s spokesman 
announced when the Act was_ passed 
that: 


“The new method enables the farmer, 
no matter what his standing may be at 
his local bank, if he has a valuable crop, 
to store it and secure a bonded ware- 
house receipt, upon which he will be able 
to secure money at the lowest current 
rate of interest, either at the local bank 
or at any other bank that loans money on 
this kind. of gilt-edge security. By elimi- 
nating the bankers’ risk, and enlarging 
the field in which loans may be nego- 
tiated, interest rates to the farmers are 
to be cut to the current standard rates.” 


the mechanism that \ 


quite as much as with farm prod- 
ucts, the last two decades have shown 
the same tendency. The public ware- 
house is still a place for storing, as 
always it will be, but in the commercial 
world the need of financing the owner 
of the goods comes close to the ware- 
housing itself. Banking and credit re- 
quirements have undergone vast changes. 
Running apace with these has developed 
the financing aspect of public warehous- 
ing. The warehouse has become a tre- 
mendous agency for conversion of stored 
goods into liquid assets. 

The old idea was that goods in ware- 
house were “dead value.” Often, in the 
earlier days, they were shipped to ware- 
houses only when the trade refused to 
accept or when orders fell off and the 
factory could no longer store the sur- 
plus production. In the eyes of the 
manufacturer a warehoused stock was 
much like what the retailer in those 
days carried to his attic: left-over and 
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shelf-worn goods on their way to the 
junkman, with the owner hoping against 
hope that “luck” would “sell” them to 
some fire insurance company. 

Such goods were, until this present 
decade, “out of the current of trade.” 
They were a dead value. 

Banking has changed, distribution has 
changed, and—to correspond to these 
changes—merchandise warehousing faces 
new problems. Those new problems re- 
late quite as much to financing the owner 
of the goods as they do to faster freight 
schedules and motor truck deliveries 


Sometimes we stand amazed at the 
growth of instalment selling. If, how- 
ever, one pauses a moment to analyze 
just what the instalment note is in the 
banker’s eyes, it is easy to understand 
the eagerness of banks to loan the mer- 
chant or the manufacturer sums that 
would be out of all reason under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The merchant or 
the manufacturer with a stock of $10,- 
000 of wares “in merchandise account” 
on his books faces difficulty in borrow- 
ing $4,000; and unless his general stand- 
ing is good, he may be unable to bor- 
row even that sum. 

The difficulty, as the loaning bank 
sees it, is that some creditor may step 
in and seize the goods or some Court 
may levy attachment against them. 
Either of these claims would be prior 
to the banker’s lien under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; or, at best, the banker and 
the creditor would share equally as 
“general creditors.” Or if a fire occurs 
on the borrower’s premises, any reim- 
bursement from the insurance companies 
becomes part of the “general assets” of 
the borrower. From these the banker 
may or may not be fortunate enough 
te get his share. 

Let, however, the stock of $10,000 be 
sold “on time payments,” and the situa- 
tion changes. Each item of that stock 
is now set aside by itself, segregated 
from the other assets of the borrower; 
it goes into possession of the purchaser, 
but with title reserved to the seller un- 
der a definite and legal sales contract 
(which is, of course, duly assigned to 
the bank as a feature of the loan); it 
is insured for a specific sum of and by 
itself (and the insurance, too, is made 
payable to the bank so far as its claim 
may be involved in the equity); and, if 
the sales contract be recorded as pro- 
vided by law, the goods are shielded 
from attachment for debt or for unpaid 
purchase price or for Court judgment 
until after the satisfaction of the bank- 
er’s claim. 

Small wonder, then, that the borrower 
ean secure $8,000 in loans against his 
$10,000 of merchandise. Small wonder, 


too, that banks like such loans: they are 
fully secured, that security creating a 
type of merchandise collateral unknown 





and impossible under the older method 
of distributing goods. 

Instalment loans are possible only 
after the goods have been sold. They 
are obviously out of the question until 
the commodity reaches the final stage 
in distribution—the hand of the ultimate 
purchaser. 








Financing Will Mean 
Increased Volume 


HY the public warehouse in- 

dustry must either finance or- 
ders of goods or lose business to 
others who will—for example, 
finance companies—is outlined in 
this twenty-sixth of Mr. Haring’s 
series of articles on “Public Ware- 
housing and Economic Distribu- 
tion,” written for traffic managers 
and warehouse executives. 

The author emphasizes: 

“The warehouseman must man- 
age, somehow, to make the first 
advances to the owner. He must 
build up the machinery for redis- 
counting the paper and carrying 
the loans. The warehouseman who 
does will grow up at the expense 
of the one who persists in follow- 
ing the older plan. There will be 
an immense increase in the volume 
of goods in public storage, for the 
simple reason that the warehouses 
will then be supplying the one im- 
portant thing needed by distribu- 
tors and which warehouses at 
present hardly attempt to furnish. 
To be able to offer complete 
financing services will bring to the 
warehouse a host of manufac- 
turers and distributors who now 
follow private storing and direct 
factory shipment.” 

The twenty-seventh of this series 
of Mr. Haring’s articles will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 








Segregated Assets 


— goods in process of distribution, 
remaining in the hands either of 
manufacturer or dealer or wholesaler, 
the identical service is rendered by the 
public warehouse. 

What the instalment-sales contract 
does for the goods we have just been 
discussing is performed by the ware- 
houseman for goods in public store. The 
warehouseman is a sort of buffer to 
shield the goods from attachment or 
garnishee from the hand of a nervous 
creditor; he is by the law obliged to 


keep all goods “so far separated from 
goods of other depositors, and from the 
goods of the same depositor for which 
a separate receipt has been issued, as 
to permit at all times the identification 
and redelivery of the goods.” No lien 
or claim can be attached to the goods 
beyond what rested against them when 
entering into storage (and these must be 
specified on the receipt that goes to the 
banker to secure the loan); and, if the 
negotiable form of receipt be used, the 
bank is protected against even the ware- 
houseman’s charges that accrue during 
storage except as specified in the re- 
ceipt (thus giving full notice of what 
those charges may become). The goods, 
furthermore, if insured at all are insured 
as a separate and segregated lot—not, 
in any manner, merged with the gen- 
eral property of the manufacturer or 
dealer. 

The adoption of the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act by all but four 
States has vastly improved the position 
of warehoused goods as collateral. Un- 
til that adoption the laws of the States 
showed wide variations. Many had no 
laws worthy the name. Such as had been 
enacted ran the full gamut from very 
bad, through all stages of indifferent, 
to the good ones. Many of the provi- 
sions of these older laws protected the 
careless seller of goods on credit, or the 
careless holder of the warehouse receipt, 
even the careless or shiftless warehouse- 
man, at the expense and risk of the 
party who had made loans against the 
receipt. There was, especially with many 
States, the objection that goods in ware- 
house might be attached or even, in some 
States, delivered to an attaching credi- 
tor without provision for liquidating the 
loan of the bank. 

A warehouse receipt of today, law- 
fully issued by a genuine warehouse- 
man, has taken rank among collateral 
of the highest order. 


Stop! Look! Investigate! 

1 CALAWAGS bring disrepute. To the 
\7 warehouse receipt, warehousemen of 
this ilk have brought disfavor. Banks 
are always being victimized by rascals, 
and among men of this character have 
been some who used warehouse receipts 
as the tool of fraud. 

Two elements demand consideration 
by the bank that lends money against 
any warehouse receipt. It should (1) 
take into account the nature of the com- 
modity supporting the loan, and (2) it 
must estimate the worthiness of the 
third party (the warehouseman), who 
holds the goods in trust. 

(1) The advantage of the warehouse 
receipt is that it permits the goods to 
be sold or pledged by the simple deliv- 
ery of the warehouse receipts, thus 
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avoiding the inconvenience of removing 
or delivering the goods themselves. The 
danger lies, first, in insufficient or false 
description of the goods in the receipt; 
or, secondly, through the negligence of 
the warehouseman to take due care of 
the property. 

To determine whether the merchandise 
conforms to the description as given on 
the receipt, and whether it be all in good 
condition, the bank may rest upon the 
list as furnished by the borrower; it 
may rely upon the certificate of weight 
and grade as made by independent 
graders and inspectors; or it may sub- 
stitute its own physical examination of 
the goods. For the staples which are 
commonly traded over the organized ex- 
changes, the bank is fortified in much 
the same manner as in accepting “listed 
securities,” because “listed staples” are 
inspected, weighed and graded under the 
supervision of the produce exchanges, 
which also carefully regulate the issu- 
ance of warehouse receipts. The possi- 
bility of spurious or false receipts is 
guarded against by the further require- 
ment that they must be registered, in 
much the manner that certificates of 
stock are countersigned by the regis- 
trar of transfers. 

Listed staples have a steady demand. 
They have a value of which a daily 
index is furnished by the quotations of 
the organized markets. Their loanable 
value is a far greater percentage of 
market value than of commodities not 
sold over the exchanges, for precisely 
the same reason that corporate securi- 
ties that are listed are more acceptable 
as collateral than those not listed—value 
is instantly ascertainable, and liquida- 
tion, if necessary, is readily accom- 
plished. 


A Banker’s Statement 


f ew character of the commodity is 
- always vital. It needs no elucidation 
to show that loans should be made for 
briefer time and with greater margins 
for fruit than for butter, for eggs than 
for wheat. The grains, with cotton and 
wool, have become almost ideal staples 
for commodity loans. Properly ware- 
housed and insured, they are acceptable 
with every bank. Loans, even for a 
long time, may be negotiated upon such 
staples, with the single condition that 
the bank does not forget that carrying 
charges gnaw into the owner’s equity 
in the goods. Natural shrinkage and 
deterioration are, with these commodi- 
ties, so slight as to be negligible. 

Some years before his death, the vet- 
eran Chicago banker, D. R. Forgan, 
made the statement that: 

“T have seen the time more than once 
when high class stocks and bonds, even 
Government bonds, could not be readily 
sold; but I have never seen the time, 


nor do I ever expect to see it, when 
anything that has to be eaten cannot 
be sold. The warehouse receipts, there- 
fore, constitute a collateral which is al- 
ways available for the payment of debts. 
Furthermore, if the grain or provisions 
represented by warehouse receipts are 
readily sold for future delivery, that fact 
adds a great element of strength to the 
loan, because there is a third party obli- 
gated to take the grain at a certain time 
for a given price.” 

(2) The second item to be scrutinized 
is the integrity of the warehouseman 
himself. The management is the first 
consideration. There follows the matter 
of adequate protection against insurable 
hazards, with the result that banks ex- 
pect the warehouse receipt to be accom- 
panied with insurance policies or cer- 
tificates under blanket policies. 

Within each city, by a process of 
elimination and experience, the banks 
readily accept the receipts of ware- 
houses with which they have had favor- 
able contact and which meet the require- 
ments of their own inspection. The or- 
ganized exchanges approve certain ware- 
houses as “regular” upon their conform- 
ity to the exchanges’ rules for “good 
delivery,” and their receipts are by that 
fact more readily acceptable for loans. 

Since the inception of the Federal Re- 
serve system it has become the custom 
for each Federal Reserve district to ap- 
prove certain warehouses after inspec- 
tion and formal agreement as to essen- 
tial features of warehouse responsibility. 
Receipts of such approved warehouses 
are eligible commodity paper of peculiar 
value. 

In measuring the integrity of the 
warehouseman, his rectitude is not the 
only consideration. Careless manage- 
ment, as an illustration, may render in- 
operative the insurance over the goods. 
The warehouseman makes certain guar- 
antees to the underwriters under pen- 
alty that failure to observe his agree- 
ments shall automatically relieve the 
underwriters from the risk. The integ- 
rity of the warehouseman includes his 
reliability in such matters, quite as much 
as faith in him that he will not tamper 
with the goods. Of this nature, in in- 
surance, are his guaranty that smoking 
will be positively prevented, that the 
“100-foot warranty” for cotton will be 
observed, that dryer-house stipulations 
for the grain elevator will not be over- 
looked, that the “machinery location”’ 
clause at the tobacco warehouse be not 
violated, that “permissible work” at the 
merchandise warehouse shall be limited 
strictly to the covenanted items. 

Scrutiny of the receipt, therefore, 
when it comes to the bank as collateral 
for a loan, involves the question: “What 


lies behind the paper?” 


The Federal Act Again 


-TNDER most State licenses the in- 

spectors make only brief visits to 
the warehouses. They have, at most, 
time for only a superficial examination; 
nor have they, under the usual law, au- 
thority to delve into the records or to 
tally the goods against outstanding re- 
ceipts. 

With other States, physical inspection 
of the warehouse is not undertaken at 
all, the so-called “inspection” being 
merely a paper service (reports from 
the warehousemen, which are never veri- 
fied by the State except for arithmetical 
computations). 

With the exception of possibly three 
States, not one has a force of inspectors 
adequate to spend an entire day per year 
at each licensed warehouse. Nor have 
they appropriations for the work. No 
State is in a position to tally the stored 
goods against the aggregate of receipts 
in circulation. At the same time, only 
inspection of this character has any 
value. Only that supervision which veri- 
fies goods against records, and records 
against outstanding receipts, can assure 
that the goods are in the warehouse. 

Such supervision is not afforded by 
any licensing bureau of this country 
except by that of the Department of 
Agriculture (cooperating, in some _ in- 
stances, with the State departments). 

One purpose of the Federal Act was 
to promote uniformity in warehousing 
practices and warehouse receipts. More, 
however, than for mere uniformity was 
it the desire to create a warehouse re- 
ceipt of unquestioned value, and one 
which would be acceptable as security 
for loans on agricultural products, re- 
gardless of the location of the ware- 
house. The influence of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was strong in this direction. 
It has demanded from member banks 
a collateral for rediscount whose value 
would be broader than local. It sought 
a warehouse receipt that would be 
acceptable anywhere in the country—a 
valid representative of farm products 
over as wide a territory as the products 
themselves were bought and sold. 

In measuring the integrity or the 
worthiness of a warehouseman no bet- 
ter formula is available than that used 
by the Federal Warehouse Bureau in 
scrutinizing every warehouseman_ to 
whom a Federal license is to be issued. 
One great reason why banks prefer 
Federally issued warehouse receipts is 
their reliance on the character of Fed- 
eral licenses. They believe, and believe 
firmly, that every human effort has been 
made to insure integrity. 

Before granting a Federal warehouse 
license a rigid examination is made to 
determine the applicant’s fitness. The 
applicant must satisfy the following 
qualifications: 
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1. The applicant must possess a ware- 
house in every way suitable for storage 
of the proposed products. 

2. A person must be in charge com- 
petent to operate the warehouse. 

3. The warehouseman must sustain a 
good business reputation. 

4. The warehouseman must maintain 
net assets befitting the volume of his 
business. 

5. He must have equipment adequate 
to care for the products to be stored. 

6. He must be in position properly to 
weigh, sample, inspect and grade prod- 
ucts in accordance with proper stand- 
ards, the work to be performed by li- 
censed, qualified inspectors. 

7. He must furnish an acceptable bond 
for an amount fixed by the Department. 


That “Said to Contain”? Clause 


NDER the law the warehouseman 

is liable for any misdescription of 
the goods or for their failure to agree 
with the description in the receipt. 
He is responsible for whatever he as- 
serts in the receipt he issues, and, to 
escape indefinite tricks, the custom has 
grown up of saying merely that the re- 
ceipt covers certain packages or con- 
tainers which are “said to contain” cer- 
tain commodities. Such a procedure is 
sanctioned by the law. If there is any law 
universally observed by warehousemen, 
it is this. 

Receipts, accordingly, are handed to 
bankers as security for loans which con- 
tain most elaborate and precise descrip- 
tion of a lot of containers which identi- 
fies them perfectly as “packages,” but 
sidesteps guaranteeing their contents. 
As to the contents, the warehouseman 
asserts “order and condition unknown” 
or “said to contain” or “described as and 
said to be’—a form of wording which 
at once obtrudes the fear that the con- 
tainers may not hold what they are 
averred to protect. The borrower goes 
to the bank to borrow on rice or canned 
salmon, but when the banker scans the 
collateral he finds that he is loaning on 
a lot of unopened cases with a legal alibi 
from the warehouseman that suggests 
that the boxes may contain nothing 
at all. 

Any doubt, such as this, as to the 
receipt being a complete symbol for 
the goods invalidates its worth. The 
merchandise warehouse receipt, for just 
this reason, has not attained the de- 
pendability that has come to the receipt 
for farm staples, or for grain in Chi- 
cago, sugar in New York, cotton in New 
Orleans, tobacco in Richmond or wool in 
St. Paul. 

The warehouse receipt, as it has been 
handled by warehousemen, does not lend 
itself to use in any market but the local 


one. 
The reason is obvious. The warehouse- 


man guarantees nothing beyond the fact 
that he holds a lot of nicely stenciled 
boxes. The banker is obliged to trust 
the statements of the borrower when he 
declares that the boxes contain rice or 
canned salmon: the loan is only as good 
as the integrity of the borrower! 

Credit should be as broad as the mar- 
ket for any commodity—nation-wide. It 
is limited to the area over which the 
borrower’s reputation for truthfulness 
can be known—which means that it is 
local and sectional. 

If warehouse receipts for merchandise 
are to be more widely used as collateral, 
the warehouses must eliminate that 
“said-to-contain” clause. The warehouse- 
men must become sufficiently concerned 








A Suggestion to the 
Warehouseman 


T will repay public storage exec- 

utives to place these articles by 
Mr. Haring in the hands of ship- 
pers who comprise the present 
patrons and potential customers 
of the warehouses. 

At only nominal costs reprints 
are available for distribution to 
shippers on your list. A line to the 
business manager, A. K. Murray, 
will bring you details as to the 
prices. 

Many of your competitors are 
building business in just that way 
with these reprinted Haring texts. 








with the loan that they will guarantee 
the contents of the packages. The re- 
ceipt must carry a full warranty that 
the goods are identically as represented. 


Such a guarantee is given, under re- 
ceipts of Federally licensed warehouses, 
by all warehousemen whose receipts are 
“good delivery” on the produce and com- 
modity exchanges of the primary mar- 
kets (grain, provisions, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, rice, tobacco, hay and _ straw, 
seeds, flour, butter and cheese, fresh 
fruits and vegetables), by all “cus- 
todian” receipts, by “iron warrants”—by 
all forms of warehousing, in short, with 
which the merchandise receipt comes 
into competition as collateral. 


It is futile for warehousemen to grum- 
ble that “release value” (or borrowing 


value) is so far below “appraised value” . 


when the banks make loans. The fault 
is the warehouseman’s, who “knocks” 
his own business when he issues a re- 
ceipt and then plasters it with a legal 
alibi, often in red lettering across the 
face. 


The Risks 


habia cold storage, especially, it has 
always been the custom for the 
warehouseman to make loans to owners 
of goods. Either because produce mer- 
chants feared to approach their banks 
for loans, or because the cold storage 
men have made easy the way of the 
borrower, the growers and dealers in 
fresh produce have fallen into the habit 
of borrowing from the warehouse. When 
the load of these loans becomes too 
heavy for the cold storage warehouse- 
man, he gathers up a handful! of these 
notes with the accompanying receipts 
and insurance papers and takes them to 
his bank for rediscount. 

When he thus rediscounts, the ware- 
houseman becomes guarantor for the 
notes. He also guarantees that the re- 
ceipt has no “said-to-contain” alibi. Cold 
storage loans are, therefore, available 
for a larger per cent of value than for 
general merchandise, the reason being 
precisely that which we have been 
urging. 

Any general scheme of a warehouse- 
man, or a group of warehousemen, to 
finance the owners of merchandise must 
come through a similar method. The 
loan must be made, in the first instance, 
through the warehouseman. Individual 
borrowers, with good credit and with 
experience in borrowing money, will care 
for their own needs with the banks. 
Occasionally, too, the warehouseman is 
able to negotiate a loan direct from bank 
to owner. This is a thing that every 
warehouseman has done, may be doing 
weekly, and yet it represents isolated 
loans. It is quite a different matter from 
offering a general service of financing 
warehouse stocks—promising loans to 
owners of goods, without reference to 
their commercial standing and with ref- 
erence wholly to the commodity in store. 

The bank cannot be expected to make 
such loans directly. Warehousemen who 
have tried to perfect any such scheme 
have failed, while many a warehouse 
that believes enough in the commodity 
to advance its own money, in the first 
instance, has found it a simple matter 
to rediscount the paper. The bank, in 
such a case, has a double guarantee. In 
case of trouble, or slow liquidation, the 
bank looks to the indorser of the loan, 
who is, of course, the warehouseman. 

Here, then, lies the risk of financing 
depositors of goods. It is illustrated by 
a story that every banker tells, with lo- 
cal variations. 

Mr. Cohen, a retail clothier, borrowed 
from his bank. As the note fell due, he 
renewed it without reducing the prin- 
cipal. Finally the banker telephoned 
that this method was no longer satisfac- 
tory and that, on that day, Cohen must 
make a substantial payment on the note 
and renew only a portion. 
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“Did you ever was in the clothing 
business ?”’ said Cohen over the tele- 
phone. 

“No,” replied the bank cashier, “and 
I don’t want to be. I’m a banker.” 

“Vell, if you won’t take me another 
note for vhat I owes the bank, you’re 
a-going to be in the clothing business 
mighty damn quick.” 

Sooner or later any warehouseman 
who loans extensively on warehoused 
goods will find himself launched in some 
unexpected “business” unless he is for- 
tunate beyond human possibilities. 

Some lot of off-quality merchandise 
will be abandoned by the owner (and 
borrower) as being worth less than the 
advances against it; some market fluc- 
tuation will wipe out the owner’s equity 
in a carload of goods; or, worse still, 
some one with an overstock of goods 
which the market refuses to absorb will 
warehouse it over the country in inno- 
cent-looking quantities, borrow every- 
where to the limit of his persuasive 
powers, and then quietly decamp. 


The Rewards 


F there is anything in profiting by 
experience of others, the warehouse 
industry must either finance owners of 


goods or lose business to those who will 
do so. 

The “finance companies” which loan 
to a merchant or manufacturer on his 
accounts receivable, and the growing 
volume of instalment distribution, tell 
the story. Until within seven or eight 
years, banks were slow to- make loans 
to agencies of “distribution.” They fi- 
nanced “production,” by which term they 
meant manufacturing’ establishments. 
The manufacturer and the jobber fi- 
nanced retailers and, through retailers, 
carried the burden of slow-pay ultimate 
consumers. 

Today, however, banks more and more 
are financing “distribution’—retailers 
and consumers—doing so through the 
“finance companies” and the instalment 
paper. For, in the end, all these modes 
of financing get to the banks of redis- 
count, either through direct rediscount 
of the paper for the finance companies 
or through some form of “trust certifi- 
cate” or “finance company bonds.” 

Goods in the warehouses are in process 
of “distribution.” No longer are such 
commodities just “dead merchandise” 
awaiting the next season. They come 
to the warehouse as a _ step in the 
progress from factory to consumer, as 


we all know. They must be financed 
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through this stage, and, if financed, 
there is no escape from the warehouse- 
man’s place in the scheme. 

The warehouseman must manage, 
somehow, to make the first advances to 
the owner. He must, as his second step, 
build up the machinery for rediscount- 
ing the paper and carrying the loans. 

The reward will be twofold. The 
warehouseman who does will grow at 
the expense of the one who persists in 
following the older plan (exceptions 
there will be, of course, but every indi- 
cation is that this is to be one develop- 


ment of the next three years). The 
second reward will be an immense in- 


crease in the volume of goods in public 
storage, for the simple reason that the 
warehouses will then be supplying the 
one important thing needed by distribu- 
tors and which warehouses at present 
hardly attempt to furnish. 

To be able to offer complete financing 
services will bring to the warehouses a 
host of manufacturers and distributors 
who now follow private storing and 
direct-factory shipment, with pool-car 
distribution, solely because their capital 
does not allow holding spot stocks in 
warehouses where borrowing is cut off 
by the “said-to-contain” clause in the 
receipt. 


Bill of Lading Act Amendment Makes Rail Carrier Civilly 
Responsible for Loss Due to Misdating 


(Washington Correspondence) 
AN amendment to the Bill of Lading 
£\ Act making the date of an order 
bill a material part of the description 
of the goods was enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President on the last 
day of the session. 

This makes the railroad responsible in 
civil Court action for loss resulting from 
misdating a bill of lading. 

Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had already made the car- 
riers responsible in criminal action for 
misdating bills of lading, but in such 
cases the railroads were liable only to 
a fine by the Government and not for 
loss to a shipper who had relied on the 
goods being shipped on the date given 
on the bill of lading. 

The amendment, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and not 
opposed by the railroads, applies to sec- 
tion 22 of the Bill of Lading Act, which 
section makes the carrier liable to the 
holder of an order bill for damages 
caused by the non-receipt by the carrier 
of the goods as described in the bill. As 
amended, the section allows the holder 
of an order bill to rely on the shipment 
having been made on the date shown as 
well as on the description of the goods 
given on the bill, and holds the carrier 
responsible for loss resulting from mis- 
dating the bill as well as from improper 
description of the goods as received by 
the carrier. 

The material portion of this section as 
to order bills of lading now reads: 


“That if a bill of lading has been is- 
sued by a carrier or on his behalf by an 
agent or employee the scope of whose 
actual or apparent authority includes the 
issuing of bills of lading the car- 
rier shall be liable to the holder 
of an order bill who has given value in 
good faith, relying upon the description 
therein of the goods, or upon the ship- 
ment being made upon the date therein 
shown, for damages caused by the non- 
receipt by the carrier of all or part of 
the goods upon or prior to the date 
therein shown, or their failure to cor- 
respond with the description thereon in 
the bill at the time of its issue.” 

The italicized words are those insert- 
ed by the amendment. 

The misdating of order bills of lading 
had been an evil which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sought to remedy 
several years prior to the passage of the 
Pomerene or Bill of Lading Act in 1916. 
In 1910 and 1911 the I. C. C. issued three 
orders, notifying the carriers that mis- 
dating constituted a misdemeanor; that 
bills must be dated on the day when 
shipping instructions were fully given 
and the carrier authorized to forward 
the property; and that misdating the 
contract for transportation constituted 
a false entry and opened the way to 
frauds by shippers. 

“The Commission went as far as it 
could, but it could not adequately meet 
the situation,” said Representative Wal- 
ter Newton, Minnesota, in favorably re- 
porting the amendment from the House 


committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. “Hence the occasion for 
legislation by Congress which would 
make order bills of lading negotiable 
and protect those giving value therefor 
in commercial transactions against 
fraud and mistake on the part of the 
carrier in issuing the bill. 

“It appears, however, that the lan- 
guage used was such that a question 
was raised as to what was covered by 
the words ‘description of the goods.’ 
Did the words refer to the shipment it- 
self or merely to the physical character- 
istics of the goods comprising the 
shipment? In Brown v. Union Pacific 
Railway Co. the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, in a 4 to 3 decision, held that 
the words applied merely to the physical 
characteristics of the goods themselves. 
The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where that 
Court decided the case on an entirely 
different question. In so doing, they 
failed to pass on the question as to what 
the words ‘description of the goods’ cov- 
ered. 

“As a result there is doubt as to the 
meaning of the law where there should 
be absolute certainty. The order bill of 
lading is in such common use in com- 
mercial transactions that this doubt and 
uncertainty as to the legal liability of 
the carrier for the misdating of the or- 
der bill of lading are detrimental to the 
negotiation of an order bill. The date 
of the shipment is material, not only on 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Take Away the Scare from That 
Bug-a-Boo: “Truck Costs” 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 


AM BROWN, head of the Brown Transfer & Storage 
Co., runs a fleet of five motor trucks in his business. 

Sam is a keen-minded, alert business man, anxious 

to save money and improve his business wherever he can. 

Already he is frank to say that he is considerably 
“fed up” on this truck cost subject. At the start, his 
competitors were charging certain rates for their services 
and he knew that he would have to arrange his rates to 
meet theirs. Naturally he had to put on trucks to do his 
work. 

Later on, he made some close calculations to find just 
what this truck service was costing him, and computed his 
margin to cover it. At once he found that his competi- 
tors were charging less than his cost prices. So Sam had 
the choice of meeting their prices or losing a lot of busi- 
ness. ‘He chose the former. 

Now, Sam has good reason to feel pretty much upset. 
He has added, at one lick, several thousands of dollars to 
overhead with nothing in sight to balance the other side 
of the ledger. 

Somebody is to blame. It looks as though a lot of ware- 


The Way Trouble Starts 

livery costs: 

HAT usually happens is this: A 
man decides to go in for truck 
transportation. He spends a certain 
amount of money on equipment and 
considers this, off-hand, to be a neces- 


Insurance 


be taken into account in figuring de- 


house owners have tumbled over themselves to get ahead 
of their competitors, without calculating what this kind of 
service costs. No wonder Sam and hundreds of other 
men like him look upon this subject of motor truck deliv- 
eries as a bug-a-boo to the industry and begrudge the 
money they must spend to run their equipment. 

The fact that a concern which does not know its costs 
must soon fail is small consolation to the man who does 
know his costs and who covers them completely in his 
selling price. The competition is there and it is keenly felt 
as long as the other firm lasts. And perhaps when one 
such competitor has “spent his wad” and died out, another 
will spring up who is just as poor a transportation agent, 
and he, too, will thoughtlessly be making unfair competi- 
tion as long as his money lasts. 

So it is a serious problem to the warehousing industry, 
this problem of truck costs. And only when the essential 
information on costs is brought before the industry time 
and time again, until each individual truck user makes 
some figures of his own to see what this part of the busi- 
ness is costing him will the problem be straightened out. 


Fire, transportation and theft 
Public liability and property damage 
Collision 

Taxes 


Fixed Charges Licenses 
Amortization (reserve for depreciation) 
Interest on investment 


Maintenance Charges 
(jarage 
tent, heat, light, power, etc. 
tepairs 





Materials and labor 





sary capital investment as a part of 
doing business along with similar items. 

If he is trying to be fair with him- 
self and cover his costs in his selling 
price, he figures the running expenses of 
his trucks. Gasoline, oil, drivers’ wages, 
and possibly tires, are obvious costs that 


Your Business and the 


Motor Truck 


SIMPLE system of keeping 
-\% truck costs is outlined in this 


Tires 

Painting 

Overhauling 

Administration requirements 


Running Costs 
Gasoline (or electric power) 
Oil 
Wages of drivers 





he might compute and add into his cost 
of doing business. 

Soon, however, his trucks begin to 
wear out. The older they become, the 
higher the repair bills will be. Before 
long they will have to be replaced with 
new trucks. And where does the money 
come from? Out of the business, of 
course. But how? That is the problem. 


How to Figure Truck Costs 


No: getting down to the real facts 
in the case, let’s see just how a con- 
cern should go about it to find the true 
cost of its transportation. Here is a 
list which gives all the items which must 


fourth of Mr. Sniffin’s new series Grease, kerosene and waste 


of articles dealing with motor 
vehicle maintenance, equipment, 
etc., in the public warehouse busi- 
ness. The author sets down and 
explains the few forms which are 
necessary—Driver’s Daily Report, 
Truck Day Sheet, Monthly Sum- 
mary of Fleet, Daily Repair, Stock 
Room and Maintenance Report, and 
Tire Record. 

Mr. Sniffin is an advisory motor 
truck engineer who is a nationally 
recognized authority in this field. 
His fifth text will appear in an 
early issue. 








Among the “fixed charges,” a few 
words of explanation are in order. The 
total investment of the equipment is 
figured minus the tires because these are 
taken care of separately among mainte- 
nance charges. The investment is best 
depreciated on the basis of the number 
of miles traveled in the period—that is, 
pro-rated according to the estimated 
mileage life of the vehicle, and this 
varies according to the size and make 
of truck. Tires are depreciated in the 
same way, but separately because they 
have a different figure of mileage life. 

Interest on the investment (one of 
the fixed charges) is figured at one-half 
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the current rate of interest because the 
item of depreciation throughout the 
truck’s serviceable life reduces the 
amount of the investment each year. 
Thus it is considered best practice to 
equalize this by considering only half 
of the interest charges. 


What Forms Are Necessary? 


W ITH the foregoing outline of de- 
sired information as the objective, 
we are now ready to see how this in- 
formation can be obtained. Although it 
will be impossible to give a system which 
will be flexible enough to meet any in- 
dividual set of conditions, the following 
points will be valuable in indicating 
what kind of records are necessary. 

In working out a cost-record system, 
many concerns make the mistake of re- 
quiring too much of the drivers’ time 
and expecting too much of his intel- 
lectual capacity. Wherever possible, 
this work should be done by the book- 
keeping department. 

1. Driver’s Daily Report: Some meth- 
od of recording the driver’s work, vehicle 
expense, mileage, etc., from day to day, 
is obviously necessary. The Driver’s 
Daily Report form usually works out 
very similar to a day-book in a_ book- 
keeping system and the items shown on 
it are later entered on summary records 
by the clerical department. Many con- 
cerns provide each driver with a pad of 
printed slips, one of which is turned in 
every day. On this he records pur- 
chases of fuel, oil, etc., which are later 
checked with garage invoices. 

On this slip he gives also his perform- 
ance records for the day. For example, 
at the end of a day’s run he inserts his 
speedometer reading. At each unload- 
ing of goods collected or loading of goods 
to be delivered he inserts the number 
of orders in the proper space on the 
ecard. Finally, the number of round 
trips made in the day is often required. 

The foregoing is all that is really re- 
quired of the driver as far as cost 
keeping is concerned. There are no 
difficulties to be met in most cases in 
getting this amount of information ac- 
curately, because a daily report form 
of this kind contains nothing which is 
too much to expect of the driver. Most 
attempts to go beyond this to get fur- 
ther data are dangerous. 


A final point worth mentioning about 
the Driver’s Daily Report is that many 
concerns find it advisable to allow a 
space on the card for the driver’s report 
on the condition of the vehicle. This is 
often very helpful in encouraging drivers 
to report irregularities of running which 
may be adjusted or repaired in their 
early stages, thus saving considerably on 
later repair bills. 

2. Truck Day Sheet: The drivers’ 
daily reports must be turned in to the 
clerical department and here organized 
and put together in some systematic 


manner. The Truck Day Sheet answers 
this purpose. 
There is one sheet per truck per 


month. The days of the month are ruled 
horizontally and the various items which 





TRUCK OPERATION COST 


are entered each day are ruled vertically. 
These items are merely a recapitulation 
of the drivers’ reports. At the bottom 
of the column, where it is summarized 
at the end of the month, provision is 
made for adding the repair charges 
which have been incurred against that 
truck during the month. (see point 4 
hereinafter) and any other charges di- 
rectly chargeable against the month, 
such as tire cost (according to mileage), 
driver’s and helper’s wages, garage rent, 
grease, supplies, etc. 

The result is that the final figure 
represents what it has cost to operate 
the vehicle during the month with the 
exception of the fixed charges and those 
costs which are rightfully to be dis- 
tributed over twelve months in the year. 
These latter costs are taken care of in 
this way: 

There may be a space allowed on the 
sheet, set aside from everything else, 
where large current costs such as over- 
haul, painting, fines for traffic violations, 
etc.,;are inserted. These, together with 
the fixed charges (depreciation, interest, 
taxes and license) are usually carried 
over month to month and finally com- 
puted at the end of the year. Or they 
may be so arranged that the large cur- 
rent costs may be divided by 12 and 
the fixed charges per month added as 
they are. Thus the owner has at least 
an approximate figure at the end of each 
month which he may use as his guide 
and compare with other months and 
other vehicles. 

3. Monthly Summary of Fleet: This 
form is a very simple one to understand, 
it being a recapitulation of the Truck 
Day Sheets for all trucks in the fleet, 
made up at the end of each month. 
This also is computed on the monthly 
basis and is finally recapitulated at the 
end of the year. 

4. Daily Repair, Stock Room and 
Maintenance Report: In order to keep 
track of each vehicle’s maintenance ex- 
pense some form is necessary which will 
supply the information to be inserted on 
the Truck Day Sheet for the items of 
repairs, overhauling, mechanic’s time, 
washer’s time, greaser’s time, ete. 

The way in which this is taken care 
of varies a great deal from one concern 
to another simply because every com- 
pany has a different method of having 
this work done. Regardless of whether 
inspections, adjustments, repairs, wash- 
ing, greasing and oiling are done by 
drivers, helpers, employed mechanics, or 
by an outside source, the point to remem- 
ber is that all time charges, materials, 
parts or invoices should be charged indi- 
vidually against the vehicle for which 
the work was done. 

When service such as this is done on 
the outside it is a simple matter to re- 
quest that invoices be itemized according 
to the vehicles and then entered on the 
Truck Day Sheet. Work done by the 
driver or helper is often not charged 
against the vehicle excepting the mate- 
rials used, inasmuch as this is included 
in the item of wages. 

The company which operates its own 
service and garage facilities will need a 
separate bookkeeping system for this, 
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which will be very much the same as an 
accounting system for a business for 
itself. For our present purpose in this 
article there is no need to complicate 
the subject by attempting to bring in 
the cost-keeping requirements of a pri- 
vate garage and repair shop other than 
to mention briefly the following essentia! 
forms. 

(a) Mechanics and Helpers’ Time 
Card: This is a simple time sheet daily 
record, giving the amount of time spent 
in repair on each vehicle, with materials 
used. The materials entered here are 
later checked with the Daily Stock Room 
Report (b), the price computed and 
charged in a lump sum with the time 
taken for the job on the Truck Day 
Sheet. 

(b) Daily Stock Room Report: Parts, 
supplies and materials taken out of the 
stockroom by workmen are entered on 
this form. Many concerns carry this as 
a perpetual inventory by means of which 
they can know, at all times, how much 
stock is on hand and when stock needs 
to be replenished. 

(c) Job Ticket: Overhauls, lengthy 
repairs and painting, when done in the 
company’s own garage, are best handled 
by Job Tickets. This is usually a manila 
card about 9 by 12 inches on which are 
entered all items of time and materials 
chargeable against a certain job on a 
vehicle. 

(d) Maintenance Chart: While this is 
not a part of the cost-keeping system, it 
is mentioned here while speaking of 
garage forms because the writer urgent- 
ly recommends it to any concern that 
handles its own service work. There is 
a Maintenance Chart for each truck 
under this plan and this may be con- 
veniently placed on the wall of the 
garage in the vehicle’s customary park- 
ing position. When oil has been changed 
in the motor, when parts of the truck 
have been greased or oiled, inspections 
made of the chassis, tires, etc., and when 
water has been added to the battery and 
when carbon has been removed, valves 
ground, etc., each is marked on the 
maintenance chart. In this way, neglect 
of maintenance which is so essential 
to economical operation, is avoided and 
periodical attention to these details is 
provided for in a systematic way. 

5. Tire Record: This is an optional 
form, not entirely necessary but one 
which many concerns are finding very 
valuable. The tire record usually is in 
the form of a history card, there being 
one card for each tire in service, and it 
shows the amount of service each tire 
has given and the cost per mile from the 
time it is purchased until it is scrapped. 

In detail, the garage superintendent 
enters the time it is bought, the different 
cars on which it is used during its life, 
the wheel it is used on, and the mileage 
of each wheel. The cost of the tire also 
is entered, and at the end of its life the 
cost per mile, including repairs, is ob- 
tained. 

This record is valuable not only in 
encouraging drivers to keep tire costs 
down but it helps to make the cost 
system more accurate insofar as this 
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item is concerned. Moreover it supplies 
an excellent method of comparing dif- 
ferent makes of tires and determining 
which the concern can use more profit- 
ably. 

The foregoing suggestions on cost- 
keeping forms provide what is, in the 
writer’s opinion, the best skeleton out- 
line that can be offered in such a general 
way, considering the great difference in 
conditions from one concern to another. 
An individual study based on this as a 
guide should be very productive in 
reaching the ideal system for an indi- 
vidual business. 


Cost Keeping Pays Its Way 


OME companies try to make too hard 
a job of keeping delivery costs, 
bringing in many difficult ideas and 
methods with the hope of getting addi- 
tional or more precisely accurate in- 
formation. The more we observe some 
of these systems, the more we are con- 
vinced that the most satisfactory system 
is the one which is, first of all, as 
simple and as “fool-proof” as it can be. 
That is why the writer has suggested 
here just the very simplest form of cost 
keeping which will serve the purpose 
satisfactorily. 
It must not be assumed that the detail 


CONTACT WITH CUSTOMERS 


necessary to keep records on trucks is 
just an added curse to the whole de- 
livery idea. Many truck users have told 
me that they feel this way about it and 
I have tried to point out to them that 
the right kind of a record system will 
pay its own way in the economies it will 
permit. 

The owner who keeps a constant check 
on his truck operation will find that this 
helps reduce costs in more ways than 
one. With itemized records before him 
from day to day he will find that many 
leaks will be discovered and ways for 
improvement suggested that would occur 
to him in no other way. 

As an example of this, let us see brief- 
ly how a daily check would work to 
help reduce fuel cost: 

A truck in good condition will operate 
under normal loads and over average 
roads at, say, ten miles to the gallon 
of gas. This will be shown on the daily 
record. But a constant inspection of 
this will disclose that gradually or 
perhaps suddenly only five or six miles 
are being obtained for each gallon of 
gas. The record proves a_ barometer 
that gives warning that something is 
wrong and that an inspection is required 
at once. 

Sometimes dragging brakes may be 
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responsible; again it may be that the 
carburetor requires readjustment. What- 
ever the fault is, attention is called to 
it, the trouble is located and rectified, 
and the gasoline consumption is reduced 
materially. 
“A True Picture” 

- this daily check is not made and 
- watched, the trouble goes unnoticed 
until some time later, when the unusually 
large operating costs are questioned or 
there is a general overhauling of the 
truck. 

In virtually all cases where too much 
gas is being used there is a correspond- 
ing wastage of oil. When the mixture 
is too rich the oil is being diluted and 
its lubricating value is lost. Where 
brakes drag, more power than should 
be required is used with the extra con- 
sumption of oil. 

Keeping the gasoline mileage records 
and watching them will save a truck 
owner a substantial amount during the 
vear. Also it will be of value to him 
in getting a true picture of what his 
trucks are costing him to operate. It 
is particularly valuable to owners of 
fleets of trucks, as it shows what make 
of trucks are the most economical over 
a period of service. 


‘‘Mellow the Harshness of Business Contact With 
Human Quality of Understanding”’ 


“OW to Placate the “Hard-Boiled” 

Customer; or “Selling One’s Ware- 

house So that Every New Customer Is 
a Permanent Customer”: 

Of course, you have tried'it. The ques- 
tion is, have you ever given any thought 
to the matter so as to put it across 
successfully? 

This world of ours is made up of all 
kinds of people. Warehouse executives 
are no different from the rest of man- 
kind. We all have our peculiarities. 
Some of us in our daily life are just 
commonplace and others are extremely 
fussy. Through no fault of our own 
some of us commonplace ones are sud- 
denly thrown into difficulties which, un- 
fortunately, make us grouchy and move 
us to vent our spleen on those with whom 
we come in contact. Sometimes it is the 
warehouseman who suffers from these 
“grouchers”—but many times it is the 
prospective customer who is disgusted 
with the brusque manners of the ware- 
houseman. 

Results, turnovers and anything to in- 
crease our volume of business are upper- 
most with us all the time. We are 
reaching out everywhere for all we can 
get. It is human nature. 

Do any of us, in this hurly-burly life, 
dig deep enough in the recesses of our 
minds to learn how best to handle each 
customer as he or she comes along? 

Do we in a civil way give due weight 


By A VETERAN STORAGE EXECUTIVE 


to the proposal offered, even though the 
customer is holding or trying to hold 
us down to his own advantage? 

The warehouseman has got to live. We 
want him to live and prosper. His public 
services to the community entitle him 
to a living. The point is, “Why go off 
the handle?” when confronted with a 
“tough customer?” 

Efficiency should not in itself be the 
only acid-test for fitting our salesmen 
properly to handle our trade. There are 
other requisites which we should have. 
Have we got the proper temperament 
and knack of handling men and women? 
Does our individual personality actually 
radiate? Are we resourceful? 


That Balloons That Came Back 


John L. Nichols, dean of the ware- 
housemen in Boston, who has made a 
life-study of the warehouse industry, 
told the other day a very appropriate 
story on the successful handling of cus- 
tomers and the far-reaching resources of 
a warehouseman, touching on this very 
subject. He said: 

“Several years ago at an American 
Warehousemen’s Association convention 
I saw a Kansas City warehouseman blow- 
ing up a toy balloon for all he was worth. 
Everyone present was agreeably sur- 
prised and had a good laugh; it was so 
novel, coming apparently from such a 
sedate business man. 


“When he had it fully blown up we 
all saw printed on the balloon the name 
of his warehouse. Then he joshed us 
about having the laugh at his expense 
and said: ‘I wouldn’t be without a sup- 
ply of those balloons in my warehouse 
for any amount of money.’ 

“At once we began to sit up and take 
notice of the balloon delegate. Con- 
tinuing he said: ‘Eight out of ten of 
those little balloons come back to us.’ 

“Many of the delegates thought he 
was not all there, and some present 
wanted to know how they came back. 
He replied, ‘There are a lot of women, 
most of them married, who come to our 
warehouse on business. Naturally, many 
of them bring along children. If the 
youngster is restless and cranky, which 
very often happens, it is just impossible 
to do any business with the mother. So 
at once we give the child a balloon. He 
blows himself to his heart’s content. 
Then we have a chance to do business 
with the mother. The mother, having 
seen our act of kindness to the child, is 
at once a ‘permanent customer. We 
have the child too who “hollers” for his 
balloon the moment he reaches the 
door.’ ” 

The foregoing anecdote is indicative 
of the very satisfying results which can 
be obtained by mellowing the harshness 
of our business contacts with a little of 
that human quality of understanding. 
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Standards 


Announced by New York Warehousemen 


In Cooperation with Bankers and Merchants, Solutions Will Be 
Sought of Problems Involving Responsibility, Costs and 
Rates, Ethics, Practices, Educational Advertising, Etc. 


By KENT B. STILES 


try in the country’s metropolis has set in full motion 
the machinery essential to its future operation in 
alliance with bankers and merchants. Features of the 
plan, as approved by representatives of the three groups 
financial and distribution and public storage inter- 
ests—at a joint conference held under the auspices of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York on April 6, may 
be summarized as follows: 

The use of non-negotiable receipts will be urged as 
being more adaptable to the banker’s use when money is 
loaned on goods in storage. 

sankers and warehousemen will work in unison in ex- 
changing information regarding negotiable receipts. 

An effort will be made to eliminate the use of trust re- 
ceipts when circumstances necessitate return of pledged 


j HE merchandise and cold storage warehouse indus- 


warehouse receipts. 


Encouragement will be given to more general use of 
the uniform warehouse receipts approved by the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association and indorsed by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Through the instrumentality of the Warehousemen’s 
Association of the Port of New York higher standards of 
business ethics and practice will be undertaken within 
the port’s public storage industry generally. 

Banks and distributors will be made more familiar with 
warehousing’s character, service, facilities, uses, ete. 

Consideration will be given to a cooperative educational 
advertising campaign on behalf of the industry. 

All the warehouses within the port will be urged to 
adopt and use standard cost records, to the end that the 
industry’s financial responsibility occasioned by unprofit- 
able contracts may be strengthened. 





\ ARTIN E. DODGE, manager of the 

industrial bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, presided at 
the conference, held in the association’s 
assembly hall in the Woolworth Build- 
ing. W. E. Quail, assistant manager, 
was secretary. On the rostrum with Mr. 
Dodge were W. F. Firth, president of 
the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of New York; P. L. Gerhardt, presi- 
dent of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association; 
H. E. S. Wilson, chairman of the joint 
committee of bankers, merchants and 
warehousemen; and John W. Lieb, chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Association’s 
industrial committee and a _ vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Co. 

Opening the conference, Mr. Dodge 
urged those attending to take seriously 
the recommendations to be _ presented, 
whether or not they agreed with them. 

Mr. Wilson, as chairman of the joint 
committee, then presented his report, 
based on the committee’s inquiries, con- 
ferences and discussions since the incep- 
tion of the inquiry about a year ago. 
The report follows: 

“The Joint Warehouse Committee, as 
authorized by the Warehouse Conference 
of Dec. 7, 1926, submits herewith for 
your consideration its findings and rec- 
ommendations. 

“This committee consists of six rep- 
resentatives of warehouse companies lo- 
cated in the metropolitan district, five 
representatives of New York commer- 
cial banks, and three New York mer- 





Working With Bankers 


and Distributors 


HE development of warehous- 

ing during the past decade has 
brought increasing recognition of 
the importance of establishing a 
solid basis of cooperation between 
the public storage industry on the 
one hand and the bankers and the 
storers on the other. 

In the port of New York such 
a basis has been created after 
some months of preliminary studies 
followed by conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the three groups. 

The results of the inquiry and 
of the mutual discussions were 
brought out at a conference held 
in New York on April 6. 

The significance of this move- 
ment is more than local. P. L. 
Gerhard, president of the merchan- 
dise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, told 
the conferees that it was national 
in scope—for conditions prevailing 
in New York exist, he pointed out, 
elsewhere in the country. 

Consequently what the New York 
storage executives have done to set 
their business house in order is of 
interest to the industry generally. 
This article sets down the features 
of the April 6 conference. 








chants who use public warehouse fa- 
cilities: a total of fourteen members. 
Eight meetings were held with an aver- 
age attendance of ten members per 
meeting. The Merchants’ Association 
extended the courtesy of its offices for 
these meetings, which were held on 
Wednesdays, starting Jan. 21, 1927, and 
ending March 23, 1927. 

“The purpose of this committee was 
to study existing conditions in the pub- 
lic warehouse industry in New York 
City and vicinity, and to formulate rec- 
ommendations to improve the standards 
and ways of transacting the public 
warehouse business of New York. The 
following subjects developed in the sur- 
vey of this industry by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York were taken 
as a basis for the committee’s study: 

“1. Prevalent defects in methods of 
handling negotiable warehouse receipts. 

“2. Need of more adequate safeguards 
for warehoused goods and improved 
means for checking the financial and 
moral responsibility of warehouses. 

“3. Desirability, arising from changed 
distribution methods, of developing the 
warehouse into a more complete distrib- 
uting agency, and educating merchants 
and shippers to its full use as such. 

“4. Undue complexity and diversity of 
rates, and the lack of proper cost find- 
ing systems. 

“5. Embarrassing difficulties in the 
operation of warehouses arising from 
unreasonable city ordinances and United 
States Treasury Department regulations, 
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improper insurance regulations and 
charges, and the competition of ware- 
housemen using Government property at 
unusually low rentals. 


Warehouse Receipts 


“The use of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts was the first subject considered, 
and your committee believes that exist- 
ing laxity in the handling of this instru- 
ment is placing unwarranted responsi- 
bility on the warehouses. Great incon- 
venience is caused by the difficulty 
experienced in locating the party actu- 
ally concerned with deterioration of 
stored property after a negotiable re- 
ceipt has changed hands several times. 
Remedial measures are proposed that 
attempt first to further the use of non- 
negotiable receipts, and secondly to es- 
tablish a practice by which the banks 
would advise warehouses when nego- 
tiable receipts are deposited with a bank 
as collateral for loans. 

“The non-negotiable receipt is more 
adaptable to the banker’s use when 
money is to be loaned on goods in stor- 
age, for the goods are under his sole 
control. The warehouseman will not 
permit delivery, or even inspection of 
the goods, without the written authority 
of the banker. In case the borrower is 
involved in litigation, an attachment of 
the goods will not prevail as long as 
the receipt is in the name of the banker. 
The banker assumes no liability or dim- 
inution of security in the event of loss, 
misplacement, or destruction of a non- 
negotiable receipt, since goods cannot be 
released without his written order. Par- 
tial delivery can be made merely on 
the written order of the banker. Most 
of the warehousemen issue non-nego- 
tiable receipts when banks desire this 
substitute, without a charge for the ad- 
ditional receipt. 

Merchants’ Trust Receipts 


“The second suggestion covering the 
practice of having banks advise the 
warehouse storing pledged _ property 
when they accept a negotiable receipt 
as collateral for a loan, is designed to 
assist the bank in checking the existence 
of goods in storage, as well as to keep 
warehousemen informed of the current 
ownership of the goods. This will en- 
able the warehousemen to notify the 
banks of the condition of the warehoused 
goods and accrued liabilities against 
them. Standard printed forms are rec- 
ommended for use in this procedure. 

“Your committee has already dis- 
cussed these two matters with repre- 
sentatives of a committee of the junior 
officers of the large commercial banks, 
called the Junior Committee of Banks. 
The discussion showed that the second 
proposal would only be practical in the 
case of miscellaneous commodities such 
as barreled goods, and would entail too 
much detail work if applied to staple 
commodities, as cotton in bales. It was 
also found that it would be necessary 
to address a letter to every bank in 
New York explaining the new practices 
recommended in order to bring these 
improved practices to the attention of 
banking institutions. 


NEW YORK SURVEY 


“The practice of substituting mer- 
chants’ trust receipts for pledged ware- 
house receipts, when it is necessary 
temporarily to return a pledged receipt 
to a warehouseman for a stamping of 
paid storage charges, or partial release 
of a shipment, has proved cumbersome 
to banks and merchant borrowers. If 
this were handled directly between the 
bank and the warehouse, it would elimi- 
nate the need of using trust receipts 
and save the merchant from becoming 
involved in the transfer. The bank would 
gain the advantage of always having a 
warehouseman’s receipt for collateral, 
instead of a trust receipt, which might 
be of doubtful value. 

“There is a lack of uniformity in 
warehouse receipts in use in the New 
York district, resulting in errors and 
inconvenience which might be avoided 
by the use of a standard form. Such 
a form has been developed by the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
approved by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, many merchants and 
shippers, and is already in general use. 


Responsibility of Warehouses 


“The integrity and financial responsi- 
bility of warehouses are two important 
factors in the warehouse business which 
hardly seem to have been given the 
careful scrutiny which the duties per- 
formed warrant. In contracting for 
storage, these factors are generally sec- 
ondary to the rates quoted. The fact 
is often lost sight of that a warehouse- 
man is intrusted with the custody of 
valuable and perishable merchandise, in 
the storage of which his responsibility 
is even greater than that of the cus- 
todian of money. If reliable information 
were readily available along the lines 
indicated below, its use by merchants 
and banks would tend to eliminate un- 
necessary losses and would promote 
well-founded confidence in the ware- 
house industry generally: 

“1. Business history of the warehouse 
company and the principals connected 
with it. 

“2. Number, size and character of 
buildings, leased or owned, with insur- 
ance rates. 

“3. Financial statement. 

“4. Bank and customer’ references 
(confidential). 

Cost Records and Rates 


“A vital problem of the warehouse in- 
dustry is the establishment of proper 
storage and handling rates. In many 
cases rates are apparently quoted with- 
out regard to the facilities offered or 
without a correct analysis of costs. 
Ignorance of the actual costs of doing 
business often leads the warehouseman 
to contract for storage at an unprofit- 
able figure. The establishment of stand- 
ard cost keeping records among the lo- 
cal warehousemen and the use of these 
cost figures as a basis for setting rates 
are necessary to prevent lowered stand- 
ards of service, and weakened financial 
responsibility occasioned by unprofitable 
contracts. The American Warehouse- 
men’s Association has developed a 
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standard system of cost accounting 
specially adapted to this business, and 
this extract could be printed for dis- 
tribution to local warehousemen. 


Warehouse as Distributing Agency 


“Hand-to-mouth buying habits and 
improved transportation services have 
effected a change in distribution meth- 
ods. In most cases it is not necessary 
for a manufacturer to carry large ‘spot 
stocks’ at New York, as freight service 
is now such that he can rely upon rea- 
sonably quick delivery of direct ship- 
ments. With this change the public 
warehouse has undertaken the functions 
of a complete distributing agent. There 
are many fine examples of New York 
warehouses performing the tasks of 
making piece shipments, trucking and 
even collecting. In the Middle West this 
practice has become common, and has 
led to chains of public warehouses be- 
ing organized to handle distribution all 
over the country. 

“Many large and small manufac- 
turers and distributors, however, have 
followed the custom of having private 
storage space in New York City, which 
has resulted in high overhead expenses 
caused both by the maintaining of a 
separate organization and the use of 
costly building space. 

“Much of the unnecessary expense of 
this system could be eliminated through 
the wider use of public warehouse fa- 
cilities. Acquainting business men with 
the economy of using the full services 
of reliable public warehouses is a_ prob- 
lem of the entire industry. and so lends 
itself to a cooperative advertising cam- 
paign. 

Restrictions—Trade Association 


“Regarding unreasonable city ordi- 
nances, Treasury Department and in- 
surance regulations, and Government 
competition, it was found that these 
matters are already being actively taken 
up by the Warehousemen’s Association 
of the Port of New York. 

“Means of effecting the proposals of 
your committee have been considered, 
and the most practical appears to be 
through an enlarged and strengthened 
warehousemen’s association. The _ suc- 
cessful completion of the program out- 
lined here will be greatly facilitated by 
a complete representation of all re- 
sponsible warehouses located in the Port 
of New York. 

“With such an association whole- 
heartedly engaged in carrying out the 
major enterprises suggested, minor 
trade matters will give way to the 
higher purpose of fostering the welfare 
and development of the entire industry, 
with corresponding benefits accruing to 
the individual companies. In view of the 
greater feeling of cooperation now pre- 
vailing among the various members of 
the warehouse industry, proposals backed 
by an enlarged and strengthened asso- 
ciation cannot help but be productive of 
gratifying results. 


Nine Recommendations 


“Your committee recommends that 
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suitable action be taken to make effec- 
tive the following proposals: 

“7, Banks and storers should be in- 
formed of the cases in which it is ad- 
visable to use non-negotiable warehouse 
receipts. 

“2 Banks holding negotiable ware- 
house receipts as collateral for loans 
should advise the warehouseman issuing 
such receipts, to the end that the ware- 
houseman may be in a position to keep 
the bank informed as to matters which 
might affect the bank’s interest in the 
merchandise covered by the receipts. 

“3. The present banking custom of 
using trust receipts when circumstances 
necessitate the temporary return of a 
pledged warehouse receipt should be 
eliminated as far as may be practical, 
and this operation handled directly be- 
tween the banks and warehouses. 

“4. The use of standard form ware- 
house receipts, as approved by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the American Bankers’ Association, the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
merchants and shippers, should be en- 
couraged; and the use of all other forms 
discouraged. 

“5. The improved spirit of coopera- 
tion now prevailing among warehouse- 
men should be taken advantage of by 
concrete and continuous efforts to pro- 
mote and maintain the highest stand- 


ards of business ethics and practices 
throughout the industry. 
“6, Information concerning  ware- 


houses along the lines indicated above 
should be compiled and made available 
for the use of banks and merchants. 


Cooperative Advertising 


“7. A cooperative educational adver- 
tising campaign, designed to fully ac- 
quaint merchants and shippers with the 


facilities, services and responsibility of 
New York warehouses, should be car- 
ried on through the medium of local 
newspapers for the period of one year. 
“8. An attempt should be made to se- 
cure the general adoption and use of 
standard cost records by all warehouses. 
“9. The Warehousemen’s Association 
of the Port of New York should take 
the necessary steps to secure complete 
representation in its membership of all 
responsible warehouse concerns in New 
York and vicinity, and should undertake 
constructive work along the lines sug- 
gested in the above recommendations as 
well as to continue their present efforts.” 
The members of the joint committee 
signing this report are the chairman, 
H. E. S. Wilson, president of Campbell 
Stores, Hoboken, N. J.; Herman J. Cook, 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Co.; C. A. Hitchcock, traffic manager of 
Morimura Brothers, Japanese’ goods; 
Fred. J. Leary, vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Co.; Henry H. 
Lickel, of William Iselin & Co., dry 
goods; E. H. Maxwell, vice-president of 
Independent Stores, Inc.; Edwin Morton, 
treasurer of Baltimore & Ohio Stores, 
Inc.; J. L. O'Neill, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Col. Gustave Porges, 
vice-president of the Strohmeyer & Arpe 
Co., importers; A. C. Pouch, vice-presi- 
dent of both the American Dock Co. and 
Pouch Terminals, Inc.; F. W. Seusing, 
vice-president of Bowne-Morton’s Stores, 
Inc. (Brocklyn); D. L. Tilly, executive 
vice-president of the New York Dock 
Co.; A. E. Van Doren, vice-president of 
the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co.; Wilbert Ward, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; and 
W. E. Quail, secretary of the committee 
and assistant manager of the industrial 
bureau of the Merchants’ Association. 


“The Evolution of Overhead 


Fundamental principles to be taken 
into account by manufacturers in the 
proper treatment of overhead costs are 
set forth in a pamphlet, “The Evolution 
of Overhead Accounting,” issued by the 


Department of Manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The foreword states: 


“It is now generally recognized that 
overhead is the most important factor 
in cost accounting. Yet, until compara- 
tively recently, even with improved 
methods in accountacy, the overhead 
content in the cost of a commodity has 
been roughly estimated or guessed at. 
Increasing competition, refinements in 
machinery and production methods and 
intelligence used in management have 
brought to the front the problem of 
more accurately measuring overhead.” 

The Chamber’s Department of Manu- 
facture, aware of the confusion among 
manufacturers over treatment of over- 
head, has just completed a special study 
of the best methods of accounting pro- 
cedure. The material developed is used 
as a basis for the pamphlet. 

The pamphlet is intended to be use- 


ful to manufacturers in all lines. It is 
divided into two parts. The first is de- 
voted to the history of overhead ac- 
counting, showing various stages in the 
development of modern practice in such 
manner as to make clear the funda- 
mentals in the accounting that are to- 
day recognized as important. The sec- 


Warehouse Bill Passes 


The California State Senate has just 
passed the Nelson bill, placing complete- 
ly under control of the California State 
Railroad Commission all public dry 
warehouses in San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les and Oakland. Presentation of the 
measure to the upper branch of the 
Legislature precipitated a wordy battle 
between the representatives of the can- 
nery interests and the warehousemen, 
principal opposition to the bill having 
come from the fruit and vegetable can- 
ners. 

The Nelson measure, which probably 
will be passed by the House also, re- 
quires that, in order to open a new pub- 
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Committee to Continue 


R. DODGE informed the conference 
1 that the vote by this committee in 
favor of all the recommendations in the 
report had been virtually unanimous. 

Mr. Firth outlined the port associa- 
tion’s membership campaign, aimed to 
build united support by New /York’s 
warehouse industry, and Judge Thomas 
B. Paton, general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, characterized 
those sections of the report relating to 
banking as being “very desirable.” He 
added that the committee’s studies 
should be of value to bankers through- 
out the country. 

Discussion developed opinion’ that 
warehousemen would rather have non- 
negotiable receipts outstanding, whereas 
many storers, not familiar with the 
significance of that document, were gen- 
erally insisting on negotiable receipts 
when the non-negotiable forms would 
better serve the purposes of all the inter- 
ests involved. 

The nine recommendations contained 
in the committee’s report were unani- 
mously adopted by the conference. 

It was felt that the committee should 
be continued in an effort to guide the 
program toward maturity, and the con- 
ference so voted. The committee will 
hold its next meeting on the first 
Wednesday in October. Meanwhile the 
warehousemen’s association will strive 
to put the recommendations into effect 
and will submit a report at the October 
assembly. 

During discussion of this phase of the 
situation Colonel Gerhardt emphasized 
that the conditions prevailing in New 
York existed throughout the country— 
that the problems confronted in New 
York were not local, but were national 
in scope. 


Accounting’ ‘ 


ond part offers some suggestions to the 
manufacturer who wishes to improve his 
accounting procedure. 

E. W. McCullough, manager of the 
Chamber’s Department of Manufacture, 
announces that a copy of the pamphlet 
will be sent to any executive request- 
ing it. 


the Senate in California 


lic warehouse in cities of more than 
150,000 anywhere in California, a cer- 
tificate of public necessity and conven- 
ience must be obtained from the Rail- 
road Commission. 

Senator J. M. Inman, of Sacramento, 
charged that in introducing the meas- 
ure, the warehousemen were seeking 
protection against competition. 

Senator H. C. Nelson, author of the 
bill, countered with the statement that 
the bill was merely regulatory, to put 
the warehousing industry on an estab- 
lished basis in the State. 

The measure finally was passed by a 
vote of 21 to 16. 
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Warehouse Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 
Published in Department of Commerce Bulletin 


tract Terms,” the standard con- 

tract terms and conditions for 
general merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses have been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce as pamphlet No. 
18 of its Domestic Commerce Series. 
These are the warehousing practices— 
called, in the public storage industry’s 
pioneer days, “rules and regulations’— 
designed to govern the business relations 
between merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses on the one hand and the 
storing public on the other. A copy of 
the pamphlet may be obtained for five 
cents by addressing Distribution and 
Warehousing 

Julius Klein, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, says in 
the foreword: 

“The warehouse is an integral part of 
our transportation and distribution sys- 
tem. Uniformity in contractual rela- 
tionship between the warehouseman and 
his client, as expressed in the contract 
terms and conditions on a warehouse re- 
ceipt, means not only elimination of 
waste in distribution but also facilitates 
the use of the warehouse receipt as a 
credit instrument. A standard of prac- 
tice in the relationship between storer 
and storee is thereby established. 

“Representatives of the warehouse 
industry, the banking interests, shippers 
and receivers of freight, and railway 
men, in joint conference, and in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce, 
on April 30, 1926, unanimously agreed 
upon a set of standard contract terms 
and conditions for general merchandise 
and cold storage warehouses. The vol- 
ume of business affected by the use of 
these standard terms runs into billions 
of dollars annually and is handled by 
over 4000 warehouses. The broad and 
far-reaching effect of this standardiza- 
tion program is apparent. Over 200,- 
000,000 sq. ft. of storage space, handling 
a constantly moving volume of goods in 
process of distribution, will now be of- 
fered to the public upon a _ standard 
contractual basis. 

“The standardization and simplifica- 
tion of contract terms and conditions for 
the warehouse industry is the result of 
cooperative work by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
warehousemen and other groups inter- 
ested. The recommended contract terms 
and conditions have been accepted by a 
sufficient number of representative users 
of warehouse forms to assure their gen- 
eral approval by both the warehouse 
industry and associated industries. 

“The adoption of these standard terms 
and conditions marks the completion of 
the work of simplification undertaken by 
the Department of Commerce in respect 
to warehouse forms. The face and size 
of forms used in the warehouse industry 


| owner the title “Warehouse Con- 


were indorsed by the Department on 
Sept. 24, 1924. With the standard con- 
tract terms and conditions on the backs 
of warehouse receipts, the use of such 
receipts in credit transactions will be 
facilitated, with resulting benefit to the 
dealer, consumer, shipper, and banker 
alike.” 
The Future 


A REPORT of the proceedings of the 
‘& general conference which preceded 
the Department of Commerce’s endorse- 
ment of the terms and conditions is set 
down in the document by A. Lane Crich- 
er, assistant chief of the Department’s 
transportation division. This embraces 
the forms simplification conference held 
in Washington in September, 1924, un- 
der the auspices of the Department’s 
simplified practice division, and _ the 
terms and conditions conference held in 
Washington on April 30, 1926. Then 
follows the text of the contract terms 
and conditions as adopted at the April 
30 assembly and as indorsed by the 
Department of Commerce on Oct. 30, 
1926. (The text has previously been 
published in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing.) As to the future, Mr. Cricher 
says in the new document: 

“These standard contract terms and 
conditions may be revised. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be glad to co- 
operate to the end that standard 
uniform practices in contractual rela- 
tionship between the warehouse and as- 
sociated industries may be maintained. 

“Changes or inclusion of new sections 
will be considered if in the future opin- 
ion of committees representing the ware- 
housemen, shippers, bankers, railway 
men, or others, revision should be made 
because of changes in trade practices or 
other causes. Should a committee rep- 
resenting one of the interested groups, 
in conference with the Department 
of Commerce, suggests changes or 
modification of the terms, the Depart- 
ment will submit the recommendations 
to the other committees in joint confer- 
ence. The recommendations of that 
joint-committee conference will then be 
submitted to a general conference simi- 
lar to that wherein these standard con- 
tract terms aand_ conditions were 
unanimously adopted by the warehouse 
and associated industries. 

“It is hoped that the standard con- 
tract terms and conditions, as set forth, 
will become the standard practice of 
the warehouse and associated industries. 
They are not mandatory. The success 
of this simplified practice recommenda- 
tion depends entirely upon the adherence 
to and the general use of these terms 
and conditions by the trade. Since the 
approval has been so complete (the 
vote at the general conference meeting 
in Washingten, April 30, was unani- 
mous in the adoption of these terms and 
conditions), it is believed that this sim- 


plified recommendation will meet with 
a large measure of success.” 
Appendix I of the document gives the 
names of national organizations repre- 
sented by committees at the various 
conferences. These include the National 
Distributors’ Association, the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the American 
Bankers’ Association, the American 
Railway Association, and the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, the American 
Acceptance Council and the Department 
of Commerce also were represented. 
Appendix II sets down the names of 
the acceptors of the contract terms and 
conditions. This list includes twenty- 
seven trade associations, of which 
eighteen are shippers’ organizations; 
nearly 300 warehouse companies which 
are members of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association; and nearly 200 
individual firms interested in the public 
warehouse method of distribution. 


Supplementary Terms 


* connection with the foregoing it 
will be recalled that at the Kansas 
City convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association a pamphlet was 
distributed on page 3 of which was set 
down a set of local terms and conditions 
designed to conform with local condi- 
tions. These were formulated “in inter- 
pretation of, and supplementary to,” 
the standard terms and conditions. 

At the Kansas City meeting the ques- 
tion was brought up as to whether it 
would be permissible for a warehouse- 
man to place the local terms and con- 
ditions on the reverse of the uniform 
warehouse receipt. Wilson V. Little, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the 
merchandise division of the A. W. A., 
stated that a Department of Commerce 
ruling on this point would be sought, 
as the banking fraternity might object. 

It is learned that this problem of 
supplementary terms and conditions has 
since been brought to the attention of 
the Department of Commerce, and it is 
anticipated that in due time some de- 
finite method will be decided upon. A. 
Lane Cricher, assistant chief of the De- 
partment’s transportation division, ex- 
plains to Distribution and Warehousing, 
in response to an inquiry. 

“It would appear that the use of any 
supplementary terms, where necessary, 
should be distinct and separate from the 
standard contract terms and conditions. 
You may expect to hear from me on this 
matter as soon as it is discussed further 
with the interested committees. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in no sense a regulatory 
bureau; it is purely cooperative in its 
services and activities; therefore, the 
Department of Commerce cannot give a 
ruling, as a regulatory bureau would 
have authority to do.” 
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Right—This exhibit, at an 
eA industrial exposition in New 
x Haven, Conn., cost The Smed- 
= ley Co. $800—but the result- 
ing actual and prospective 
business more than justified 
the expense. (See page 52 
for news story) 
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Right—Pioneering in 1897. The 
first “stand” of the present Perky 
Bros. Transfer & Storage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. It stood at 
Tenth and Grand Streets, now site 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. Kan- 
sas City’s tallest office building. 
The men, left to right, are “Al” 
Perky, operating executive; J. D. 
Perky, president; a former trans- 
fer man now with the firm, and a 
negro now owner of a small farm 
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The Advertising Appropriation — How 
to Caleulate It Is Told 


By J. J. BERLINER, B. C. S., 
Accountant and Auditor 


is a question that is constantly being asked by 

business executives. To answer this question 
it is essential to have a knowledge of the various methods 
used at present in calculating advertising appropriations. 
These methods may arbitrarily be classified as follows: 

1. By taking a fixed percentage of the sales. Some- 
times the sales figures for the past year are used. In 
other cases, the anticipated sales for the coming year 
form the basis of computation. 

2. By an assessment of a certain unit of the product. 
Here, also, the number of units sold in the previous year, 
or the number of units that is expected to be sold next 
year, may be used. 

3. By putting all the money that can possibly be ob- 
tained into advertising, as an investment in future sales. 
This is a demonstration of superior faith in advertising, 
and is based on the proverb of “casting bread on the 
waters.” Often the investment may be out of all pro- 
portion to the immediate sales or profits of the business. 

4. By using the budget system. 

5. By finding out how much advertising it takes to get 
a new user or a new dealer for a given product, and then 
appropriating enough money to get as many as are wanted 
that year. 

6. By investing in advertising to bring inquiries or 
direct sales. This is the usual mail order method. 


“H OW shall I figure the advertising appropriation?” 


Percentage of Sales 


7. By ascertaining the minimum job to be accomplished 
by the campaign, and then deciding on the mediums and 
size necessary to put over the task. 

8. By appropriating a certain percentage of the previous 
year’s profits. 

9. In addition to the foregoing the element of competi- 
tion must be considered. It is necessary to watch the 
activities of competitors and then set aside enough adver- 
tising funds to “go them one better.” 

10. A plan that combines the percentages of sales and 
the budget system. A definite percentage of sales is un- 
failingly appropriated each year—say 5 per cent. This 
is placed in an advertising fund. The budget varies 
according to the exigencies of the business. It may be 
more than the amount derived from the percentage of 
sales, but more often it is less. Where it is less, the differ- 
ence piles up in the fund for use in those years when 
more advertising is needed than is provided by the cur- 
rent assessment on sales. 

11. Taking out an insurance policy in the form of adver- 
tising investment, to protect the company’s accumulated 
good will (suggested in Printer’s Ink, Dec. 9, 1920 issue). 

Supplementing all these methods it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of the advertising appropriation 
has to be determined by the nature of the business or 
product, by the character of the market, and by the price 
of the product, as well as the profit. 


Advertising percentages obtained in thoroughly established. The plan of 


ETHOD No. 1: Obtaining the ap- 
propriation by a _ percentage of 
sales. 

This method is probably the most com- 
monly used plan. Actually, hundreds of 
business executives arrive at their ap- 
propriations by an approximation of this 
method. One reason for its popularity 
is its mathematical simplicity. There is 
something very definite about it. 

Furthermore it has other advantages, 
as stated by the president of one of the 
largest advertising agencies in New 
York, in the following words: 

“Tl favor the practice of fixing ap- 
propriations upon the percentage of 
sales of established concerns, and on the 
basis of estimated sales within a reason- 
able time with new enterprises. This 
plan designates sales as a primary prod- 
uct of advertising, and good will as a 
secondary product. In short, the object 
in view is—sales—increasing sales—per- 
manency of sales—and good will.” 


this manner vary usually from 2 to 5 
per cent. They run as low as 1.62 per 
cent. The total sales and advertising 
expenditure in the case of Sunkist fruit 
is as high as 10 per cent; and in some 
cases it runs even higher. 

The percentage of sales used for ad- 
vertising in any one industry is really 
of little significance for the reason that 
these percentages vary extensively even 
in the same industry. The percentage 
that one concern is using is not a cri- 
terion or basis for other concerns. Mar- 
ket conditions might be entirely differ- 
ent, thus affecting to a considerable 
extent the advertising appropriation re- 
quired. 

However many advertising men do not 
look with favor on the percentage of 
past sales plan. They hold that it does 
not allow sufficient latitude for increas- 
ing sales. Where a business is being 
built up it needs more advertising in 
proportion to sales than when it is 


assessing future sales instead of past 
sales is therefore coming into wide 
vogue. 

Thus the opinions of many advertising 
men of note are in favor of the method 
of basing the advertising appropriation 
on a certain percentage of the antic- 
ipated sales; they consider it to be the 
most practical way. But in this case a 
concern must not base its appropriation 
on last year’s sales, and where more 
sales effort is required the percentage of 
appropriation to sales must be increased 
to the extent deemed advisable or neces- 
sary. 

The Unit Basis 
\ ETHOD No. 2: Appropriations 
| based on a certain unit of the 
product. 

Many firms take a unit of their prod- 
uct as a basis for figuring all expendi- 
tures. They budget everything on the 
unit basis. Salesmen are allowed so 
much for salary, so much for traveling 
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expenses, etc., per unit. Even the profits 
are figured in the same manner. 

This method is suited particularly to 
those lines where the money value is 
not known until the returns are received 
from the trade, such as when goods are 
sold through auction markets. 

The unit plan of calculation is used 
more frequently in association cam- 
paigns than anywhere else. The cam- 
paign of the California Fruit Growers 
is based on an assessment of 1%c. per 
box of oranges, and 7c. per box of 
lemons. The Metal Lath Association’s 
assessments are based on the number of 
square yards of metal lath sold by its 
members. The coffee campaign fund is 
a result of levy on each bag of coffee. 
Lumber associations assess on so much 
per 1000 feet. The National Canners’ 
Association’s campaign is financed on a 
basis of not to exceed 2c. per case for 
the inspection service and 3c. per case 
for advertis ng. Numerous other illus- 
trations could be cited. 


Inrestment in Future Sales 


\ ETHOD No. 3: Using money avail- 
‘Vi able for advertising as an invest- 
ment in future sales. 

A prominent business executive stated 
his views on calculating advertising cost 
as follows: 

“The real way to decrease your adver- 
tising expense is to increase it. If the 
law of diminishing returns is observed, 
money cannot be spent in advertising. 
It brings back enough sales to pay for 
itself and a profit besides. However, one 
cannot reasonably expect the advertising 
to be profitable the first year or the 
second or perhaps even the third. He 
must have courage to go on, building 
up a good will investment with the as- 
surance that some day it will begin to 
pay back a handsome profit.” 

Many business men must of necessity 
handle their advertising in this manner. 
They may have no definite appropriation 
at all, but put all the money available 
into advertising, just as they might put 
their reserves into gilt-edge securities. 


The Budget System 


M ETHOD No. 4: Budget System. 

J Where a budget system is being 
used, advertising is of course included 
in the budget. Some concerns budget a 
year ahead, some six months, and some 
for even shorter periods, depending on 
the needs of their business. 

It makes little difference whether the 
advertising appropriation is based upon 
a percentage of total sales, or whether 
it is a definite percentage of each unit 
sold, so long as the standard is main- 
tained. 

As applied to advertising, the budget 
system is satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
depending on whether the sum set aside 
for advertising is adequate or inade- 
quate. Since budgets, as a rule, are 
somewhat narrowly and often arbitrari- 
ly fixed, the amount allotted to the ad- 
vertising department or advertising 


manager is likely to be too small for the 
work to be done. 
illustration of this 


An is a concern 


ADVERTISING 


that annually budgets $100,000 a year 
for advertising. It has appropriated 
this sum regularly for the past twenty- 
five years. When this custom was 
started $100,000 a year was a very gen- 
erous appropriation. At that time it 
was a fair percentage of the company’s 
sales. In recent years, however, what 
with space, paper, printing, engravings, 
salaries, and all the other accessories of 
advertising costing more money, $100,- 
000 a year does not give the organization 
the advertising it should have. The 








Some Nuggets on 
Advertising 


— article in answer to the 

- theoretical question “How shall 
I figure advertising appropria- 
tion?” must be of interest to 
shippers and public storage execu- 
tives alike. With the thought that 
it is essential for the business man 
to have a knowledge of the various 
methods at present used in cal- 
culating these appropriations, the 
author here sets down eleven such 
ways. And he offers this signifi- 
cant reasoning: 

“The real way to decrease your 
advertising expense is to increase 
it. If the law of diminishing re- 
turns is observed, money cannot be 
spent in advertising. It brings 
back enough sales to pay for itself 
and a profit besides. However, 
one cannot reasonably expect the 
advertising to be profitable the 
first year or the second or perhaps 
even the third. He must have 
courage to go on, building up a 
good will investment with the as- 
surance that some day it will begin 
to pay back a handsome profit.” 

And elsewhere he comments: 

“Every concern’ protects its 
assets against fire, and in the same 
manner why not protect good will 
against depreciation by insurance 
in the form of advertising?” 








appropriation is, therefore, ridiculously 
out of proportion to the sales. 

On the other hand there is much to 
be said in favor of the budget plan. It 
controls reckless expenditures and per- 
mits careful financing. It allows the 
treasurer of the company to plan ahead 
for all the financial necessities of the 
business. And if the advertising budget 
is unfailingly furnished each year it 
provides that advertising continuity 
which is often lacking where the ap- 
propriation that is available depends on 
the state of the bank account. 

Some concerns are overgenerous with 
their advertising in flush times, and cut 
the advertising down to almost nil 
when business conditions are adverse. 
Obviously the concern with a regular 
appropriation, even though it is small, 
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will get further in the long run than 
the concern that makes a splurge one 
year and then hides its light under a 
bushel basket the next year. 

Along this line an official of one of the 
largest corporations remarked as _ fol- 
lows: 

“During periods of business depression 
the financial ends of the business are al- 
most always in the saddle, and their 
necessities are greater than the necessi- 
ties of the advertising end. In our own 
company I believe we are all sold on the 
effectiveness of advertising. Our adver- 
tising appropriation, therefore, results 
in a compromise. At such times I do 
not think it good business to overspend, 
as this often results in cramping other 
necessary expenditures. On the other 
hand we try to keep a reasonable adver- 
tising appropriation going, no matter 
what the times are.” 


Seeking New Users 


\ ETHOD No. 5: Advertising to get 

a certain number of new customers 
or dealers. 

New advertisers almost invariably ask 
this question: ‘“‘What percentage of my 
total sales should be spent for advertis- 
ing?” 

There are conditions which more or 
less control the appropriation; and they 
vary for each individual business, so 
it is impossible to apply any mathemati- 
cal formula and say offhand that ap- 
propriation should be 5 per cent, or 10 
per cent, etc. 

But there are other ways of determin- 
ing. Figure how much new business the 
market should be made to yield in any 
given period. Find out how much of 
this business the concern should attempt 
to secure with the capacity of its fac- 
tory and sales force as limitations. Esti- 
mate conservatively and fix this possible 
sales volume as the quota for the given 
period of time. 

Then determine how much of the in- 
crease can be obtained from your pres- 
ent customers, and how many new ac- 
counts you have to open. With these 
facts and figures before him, a reliable 
advertising agent can tell how much it 
will cost to: 


(a) Create a consumer demand; 
(b) Arouse a dealer interest, 


that will be sufficient to assure the nec- 
essary increase from old customers and 
the necessary number of new accounts. 

In this way the appropriation is ar- 
rived at; and results from selling ef- 
forts cancel advertising costs at every 
step. 

Direct Sales 


ETHOD No. 6: # £Advertising to 
bring inquiries or direct sales. 
This is the type of advertising used by 

mail-order houses, department stores, 

and by others whose advertising must 
pay its way as it goes along. Their ap- 
propriation is determined with this in 

view. They advertise for definite, im- 

mediate results. In the mail-order busi- 

ness, particularly, advertising results 
are computed according to the law of av- 
erages and have been reduced to almost 
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a mathematical certainty. In this line, 
therefore, the appropriation depends 
largely on how many inquiries or sales 
the advertiser thinks he can-profitably 
buy. 

To Meet Specific Needs 


| ETHOD No. 7: #£=Appropriating 
+ enough money to put over a spe- 
cific advertising task. 

This may not be a method so much as 
it is the result of a method. A great 
many advertising men hold that the gy ly 
thing they are interested about the « *- 
vertising appropriation is that it be 
large enough to accomplish some ad_r- 
tising job. 

More advertising fails because of 1- 
sufficient appropriation than for : y 
other reason. Thus, for example, e 
campaign of a cigar manufacturer v s 
discovered in the act of slipping. Ten - 
torial advertising appropriations were 
assigned on a basis of the present sales 
in a territory. This worked out well 11 
those sections where the sales were larg‘ 
but it allowed a totally inadequate ap 
propriation for those districts where 
sales were small. In one city of one-halt 
million people, for illustration, this basis 
of operation permitted the manufacturer 
to run only a ten-inch single-column 
advertisement twice a week in only one 
newspaper. As other cigars were 
strongly entrenched in the market, this 
little volume of advertising made no im- 
pression. 

“Quadruple the appropriation,” ad- 
vised the advertising agency. This was 
done, and immediately the sale of the 
“under dog” took a handsome spurt. The 
agency man handling this account ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 

“When you run into a deadlock of this 
kind, disregard present sales and bet 
your advertising money on _ potential 
sales. If you make the bet large enough, 
you will win out every time.” 


Using Previous Profits 


| ETHOD No. 8: Appropriating a 
iV percentage of the previous year’s 
profits or levying on capital. 

A number of concerns, instead of put- 
ting their profits into dividends or into 
the surplus account, put the money back 
into the development of the business. 
The profits are budgeted and turned over 
to various departments of the business. 
A certain amount of it goes for additions 
to the plant. Some of it is used for an 
increase in sales promotion, some for ad- 
vertising, and so on. In a few cases 
this assignment of profits to the adver- 
tising account is made on some arbitrary 
basis, such as all the profits over 25 per 
cent. 

The following is quoted from Lord 
Leverhulme: 

“The best reserve fund of any busi- 
ness is to be found in the good will of 
that business. Many boards of directors 
devote their surplus profits to ‘building 
up a reserve fund,’ which fund is gen- 
erally invested in what again are called 
‘gilt-edged’ securities. These same direc- 
tors are then kept busy for many years 
afterward to write down, out of further 
surplus profits, the cost price of these 
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same gilt-edged securities to falling mar- 
ket values. Should the business have to 
meet and overcome difficulties, or have to 
face frenzied competition, and the direc- 
tors decide that their policy ought to be 
to draw somewhat upon these ‘reserves,’ 
they find they cannot realize them with- 
out serious injury and loss of the confi- 
dence of other stockholders in the repu- 
tation and standing of the business or, 
in serious words, serious loss of good 
will. 

“These reserves are mere window 
dressings. They cannot be described as 
reserves in any sense of the word, and 
to do so is an act of self-deception. 

“They are not reserves of strength, 
and even to reduce them in amount, in 
order to employ these reserve funds in 
meeting any emergency, would be a sui- 
cidal policy. In those circumstances di- 
rectors find out that they must choose 
between being killed by competition, or 
dying by suicide, and that there is no al- 
ternative. 

“Now, I strongly hold that the best in- 
vestment for surplus profits is to expend 
them on judicious advertising, wisely 
and carefully planned and executed with 
originality and forcefulness. These same 
surplus profits invested wisely in adver- 
tising then become a real ‘gilt-edge’ se- 
curity and a solid reserve of strength to 
meet days of difficulty and to overcome 
quietly but irresistibly and surely the 
most frenzied of competition, and the 
business thus’ provided with reserve 
strength stands foursquare to meet and 
overcome every attack.” 

Where a business is well established 
and the annual profits substantial, the 
profit plan works out satisfactorily. On 
tie other hand, when a new concern is 
t ying to establish itself and where 
profits are likely to be uncertain for a 
few years, this plan for raising the ap- 
propriation would not do at all. 

To get an appropriation, very often a 
new company has to levy on its capital. 
Some concerns need advertising invest- 
ments and consider them as capital in- 
vestments. Many times advertisers must 
advertise to a greater extent than the 
immediate market justifies. To get the 
money they have to use their capital. 


Competition as Basis 


V ETHOD No. 9: #£=Appropriations 
+ that are based on what competitors 
are doing. 

This may not appear to be a scientific 
way of building an appropriation but it 
is a method which many business execu- 
tives follow and it must therefore be rec- 
ognized in this article. 

It is generally known that one of the 
quickest ways to wake up an industry 
(advertisingly) is to get some represen- 
tative concern in it to advertise. Usually 
it isn’t long before some of the others 
will follow suit. Of course this is un- 
derstandable. When a concern adver- 
tises aggressively, its competitors must 
not only compete with it but also with 
its advertising. Unless they get their 
own advertising going, to offset this ag- 
gressive influence of the opposition, they 
will be doubly handicapped. 
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The strength of competition must al- 
ways be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning an advertising campaign. Nearly 
always it is a factor that must be 
counted on. 

It is inadvisable, however, to let co». 
petition decide the whole campa’‘ 
Where that is done, the advertising 
an industry is a follow-the-leader ga: 
The trouble is that all of it is likely . 
““ -b up to a certain point, and the 
St... there, regardless of the advertis 
ing needs the companies involved. 


futlding a Reserve 


\ ETHOD No. 10: 
advertising reserve 
Sugar Refining Co.). 

The American Sugar Refining Co. 
1917 set aside an appropriation 
$1,000,000 for trade-mark advertisin. 
The report of President Babst, issued a 
that time, explained this reserve more 
in detail. The statement read: 

“It makes the company a pioneer in 
setting up a reserve to secure perma- 
nency of an advertising policy which, in 
the end, will bring the company closer 
to the consuming public. 

“This does not mean that the money 
has been put into a permanent fund, the 
interest on which is to be used for ad- 
vertising. It is merely set aside, as a 
reserve, from the profits of the concern, 
and is to be applied solely to advertising. 
Neither does it imply that the million 
dollars necessarily will be used up this 
year. It may or it may not. If any is 
left over, it will remain in the reserve 
and will help to swell the next appro- 
priation. On the other hand, none of it 
may be used, for advertising appropria- 
tions may come from current earnings 
in the usual way.” 

In theory, if the anticipated sales in 
any given year bring the percentage of 
the appropriation to sales below the 
amount set for that year, the advertiser 
should put the difference into a reserve 
fund to. be used for advertising during 
years which will require more sales ef- 
fort. 


Building up an 
(Americ 


Insurance 


\ FJ ETHOD No. 11: Establishing a re- 
1 lationship between an annual ad- 
vertising appropriation and the value of 
its good will. 

The theory of this plan is that, as ad- 
vertising builds good will and preserves 
good will which already exists, why not 
carry the idea further and take out an 
insurance policy in the form of adver- 
tising as a means of protecting the con- 
cern’s good will at its appraised value? 

Every concern protects its assets 
against fire, and in the same manner 
why not protect good will against depre- 
ciation by insurance in the form of ad- 
vertising? 

This plan, however, has these objec- 
tions: 

(a) It is difficult to find the value of 
any given concern’s good will. From the 
accounting viewpoint there is a good 
deal of prejudice against including good 
will on the balance sheet, and compara- 
tively few concerns include their good 


will in the balance sheet. 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Amendment to I. C. C. Act Benefits 


1, 


Storage Com~anies relieved of Liability for Certain Frei 


\ 7AREHOUSEMEN will no_ longer 
Y be liable for freight undercharge 


¢laims on goods consigned to them as 


agents. 


...On the last day of Congress, Presi- 


dent Coolidge signed an omnibus rail- 
road Act containing several changes in 
the Interstate Commerce and related 
Acts, and one of the changes is an 
amendment to section two of paragraph 


three of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
relieving consignees from liability for 
additional freight charges after the 


shipment has passed out of their pos- 
session. 

This provision removes an _ injustice 
in the law which has worked a particu- 
lar hardship on warehousemen. It was 
not indorsed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or by the Association of 
Railway Executives, but neither opposed 
it, and representatives of both suggested 
changes in the wording as originally 
proposed. 

The amendment was strongly urged 
by the National Industrial Traffic 
League and other shippers and receivers 
of freight, and the equity of the propo- 
sition was readily seen by the members 
of the House of Representatives com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, which held extensive hearings on 
the bill. 

The Interstate Commerce Act requires 
all railroads to collect the exact amount 
of the freight charges as stated in their 
tariffs. In case the amount collected is 
too low, the railroad must file claim for 
the undercharge and can collect this 
amount, through the Courts if necessary, 
at any time until the statute of limita- 
tions outlaws the debt. This strictness 
is because undercharges and “errors” in 
freight bills formerly constituted a fa- 
vorite method of railroads in giving re- 
bates to preferred shippers. 

Tariffs filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are considered from 
a legal standpoint to be practically a 
part of the law. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act makes the shipper or receiver 
of freight equally responsible with the 
railroad in obeying the law by seeing 
that the proper freight rate is applied. 
While all parties are supposed to know 
the law governing their transaction, 
most shippers are unable to make a 
careful check of the complicated tariffs 
to see that the freight bill is correct. 

Where a warehouseman received a 
shipment to store or deliver for an- 


(Washington Correspondence) 


other party and paid the railroad’s bill, 
he has always been held responsible, 
as he is the consignee—named in the 
bill of lading—regardless of the fact 
that he soon after turned over the goods 
to the owner and received from him the 
amount he had paid the railroad. 

In case the railroad some months or 
years later discovered an error in the 
charge and brought claim for an under- 
charge, the warehouseman has been held 
liable, as he was the consignee and payer 
of the original freight bill. 

Of course the warehouseman could 
bring action against the owner of the 
goods to recover the amount collecte: 
by the railroad, but if the owner ha 
died, become bankrupt, or moved to an 
unknown place, the warehouseman had 
no recourse. 

This liability of the consignee, even 
when acting as agent and without own- 
ing the goods, has been upheld by, a 
number of Court decisions on the ground 
that to do otherwise would permit ~he 
railroads to give rebates to favored skip- 
pers. In some cases the consignor would 
be liable for the undercharges in case 
the consignee refused, but this would 
not hold if the consignor in the bill of 
lading had notified the carrier that he 
would not be responsible for any freight 
charges. In the leading case (Pittsburgh 
Ry. v Fink, 250 U. S. 577) the Court 
held that the consignee was not relieved 
from the liability for undercharges even 
when not owning the goods; that the 
consignee, no matter what his status, 
was liable for the legal tariff charges, 
and that the carrier had no way of be- 
ing sure that the consignee was agent 
only. 

The New Wording 


This situation has now been changed 
by the amendment, which reads: 

“Where carriers by railroad are in- 
structed by a shipper or consignor to 
deliver property transported by such 
earrier to a consignee other than the 
shipper or consignor, such consignee 
shall not be liable for transportation 
charges in respect of the transportation 
of such property (beyond those billed 
against him at the time of delivery for 
which he is otherwise liable), which 
may be found to be due after the prop- 
erty has: been delivered to him, if the 
consignee (a) is an agent only and has 
no beneficial title to the property, and 
(b) prior to the delivery of the property 
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Undercharge Claims 


as notified the delivery carrier in writ- 
‘Ag of the fact of such agency and ab- 
ence of beneficial title, and, in the case 
sf a shipment reconsigned and diverted 
to a point other than that specified in 
the original bill of lading, has also noti- 


ified the delivering carrier in writing of 
‘the name and address of the beneficial 


owner of the property. In such cases 
the shipper or consignor, or in the case 
of a shipment so reconsigned or divert- 
ed, the beneficial owner shall be liable 
for such additional charges, irrespective 
of any provisions to the contrary in the 
bill of lading or in the contract under 
which the shipment was made.” 

The details of the working of this 
new provision have not been completed 
as yet. For instance, many warehouse- 
men who receivé practically all their 
freight in the capacity of agent for an- 
other party may wish to notify the rail- 
roads that this provision applies to all 
shipments delivered to them, and thus 
relieve themselves of writing a form let- 
ter to this effect before paying each 
freight bill. The situation is being 
studied by R. C. Fyfe, Chicago, chair- 
man of the western bill of lading com- 
mittee, in cooperation with representa- 
tives of the eastern and southern bill 
of lading committees. 

Chief objections to the bill, expressed 
during hearings before the committee, 
were two questions as to its legality: 

In the case of a commission merchant 
having the legal status of a factor who 
receives a consignment of goods, pays 
the freight, makes the shipper a pay- 
ment on account, and later sells the 
goods and gives the shipper the selling 
price less freight charges and commis- 
sion, it was feared that it would be un- 
lawful for him to tell the railroad that 
he had no beneficial interest in the 
goods, when in fact he had a lien on 
them for the amount of services per- 
formed for the owner of the goods. 

The other principal objection was that 
the Interstate Commerce Act forced the 
earriers to collect full freight charges, 
while this provision legalized a failure 
to collect in certain cases, which would 
be a legal anomaly. To get around this, 
it was added that the carrier could col- 
lect the undercharge from the consignor, 
regardless of the terms of the bill of 
lading, in cases where the consignee was 
agent only and the owner of the goods 


could not be located. , 
—H. D. R. 
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New Business 
for Warehouses 


YQ NHE warehouseman is beautifully fixed when it comes 
to handling inquiries from prospective customers. 
He may not appreciate it—in all probability he does 
not—but the fact is that any business with few inquiries 
has an immense advantage over a business where in- 
quiries come by thousands. 

Consider, for a moment, the situation. Less than two 
years ago a maker of tooth paste advertised a “contest” 
with prizes so large as to attract much attention. The 
coupon at the lower corner of the “ad” was so tempting 
that it is reported that more than 80,000 of them reached 
the advertiser’s office within a week. Meanwhile, due to 
a technical legal oversight the circular matter prepared to 
be used in reply failed to meet the requirements of the 
postal laws; it was nearly two months before the manu- 
facturer was in position to mail these replies; by that t'me 
the accumulated heaps of coupons staggered the imagina- 
tion. To make explanations to so many inquirers was 
obviously out of the question; the only thing to do was 
to mail the belated circulars to the names on file, but much 


Warehouse Prospects Limited 


a business friendship 
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Converting Inquiries Into New 
Accounts 


of the good that might have been done for the tooth paste 
two months earlier was by the delay undoubtedly lost for- 
ever. 

The Maxwell House Coffee Hour on the radio brings 
replies from radio fans by the thousands. To send indi- 
vidual replies, or even a circular letter with pen-signed 
signature, cannot be thought of. The most that is possi- 
ble is to mail a booklet and a printed bit of advertising 
matter, emitted in the faint hope that the favorable im- 
pression of the “Hour” will tempt a reading of the printed 
matter. 

Mr. Atwater Kent, from his Sunday Night Hour con- 
certs, receives an unbelievable volume of mail, the number 
mounting—so it is credibly reported—to as many as 40,000 
for a single concert. These replies provide a wonderful 
mailing list for his company for the reason that he makes 
radio equipment and these replies are unquestionably 
from persons who use radios. Each name is a “lead” 
from a live prospect. Yet any form of personal reply is 
impossible. 


that is to continue prospect per week, the warehouseman 


ONTRASTED with such wholesale 

listing of business prospects, the 
merchandise warehouse’s' problem is 
simple. One warehouse that carried on 
an extensive campaign for new accounts 
built up a mailing list of 900 new pros- 
pects and is mightily proud of the re- 
sults. Another spent close to $5,000 in 
two years and was repaid manifold from 
the 218 live prospects that came from 
the effort—‘“‘all of that number,” in the 
words of the owner, “being concerns that 
we had never thought of as patrons of 
our house.” 

For the ordinary warehouse, fifty new 
live prospects a year—or at the rate of 
one per week—would keep the ware- 
houseman smiling. 


Think of your own house. Have you, 
for the past year. added one new account 
per week—fifty for the year? 


Very few warehousemen can answer 
“Yes.” Nor is it, in the nature of mer- 
chandise storing, to be expected that 
new accounts will come in flocks. 

New business is not available in such 
a volume as that: new business is a 
matter of slow development, because, for 
the non-patron, the making of a ware- 
house contract means an entire revamp- 
ing of his method of distribution. 

To bring a new account to the ware- 
house is quite a different matter from 
selling a tube of tooth paste or a pound 
ean of coffee or a radio receiver: it is 
selling a service, selling a method of 
conducting the patron’s business, selling 


beyond the purchase of an article even 
though that article may prove to be 
“good to the last drop.” 


The fact, then, that warehouse pros- 
pects are so limited in number gives the 
warehouseman an opportunity such as is 
denied the concern that sells a com- 
modity. With, for example, one new 








Imagination, Exercise 
and Office Golf 


§ ius thought that the warehouse 
manager, in the handling of in- 
quiries received by mail, should 
learn the necessity of “taking out 
his imagination for a_ healthy 
‘round of exercise’ every day or 
every week throughout the year,” 
is brought out this month by the 
author of this series of “New 
Business” articles. For, he says— 

“The warehousemen with imagi- 
nation are adding new accounts and 
devising new sources of revenue, 
while those without imagination 
suffer.” 

And a new game—called “office 
golf”’—is here suggested. Play it 
some day—and then determine 
whether your letters to prospects 
are being read! 








can “set his cap” to the job of thinking 
out a personal approach. The ware- 
houseman is saved the wholesale task of 
replying to a bushel of three-cornered 
coupons—torn from a newspaper and 
scrawled with pencilled addresses. 

Almost any warehouse will cheerfully 
pay 10 per cent of the first year’s billing 
to a solicitor who will bring in new ac- 
counts of respectable size and of desir- 
able nature; few warehouses are there, 
indeed, whose cost of solicitation does 
not average twice 10 per cent. 

This is an added reason why the ware- 
house manager, using the mails and not 
requiring two nights of travel and one 
day of hot-footing it over the pavements 
of a distant city, can show good earnings 
for his house if he will use his imagi- 
nation in the mail handling of inquiries. 

The future is hopeless for the ware- 
house manager who has not learned the 
necessity of taking out his imagination 
for a healthy “round of exercise” every 
day of every week throughout the year. 

That last sentence may sound ex- 
travagant. It is, however, the dividing 
line that separates the warehousemen 
into two groups—the one of which shows 
comfortable earnings, while the other 
complains of poor business. 

The warehousemen with imagination 
are adding new accounts and devising 
new sources of revenue, while those with- 
out imagination suffer from the better 
railroad deliveries or lose volume for 
their houses through competition of 
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custodian methods or are passed by by 
patrons who need financing or who de- 
mand broken-lot deliveries. 


One Method 


\ ETHODS are as various as the 

number of warehouses. The great 
beauty of soliciting business by mail is 
that there are a thousand approaches. 
It costs only two cents to try an idea— 
two cents, that is, on top of a few brains. 

Possibly the best way to drive home 
one method, is this: 

Half an hour before quitting time, 
some day, dump the office waste-paper 
baskets on the floor, using for this pur- 
pose all baskets of the desks over which 
incoming mail is handled. Your own 
basket should ke first of the number. 
After dumping the mess, go through it 
and cull out all the day’s incoming mail 
(letters, postals, circulars, printed mat- 
ter) that has not been opened and that 
has not been read. Lay all this stuff 
aside and then go through each piece 
carefully and put to yourself the ques- 
tion: “Why did I throw this away?” 

You know that someone, somewhere, 
has spent hours preparing it; it has cost 
someone money to print and prepare for 
mailing; postage has been paid. Why 
has it failed to get across its message 
to you? 

Of answers, there will be scores. 

For the present purpose, suppose we 
select just one group of these answers, 
which may be worded: “I hadn’t the 
time to wade through all that stuff; I 
can’t for the life of me see why good 
business men spend their good money to 
send out such trash.” 

When you go home, you might try the 
same method on the waste-paper basket 
beside your wife’s little mahogany desk. 
Quiz her with the “Why?” 

If you do a good job of it, you will 
in all probability repeat the perform- 
ance at four-thirty next evening and 
possibly for a number of evenings to fol- 
low. It becomes a most fascinating 
sport. 

When you have begun to weary, and 
when your disgust is complete, do the 
next hole of this little game of office 
golf: 

Have your office help lay before you 
every bit of printed matter, circular 
letters and form letters of the past two 
years. You will, of course, be pre- 
judiced as you examine this matter, for 
the reason that you will be morally “sure 
that our stuff is so valuable that they’ll 
stop to read it.” You remember how 
much you paid for the photograph and 
for the “cut” that adorns your pam- 
phlet; you recall how you worked all 
night pruning and weighing each word 
of the printed pages, and how it cost 
you $25 extra for corrections made in 
the printers’ proof; how much you paid 
Distribution and Warehousing for use of 
its mailing list. 

But, to be honest with yourself, you 
know that most of it went into some- 
one’s waste basket—unread, probably 
unopened. 


Whether that percentage of waste was 
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1 or 99 makes no _ difference: you 
know a lot of your good effort was sheer 
waste. 

Now for the third hole of the 
golf game: 

Bring out that imagination in your 
brain. Give your’ imagination its 
“healthy round of exercise” by facing 
the task of increasing the percentage of 
readers for your printed matter, your 
circulars, even your ordinary dictated 
letters. 


office 


Make Them Read! 


F methods, as we know, there are 

endless numbers. We shall give, as 
illustrations, a few from actual ware- 
house experiences, with names and iden- 
tifications carefully concealed but all 
actual and all coming within the per- 
sonal experiences of a single member of 
the editorial staff of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

The warehouseman can do what is out 
of the question for the tooth paste 
maker, for Maxwell House Coffee and 
for Mr. Kent. Those manufacturers 
have no alternative other than to pre- 
pare the best material their brains and 
their advertising agencies can devise 
and then play the great game of mathe- 
matical averages. 

The warehouseman has only one new 
prospect a week. He can use imagina- 
tion to force that prospect to read his 
matter. 

First of all, quit the habit of long 
letters. Just because you learn that a 
company is looking for a warehouse in 
your city, don’t bombard him with a 
four-page letter, nor a full-page letter, 
at all. Don’t try to stuff him, all in one 
letter, full of facts as to your wonderful 
city as a marketing center and your 
house as the best on earth and your 
freight rate schedule and your trucking 
facilities. 

You know what happens to your 
letter. If you are in doubt, play “Hole 
Number One” over again at four-thirty 
this evening. 

It costs only two cents to write an 
additional letter day after tomorrow, as 
a follow-up. Hold out some of the im- 
portant facts for the second letter. 
Break up, in other words, all the argu- 
ments that usually go into your first 
solicitation letter. Make three or four 
good letters of two paragraphs. 

If you question the pulling effect of 
this stunt, try it out for yourself. 

Think over your own experiences, no 
longer ago than this morning. Remem- 
ber how you groaned over that two-page 
letter, single-spaced, in your mail. You 
looked forward to the signature. 

“Who in tarnation is that fellow?” 
was your thought. 

Then you began the first paragraph 
of page one. Your telephone rang. 
Three minutes later you began a quick 
clean-up of your desk in order to rush 
over to see some live prospect at the 
other end of town. In the hurry to make 
a quick job, that two-page letter was 
slapped into your waste-basket, but— 
every brief letter on your desk was at- 
tended to before you grabbed your hat! 
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That, in brief, is the philosophy of 
brief letters. 

Make your own meet the conditions! 

The president of one of our great cor- 


porations summoned his _traffic-ware- 
house manager. 
“What warehouse do we use in X. 


City?” was the question fired at the 
warehouse manager. 

“We’ve been using A.,” came the 
reply, “but just now we’re investigating 
some of the others with a view to making 
a change. My desk is cluttered every 
morning with all the stuff those fellows 
send me, and their district solicitors are 
hounding me.” 

“How about the B. Warehouse?” asked 
the president. 

“It’s one of the good ones, but—we 
haven’t made a decis.on.” 

“That explains it,” continued’ the 
president. “I wouldn’t pass up B. with- 
out a good reason why. If they show 
the same live-wire met.iods handling our 
account as they do in telling their own 
story, B.’s the place for us. Read these 
two letters.” 

The president handed his traffic man- 
ager two letters, one of eigat typed lines 
and the other of eleven. 

The opening of one was: 

“The selection of a warehouse is prob- 
ably in the hands of your associates. 
Yet we think that you, as president of 
your company, will be interested to know 
that last month our warehouse handled 
62,000 packages in out-bound movement 
without a single mistake. . _ 

Of the other the opening was: 

“The workman in your factory from a 
filthy home with slatternly wife who 
cooks miserable food is paid the same 
wages as the man from a clean, tidy 
home of hygienic surroundings. But— 
in a year—the second man works more 
days and turns out better product than 
the first. 

“Warehouses are like homes. Some 
are like Home Number One, some like 
Number Two. Your goods in the B. 
Warehouse will, in the year’s business, 
please customers better and net you 
least expense—although, judged by ad- 
vance rate quotations—both warehouses 
make a like showing. . _ 

The B. Warehouse, in this case, had 
cleverly done what every warehouseman 
wants to do but finds hard to do: get to 
the president with its message in a 
manner that would appeal to the presi- 
dent but which might be lost on the 
traffic department, which judges often 
by fractions in the rate. 

Another warehouseman follows a sim- 
ple plan to “‘make them read.” A few 
days after mailing his folders and 
printed matter, he writes a brief letter, 
semething like this, although this is not 
a copy, no actual letter being at hand 
to quote: 

“A few days ago we sent you our 
tariff. Among the many items of the 
pages, did your eye happen to catch 
Item 224, on page 14? I believe this will 
be of special interest to you. Ps 

The reader knows what happens. That 
tariff is pulled from the files, that item 
is scanned. We hope, too, that others 
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are read. But, whatever happens, one 
warehouseman has singled out his tariff 
for attention by the prospect. 

Possibly what happens may be illus- 
trated from a little incident of the past 
winter. A friend called, one evening. 
at the home of a neighbor for a game 
of bridge. When he arrived, the hostess 
said that he would find Mr. Host in the 
library. Mr. Host is a judge of the 
Court of Appeals for his State. The 
visitor found him reading the Bible. To 
his query of surprise, Mr. Host gave this 
explanation: 

“Aimee McPhérson’s preaching never 
interested me, but today in the trial as 
reported in the evening papers one of 
the attorneys quoted from the Book of 
Amos, just to throw a little jazz into 
the proceedings, but I was looking up 
the citation and got so interested that 
I’ve read more of the Bible in the last 
half-hour than in forty years.” 

The Biblical reference that he men- 
tioned was this: 

“And though they hide themselves in 
the top of Carmel, I will search them out 
thence.” 

It was so apt to the McPherson de- 
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velopments that the attorney was prob- 
ably not the only newspaper reader who 
opened the Book of Amos to read on. 

Test it by your own experiences, and 
use your imagination to “make them 
read” your printed matter. It may 
oblige some prospect to write for a 
second copy—because the first had gone 
into his waste basket! 


Other Follow-Up Letters 


NE warehouseman uses a telling 

follow-up that has been mentioned 
to Distribution and Warehousing by 
quite a number of manufacturers. This 
warehouse enjoys a low insurance rate. 
It is, however, not content to announce 
“lowest insurance rates in the city,” but 
in a letter, which comes third in their 
series of follow-ups and which does not 
mention any other item, this warehouse 
goes on to explain that low insurance 
means low costs to the manufacturer. 
The meat of the letter: 

“Low insurance rates make only half 
the story, and, to you, the least valuable 
half. Our low rates mean that under- 
writers have given our warehouse a 
perfect bill of health: it is clean, free 
of rubbish, without rats or mice, with 
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packing materials and all work in de- 
tached places. Your goods are safest 
from fire when stored with us; they are 
also safest from dirt.” 

One warehouse, in a grocery center, 
uses a series of three letters to follow- 
up every prospect whose line caters to 
groceries or druggists. This series por- 
trays the picture of grocery wholesalers’ 
trucks and retailers’ trucks coming 
every day to the warehouse, and explains 
the system by which deliveries for each 
of these are spotted within the ware- 
house much as a railroad freight depot 
assembles deliveries for single con- 
signees. 

The purpose is to impress that this 
particular warehouse is the ideal one 
for food and drug lines. 

This is aimed rightly to command at- 
tention. The clutter of wasted stuff in 
the basket comes because too much is 
attempted in a single broadside. Men 
have not the time to read a long “any- 
thing,” but something brief and to the 
point will command attention, and, pos- 
sibly, drive the prospect to “wade 
through” the circular or pamphlet which 
he would otherwise toss thoughtlessl\ 
aside. 


Truck Design Trends Said to Be Toward Higher-Speed 
Vehicles—The Electric Show—New Models 


RENDS in motor truck design are 

toward higher operating speeds, four- 
wheel brakes, six-wheel chassis, larger 
factors of safety, more transmission 
speeds, oil and air cleaners, four-wheel 
drive, pneumatic tires and six-cylinder 
engines, according to automotive engi- 
neering viewpoints as developed in dis- 
cussion at a recent New York City meet- 
ing of the metropolitan branch of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

A. W. S. Harrington, consulting engi- 
neer of Washington, D. C., summarizing 
the talks made at the meeting by repre- 
sentatives of various truck manufactur- 
ing companies, expressed opinion that 
the trend was toward lighter, higher- 
speed vehicles and that with this type 
four-wheel brakes were most desirable. 

Mr. Harrington emphasized the im- 
portance of educating State authorities 
on the desirability of legislation favor- 
able to the six-wheel truck. He pointed 
out also that the tendency to reduce 
gross weight limits would increase the 
number of trucks on the highways and 
thus add to the present traffic conges- 
tion. He added that production of 
heavy-duty trucks of conventional de- 
sign might be expected to show a rela- 
tive increase, as the war surplus of 
trucks of this type would soon have to 
be replaced. 


Electric Truck Show 


Electric trucks of the most recent 
models designed for street delivery and 
materials handling service were _ ex- 
hibited at the annual Electric Truck 


Show held in New York City during the 
third week in March and they received 
much attention from many users and 
prospective users of transportation 
equipment. 

Among the exhibits of electric street 
trucks, a %-ton chassis with standard 
body design was shown by the Commer- 
cial Truck Co., Philadelphia. The O. B. 
Electric Truck, Inec., New York City, 
showed a 6-ton chassis with cab. A 
light, hooded-type chassis of 1000 to 1500 





New 10-ton Fageol chassis 


pounds capacity, according to body and 
battery used, was exhibited by the 
Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, along with 
its standard chassis of 2000 pounds 
capacity. A 6-ton chassis with cab and 
a one-ton chassis were shown by the 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, 
ie 

Industrial trucks were exhibited by 
the Wright Hibbard Co., which showed 
its standard single motor lift platform 
model, and by the Baker Raulang Co., 
which showed its heavy duty low plat- 
form lift truck. 


Some New Models 


The following information of interest 
to warehousing is based on announce- 
ments by various truck manufacturing 
companies: 


Dart 2-Ton and 3-Ton 


The Dart Truck Co. has been organ- 
ized -in Kansas City, Mo., and is pro- 
ducing 2-ton and 3-ton models. The 
company has purchased the patent rights, 
good will, ete., of the old Dart truck 
factory in Waterloo, Iowa. 


Fageol 10-Ton 


Fageol Motors of California, Oakland, 
has placed on the market a new 10-ton 
truck designed by Frank R. Fageol and 
intended primarily for use with special 
body designs for particular jobs. Though 
rated at 10 tons, the vehicle will handle 
a load up to 20 tons. It is a 6-wheel, 
extra-heavy-duty job equipped with a 
6-cylinder Waukesha engine with multi- 
ple transmission for extra power or 
space as desired by the operator. Drive 
is on all four wheels at the rear. 


Graham °*4-Ton Redesigned 


Convertibility of body types is a fea- 
ture of the redesigned %-ton commer- 
cial car recently introduced by Graham 
Brothers, the truck and bus division of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. This model is 
offered in four body _ styles—panel, 
canopy, screen and express. Body parts 
of all four have been standardized as 
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far as possible to simplify production. 
Built integral with the body, the cab 
is fitted with all-steel doors with drop 
windows operated by crank type regu- 
lators. Individual cab seats have fold- 
ing lazybacks to permit passage into the 
load compartment. Panels on all types 
are sheet metal over wood, padding be- 
ing inserted between the two for the 
purpose of eliminating rumble.  Full- 
length roofs are provided on all models 
except the express type. 
Gramm “Fast Express”’ 

Gramm Motors, Inc., has placed in 
production a model known as the “Fast 
Express,” a companion to the Gramm 
“Fast Freighter.” The new truck is a 
21,4-ton chassis mounted on 32 x 6 pneu- 
matic tires (dual rears) and rated at 
45 m.p.h. It is powered with a 80-hp. 
6-cylinder engine, is equipped with four 
forward speed transmission and has an 
oversize full floating rear axle. The 
radiator is unusually large and the hood 
design is new. 


Indiana 3-Ton 


Designed “especially for moving van 
and long distance hauling work where 
exceptional speed and ability are so es- 
sential,” a 3-ton 6-cylinder speed truck 
has been placed on the market by the 
Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind. The 
chassis weight is 6585 pounds, the body 
allowance 2000 pounds and the total 
maximum load is 8000 pounds. Wheels 
are Budd disk steel front and rear. 


= 


Tires are, front, 34 x 7 pneumatic cord; 
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rear, 34 x 7 dual pneumatic cord. The 
wheelbase is 216% inches standard. This 
is Model 628. 





New Indiana 3-ton model for mov- 
ing van and long distance hauling 


Republic 114-Tons to 2-Tons 


The Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., 
Alma, Mich., announces two improved 
series of trucks, known as Model 75 
series, and Model 85 series. Model 75 
series comprises three improved vehicles 
ranging from 14 to 1™% tons; and Model 
85 series includes trucks of 1'4-ton to 2- 
ton capacities. Although slight changes 
have been made in the more important 
chassis specifications of these seven 
models, many refinements and engineer- 
ing advancements have been built into 
the entire series, including a newly de- 
signed polished aluminum radiator top 
tank, metal spoke wheels and pneumatic 
tires as standard equipment, a gasco- 
lator, to purify the fuel before it enters 
the carbureter, an air cleaner, and a 
new type of tire carrier. 


White 2-Ton 


The White Company, Cleveland, has 
added a 2-ton 165-inch wheelbase truck 
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to its line. It is similar in many re- 
spects to Model 51, 2%-ton vehicle, and 
is equipped with solid tires, 36 x 4, front, 
and 36 x 7, rear. Meanwhile White has 
reduced prices about 28 per cent on two 
models. Model 15, %-ton to 1-ton, is 
now $1,545 instead of $2,150; and Model 
20, l'te-ton, is now $2,150 instead of 
$2,950. Increasing demand for light 
trucks and economy in production are 
reasons given as making these reduc- 
tions possible. 


Yellow 1-Ton and 2-Ton 


Announcement is made by the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, of trucks of 1l-ton and 2-ton ¢a- 
pacity equipped with overhead valve 
6-cylinder Buick engines—one outcome 
of the amalgamation of the Yellow truck 
interests with General Motors. The 
trucks are equipped with 4-wheel brakes. 
The smaller model is called the “Yello- 
cab Express” and the larger the “Yello- 
cab Merchantman.” They will be manu- 
factured at the Pontiac, Mich., plant of 
the General Motors Truck Co., and the 
chassis will be sold with or without 
bodies. The 1-ton, Model T-20, with a 
chassis road weight of 2750 pounds, will 
have a wheelbase of 132 inches. The 
2-ton, Model T-40, -lhas a chassis road 
weight of 4325 pounds and will be fur- 
nished in three wheelbases—136, 150 and 
160 inches—and will have pneumatic 
tires. Another 2-ton, Model T-50, 
equipped with solid tires, will have a 
chassis road weight of 4630 pounds and 
will have the same wheelbases as Model 
T-40. 


Why Modern Warehouses Are Built Like Citadels 


\ HILE a few friends were chatting 

with a prominent warehouseman the 
other day the following comment was 
made in the presence of S. F. Holland, 
Distribution and Warehousing’s editorial 
correspondent in Boston: 

‘Why are the present day warehouses 
designed and built as if they were fort- 
resses or citadels of by-gone days? They 
look to me for all the world like so 
many armories. They are so formidable 
in appearance. You don’t suppose that 
the architects who designed them were 
all in the habit of planning fortresses do 


you? I -can’t get by them any too 
quickly!” 

Mr. Holland writes: 

“We all had a good laugh. Then Mr. 


Prominent Warehouseman = spoke up. 
He said: 

“Why, man, all warehouses are de- 
signed and built for security. It is the 
only thing that counts with the ware- 
houseman. It is our province solely to 
protect the goods there. How can we 
adequately do this if the rays of the 
sun are allowed to shine within our 
walls. Several years ago when I drew 
up rough plans for my own warehouse I 
remember the architect asking me if it 
was a “packing case” I wanted. I told 


him at the time that it was just what 


I wanted. Warehouses are not hot- 
houses. Glass is a_ poor. protection 
against burglarly. You don’t see any 


banking houses that have vaults built 
of glass. While it is likely that the sun 
would not affect money it would cause 
any perishable goods stored in a ware- 
house to deteriorate. 

“*T remember a man by the name of 
Read* who once had a warehouse built 
in Washington. It was erected in one 
of the best residential sections of the 


Albert M. who 


Security 


*Probably the late Read, 
was president of the 


Washington, D. C. 


Storage Co.,, 


Capital where business structures were 
tabooed; consequently, he had to do a 
little camouflaging and put up something 
in keeping with the neighborhood 
architecturally. When his warehouse was 
finished it looked like a first class hotel 
or one of our present-day apartment 
houses with windows all over it. After 
he had occupied it for a time I met him 
and asked how his new warehouse was 
going. He told me how disappointed he 
was in it and how he had made a mistake 
in having windows in his warehouse. 
His defense was, “I had to do it on ac- 
count of the neighborhood.” ’ ” 


Chicago Traffic Club’s Anniversary 


The twentieth year of the existence 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago was cele- 
brated by that organization with a 
dinner held on March 23 at the Palmer 
House, where the club’s new quarters 
are located. Some 1300 railroad and 
industrial traffic men and representa- 
tives of the public warehouse industry 
attended. 

Among the illustrations in the elabo- 
rate program issued were full-page por- 


traits of Martin H. Kennelly, the club’s 
second vice-president, who is president 
of the Werner Bros. Fireproof Storage 
Co., and Floyd L. Bateman, chairman 
of the special committee on new club 
quarters, who is president of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Co. Sidney A. 
Smith, vice-president of the Currier-Lee 
Warehouse Co., was a member of the 


reception committee. 
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An Apology 


SMALL boy’s definitely-expressed 

opinion of disgust has submerged 
our editorial heart in humility. The 
finality of that opinion, voiced by Joe 
Lee, aged 5, scion of Ed Lee, the Chicago 
storager, leaves nothing more to be said; 
there is, indeed, no argument vs. Joe 
Lee’s contention, as our readers will 
agree when they learn what Joe Lee 
said after he had heard read aloud to 
him the “Old Family Album” sketch of 
his dad, Ed Lee, the Chicago storager, 
in the March issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

The sketch concluded with the state- 
ment that Ed “resides with his family, 
Mrs. Lee and a daughter, at” etc. 

Through error, reference to Ed’s son, 
Joe Lee, aged 5, was omitted. 

Well, Joe Lee, aged 5, was very proud 
of his dad’s photo & the pictures of his 
dad’s warehouses, & he demanded that 
the sketch be read to him. 

The error of omission did not escape 
Joe Lee’s mental vigilance. 

“Story no good,” Joe Lee said prompt- 
ly. “Doesn’t say ‘Joe Lee.’ ” 

Joe, you’re absolutely right. The 
story’s no good. It wasn’t complete, Joe, 
because it failed to mention a very im- 
portant member of your dad’s family, 
and it was inaccurate for the same rea- 
son. It looked as though we didn’t 
consider your existence worth noting 
merely because you’re only 5—whereas 
the truth is, Joe, that a 5-yr-old son, 
especially if he is the only son, comes 
pretty near to being any family’s biggest 
asset. 

Assuming, Joe, that your dad is read- 
ing this apology to you aloud, here’s 
what we’ll do to make it up to you for 
neglecting to mention you in that sketch 
in our March issue: 

If you’ll become a storager, when you 
get big, & take over your father’s busi- 
ness, we'll publish a photo of yourself 
& a sketch of your life, & maybe you'll 
have a 5-yr-old son of your own by that 
time & we promise not to forget to 
mention him in the sketch. Now, Joe, 
that gives you something worth looking 
forward to, doesn’t it? Ask your dad & 
see what he says about that. 


Our Golfing Dept. 


TERRIBLE moral blow has been 

inflicted on Ye Ed. of Two Bits by 

C. W. Peabody, a Municipal Court judge 

in Portland, Maine, in a recent decision 
anent golfing. 

One of our chief personal diversions 

as a participant in the N. F. W. A. golf- 


ing tournaments at conventions has been 
to follow a golfing foursome of contest- 
ants noted for their terrible golfing. We 
usually kept about 1 hole ahead while 
the foursome was busy golfing & we 
was Ist on the spot when a golfing bali 
was sliced off into the rough, except that 
there was usually several caddies com- 
peting & sometimes we had to put up a 
battle & beat a caddie or 2 over the head 
in order to get the ball. 

Well, in a recent case in Portland 
Judge Peabody ruled that golfing balls 
resting in bushes or a clump of trees on 
a golfing course were not legally lost. 
They are still the property of the ter- 
rible golfers. We had thought all along 
that they were lost & that we were en- 
titled to them if a caddy did not beat 
us to it, or even if the caddy did beat 
us to it providing we could lick the 
caddy. 

Our only hope is that the defendant 
who lost in the case before Judge Pea- 
body will carry an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. We would like 
to have a definite decision from the 
United States Supreme Court as to 
whether Ye Ed. is entitled to appropriate 
missing golfing balls in N. F. W. A. 
tournaments providing we are big 
enough to dispute a caddy’s prior pos- 
session. 

Meanwhile who, we ask, is going to 
enforce the Portland, Maine, ruling on 
the golfing course at Mackinac Island 
this summer? 


Our Humor Dept. 


RNIE MILLIGAN, the Gotham stor- 
iu ager, has got to be quite a humorist 
since becoming prexy of the Gotham 
Furniture Storagers’ Assoc’n. Ye Ed. 
of Two Bits was attending the assoc’n’s 
meeting last mo. & Bill Cramer, the 
Gotham storager, was making a speech 
urging the storagers to use 1 of the 
N.F.W.A. standard forms that has per- 
forations in it, & Ernie told Bill to read 
the form out loud so the boys could 
know what it was all about, but Bill 
figured they knew anyhow & alli he says 
was: 

“Well, I’ll read the perforations.” 

“Well,” says Ernie, “now we can see 
right through it.” 

What Ernie pretended to mean was 
that the boys could see through the 
situation in spite of Bill not reading 
the form out loud as Ernie had sug- 
gested, but what he really meant was 
to make a pun on a/c that perforations 
are holes. If there is anybody who 
doesn’t see the pt we will be glad to 
send them a diagram. 


Interpretation 


‘ID SMITH, the Chicago storager, has 
\/ finally scraped an acquaintance with 
what is still the fastest-selling book in 
America, & Two Bits offers its congrat’s 
to Sid for having revised his taste in 
literature. We are glad to learn that 
Sid reads something besides 7'wo Bits 
by way of mind-improvement. 

It is learned at the same time that 
Sid has a novel way of interpreting 
some of the passages of the best-seller. 

As an example, we will quote from a 
letter from Sid to Ye Ed., as follows: 

“You will be intrigued to learn that 
‘Petting’ is not a modern institution, for 
the Good Book records the fact that ‘He 
took her up into the mountain and gave 
her wine and nectar.’ ” 

Well, we have no objection to Sid 
interpreting anything any way that 
pleases him any time, but what riles us 
personally is that Sid prefaces his inter- 
pretation by commenting that his con- 
viction that Ye Ed. should be intrigued 
(by the interpretation) is based on Sid’s 
knowing “the great interest” which he 
alleges we take “in the phenomena of 
‘Flaming Youth.’ ” 

Whereas the truth is that a _ busy 
editor like we are, engrossed in the 
business affairs of mankind, wrapped up 
as we are in solving storagers’ problems 
for them with relation to moth preven- 
tion, etc., has neither the time nor the 
inclination to give consideration to such 
phenomena. 

Besides, Sid, Steady-Glowing Maturity 
is infinitely more fascinating—and a 
darned sight safer—than Flaming 
Youth, if you ask us! 


Our Good Will Dept. 
Eiger BITS begs to announce that all 


editorial correspondents of our con- 
temporary Distribution and Warehous- 
ing have been equipped with sawed-off 
shotguns & have been instructed not to 
hesitate to use them vs. storagers & 
others who make promises & then break 
same. 

This is a drastic-like measure but it 
has become necessary on a/c that so 
many storagers & others have busted 
their good word. Ye Ed. is reluctant to 
be personal, but the storagers & others 
who appear likely to be sawed-off shot- 
gun victims in the near future include 
the following 

1. Elmer Johnston, the Vancouver, 
B. C., storager. Nearly 1 yr. ago Elmer 
promised to send us a photo of himself 
to illustrate an “Old Family Album” 
sketch. 
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cartage, packing, rates. 
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The Distribution Age....... 


A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 


| By Ralph Borsodi 


Warehousing in 


Selection of site. building design and construction, 
control. 
insurance, ete. 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


Humorous experiences of a man who has moved 
By Fitzhugh Green 


Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouse 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 


United States 


3.20 


6.00 


esthmating, 


2.00 


W arehousing 


1.00 


aspects. 


This map. nearly 30 by 30 inches in size, prepared 
by the industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, after a year’s survey of the the 
port’s storage industry, shows the relation of ware- 
houses to railroads, steamship lines, produce mar- 


Warehousing 


Encyclopedia 
| Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
oe Te 0.10 ciation. 

Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
Wee Se. SN a cekevncidsakeseeuewbens 12.50 

a hci ws Sal 5.20 Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
We Oe I inc ddacdusdadescecsces 20.00 

De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 


$7.50. Both 


Vol. IT, $10. 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 


Traffic Management 
A comprehensive treatment of trafic management. 
By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 

Warehouse Act 
Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 
Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included). . . 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1927 edition appeared as part of the Janu- 


ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
oa, en a PETE REECE CCT TEE Ce 1.00 
Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 


This book, with 1 year’s subscription (including 
Warehouse Directory) 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II. 


De Luxe Edition to non-members: 


Ne ee -.. 25.00 


eo see ee 3.70 


0.05 


2.00 


Describing 


By H. A. Haring 
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1.00 











the Elizabeth, N. J., 
mos. ago Geo. 
article on his 


2. Geo. Sebold, 
storager. About 16 
promised to write an 
motor truck service. 

3. Frank Jones, the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., traffic mgr. Some 6 mos. back 
Frank promised to write a story about 
his furniture pool car distrib’n service. 


Elmer & Geo. & Frank have not kept 
their promises. We could mention others, 
& will not hesitate to do so if, as time 
goes on, they do not keep certain 
promises as to photos, articles, et cetera. 


If all the postage stamps which have 
been used on letters to urge storagers & 
others to keep their promises were laid 
end to end, what difference would that 
make ? 





Announcement: “Two Bits” has 
retained Biselliela, Pellionella & 
Tapetzella, a well-known firm of 
gumshoe moths, to find out for us 
where the Nat’l Assoc’n for the 
Protect’n of Moths in Storage con- 
vention is to be held. 











Our Hirsute Dept. 


OUIS SCHRAMM & Arthur Morgan, 

4 the Gotham storagers, returned to 
Gotham of late from Hot Springs, Ark., 
minus their mustaches & our advice to 
the Smith Bros., of cough drop fame, is 
to keep away from that Ark. place or 
else all their adv’g expenditures here- 
after will go for naught. 








News Are Searce 
7 E ED. of Two Bits got his 1st lucky 
break in yrs. this past mo. (Apr.), 
We possess 1 extra personal pair of 


pants. Same being in need of pressing, 
we took them to a Times Sq. tailor, & 


2 hrs. after they had been returned, the 
tailor shop got afire & burned down. 
We are not aware that any storagers 
are especially interested in our extra 
personal pair of pants but the subject is 
brought up here largely because nobody 
is contributing to Two Bits nowadays & 
this illustrates the kind of stuff that is 
liable to get into print when we get no 
cooper’n. 
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President Coolidge Hopes for Substan- 
tial Cut in the Tax Rates 


NFORMATION received by President 

Coolidge has convinced him that a 
substantial reduction of taxes will be 
possible at the next session of Congress, 
it was stated recently in the President’s 
behalf. The position of Mr. Coolidge was 
made officially known after a conference 
with H. M. Lord, Director of the Budget. 

Tax receipts, it was stated, had 
reached a total which indicatd that the 
surplus for the current fiscal year would 
show a large increase over the original 
estimated of $383,000,000. 

The President’s view of the situation 
was outlined as follows: 

The President is not prepared now 
to estimate the probable size of the tax 
reduction or to announce a definite plan 
as to what items of revenue should be 
reduced. 

While the President has no exact in- 
formation regarding the probable size of 
the surplus for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, it was stated that he believes 
that after the reports on March 15 tax 
returns are all in, it will be possible 
to make a new estimate. Receipts have 
been considerably larger than were an- 
ticipated, the President has been advised, 
and it is expected that the surplus will 
exceed by a substantial amount the pre- 
vious official estimate in the budget of 
$383,000,000. 

It was reiterated on behalf of the 
President that there have been no new 
developments toward possible tax re- 
duction, and that it would have to await 
the convening of Congress. By that 
time, the President believes, the Gov- 
ernment will be in possession of definite 
information as to the state of business, 
which, the President believes, is to a 
very extent the measure of the revenue 
of the Government. 

The Government then will have also 
definite information as to the extent of 
the surplus and as to the possibility of 
tax reduction. 


Honey Producers in West May Cooperate 
Under U. S. Warehouse Act 


 prvenggrrigigeies of a cooperate associa- 
tion to market honey produced in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and parts of Nevada and Washing- 
ton is under way, it is announced by the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Under the proposed marketing plan, 
all honey of the same grade and quality 
handled by the association would be 
pooled regardless of the particular re- 
gion in which it was produced. In order 
to handle pooled honey a_ subsidiary 
warehouse corporation would be organ- 


The Business Month in Review 


ized to operate a warehouse under the 
United States Warehouse Act. 

The plan suggested contemplates the 
organizing of the Intermountain Honey 
Producers’ Association. The proposed 
association would promote the sale of 
intermountain white honey under its own 
brands and in retail containers, and will 
involve considerable advertising and pub- 
licity work. Bee keepers in the States 
concerned produce a high grade of clover 
and alfalfa honey, which heretofore has 
not reached the eastern market in a pure 
form, but only when mixed with darker 
honey. It is believed there will be an 








i this department an effort is 
made to present, in what might 
be called “tabloid highlight” form, 
items of general interest which, 
while not always associated di- 
rectly with the problems of the 
warehouseman and the traffic man- 
ager, are nevertheless significant 
as indicative of the trend of cur- 
rent-day .affairs. 

Much is going on, in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, with which the 
storage executive and the national 
distributor will want to keep close- 
ly in contact. 

Read this department each month 
and keep in touch with the business 
times. 








excellent market for  intermountain 
honey in its pure form. 

About 300 members will probably be 
included in the organization when 
formed. 

A rough estimate places the amount 
of honey annually produced in the States 
mentioned at about 20,000,000 pounds, 
worth, at present prices, from $750,000 
to $800,000. 





Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


After investigation of the status of 
hand-to-mouth buying by purchasers 
from the leading industries, the Cleve- 
land Reserve Bank reported in March 
that last August it requested statements 
from about fifty leading manufacturers 
in the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
as to whether customers were showing 
any tendency to buy more liberally. The 
replies in nearly all cases indicated that 
hand-to-mouth buying was still the gen- 
eral practice. The announcement con- 
tinues: 

“In order to keep track of recent de- 
velopments, this bank has again request- 
ed statements from the above manufac- 
turers as to whether any change has 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Sugar Storage Figures a Feature of 
Year’s Customs Estimates 


ECEIPTS from imports levied at the 
customs house during the current 
fiscal year will set a new high record, 
according to estimates made public by 
the Department of the Treasury in 
Washington. Revenue from this source 
is expected to approximate $600,000,000. 
The highest pervious collections under 
the tariff law was in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, when the receipts 
were $579,716,610. 

Collections between July 1, 1926, and 
March 15, 1927, were $444,987,000—an 
increase of more than $18,000,000 over 
the same period in the previous fiscal 
year. 

Of particular interest to the ware- 
house industry, which stores sugar in 
large quantities, is the statement by E. 
W. Camp, Director of the Division of 
Customs, in explanation of why customs 
receipts fell off several million dollars, 
in January and February, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 

The falling off in those two months 
appears from the records to have been 
due largely to a decline in sugar imports, 
a commodity normally received in heavy 
quantities in January and February. 

Mr. Camp showed figures, however, in- 
dicating that there had been previous 
importations—shipments which arrived 
late last fall and in the early winter— 
of sugar which was stored in bonded 
warehouses. When this is withdrawn 
the duty must be paid, and there was 
some evidence, Mr. Camp said, that with- 
drawals were under way late in March. 

The latest official records of the divi- 
sion showed that sugar in bonded ware- 
houses on Dec. 31, 1926, amounted to 
412,000,000 pounds, an amount which 
Mr. Camp described as extraordinary 
for the season. By way of: comparison, 
the records revealed that the total in 
storage on Dec. 31, 1924, was 47,000,000. 

Mr. Camp was unable to explain the 
unusual course taken by the sugar trade, 
but he asserted that there was a continu- 
ing growth in the number of consump- 
tion entries at New York—using that 
port as typical—in all other commodities 
excepting only wool. Between Jan. 1 
and March 15 of this year the entries at 
New York totaled 51,437, compared with 
50,237 for the same period of last year. 
From this and data on other ports he 
deduced that the falling off in the sugar 
imports probably was being more than 
offset by increases in other commodities. 

And the Director insisted that there 
was still the probability that a consid- 
erable amount of the sugar stored would 
be withdrawn before the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. He suggested that if 
all of it were taken out of storage, the 
Treasury would receive in excess of 
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$8,000,000 in revenue, but this, of course, 
was said to be problematical. It was 
merely pointed to as within the realm 
of possibility and to show the heights 
to which the revenue from imposts might 
go this year. 

“The figures we have,” said Mr. Camp, 
“discount what some might regard as an 
indication of a falling off of business in 
January and February. It is readily 
seen that instead of having the norma!) 
receipts from sugar in the two months, 
the sugar is already here and stored and 
meanwhile the entries of other commodi- 
ties has increased.” 

As regards the wool importations, cal- 


culations of the Division showed a de- 
crease of almost 40 per cent at New 
York in January and February from 


the same months last year. The receipts 
between Jan. 1 and March 15 were 
given as $5,059,327 while for the same 
period last year the receipts aggregated 
$8 474.523. 

While about three and a half million 
dollars loss is shown by that comparison, 
it strengthened, according to Mr. Camp, 
the Department’s belief that the impor- 
tations of other commodities were re- 
sponsible for a really big year for the 
service. 


Department of Commerce Atlas Outlines 
Wholesale Grocery Territories 


beer sectional distribution of groceries 

and other merchandise is the subject 
of a trade atlas issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The purpose of the 
atlas, according to an official statement, 
is to increase efficiency and economy in 
this distribution. While dealing pri- 
marily with the grocery trade, the atlas 
is said to be of distinct value to other 
allied lines of business. It was prepared 
with the cooperation of the largest gro- 
cers’ associations, and it is declared that 
“one prominent executive of a_ well- 
known company has estimated the prob- 
able savings for the trade and consumers 
by the introduction of more economical 
sales methods through the use of the 
atlas at not less than $5,000,000.” The 
official announcement continues: 

“The atlas is unique in that it disre- 
gards entirely political marketing divi- 
sions and instead divides the country 
into wholesale marketing areas based on 
the size and facilities of the various dis- 
tribution centers. The boundaries of 
these distribution areas were based on 
the answers to questionnaires submitted 
to more than 3000 wholesalers.  In- 
cluded in the basic information collected 
were data on the number of salesmen 
employed, local territory covered, num- 
ber of delivery trucks used, and zones 
of truck delivery. The information thus 
obtained was correlated with freight- 
rate schedules and population statistics, 
and the relative size of the wholesale 
establishments and _ their individual 
transportation facilities were carefully 
weighed. 

“Scientific: distribution, it is pointed 
out, cannot be based on arbitrary bound- 
aries of States or counties. Hitherto 


manufacturers have been forced to resort 


BUSINESS REVIEW 


to these divisions because statistics, the 
tools of market analysis, have been com- 
piled on that basis. While the atlas 
just issued is primarily concerned with 
grocery distribution, the market maps 
and trading population statistics devel- 
oped in this study from basic economic 
factors are equally applicable to other 
lines using the wholesaler in their dis- 
tribution.” 

Copies of the “Atlas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories” are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, at 
$1.25 each. 


Acreages of Principal Crops are Fore- 


cast to Be Larger 


NCREASES in the acreage in the 
South of all important crops, nota- 

bly corn—which can be substituted for 
cotton—are forecast as the result of in- 
formation on the intentions of farmers, 
as made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

According to present plans, as indi- 
cated from field workers giving informa- 
tion to the crop reporting board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, there 
will be a total increase in the country 
of nearly 2 per cent in the 1927 acreage 
of corn, notwithstanding indications that 
the acreage devoted to that staple inthe 
central corn belt States will be decreased 
slightly. Reports from the South show 
that farmers there purpose to plant more 
corn. 

Increases generally are indicated in 
acreages of barley, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes and peanuts. Spring wheat, oats 
and hay acreages will be slightly in- 
creased if farmers carry out their re- 
ported intentions. 

Analyzing these reports, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has issued an 
opinion that low prices on agricultural 
crops are likely to be continued. Larger 
acreages planted to the principal crops 
are not desirable, the Bureau points out, 
in view of the general agricultural out- 
look, although in some instances the 
shifts in acreages as contemplated may 
be beneficial. 


Branch Banking Act Analyzed 


N analysis of Public Law No. 639 
(the branch banking Act), prepared 
by Representative McFadden, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House committee 
on banking and currency and sponsor of 
the measure, was published in the final 
issue of the Congressional Record. Mr. 
McFadden declares that the law will 
greatly strengthen the Federal Reserve 
System by prompting State banks and 
trust companies to become national 
banks. 

Under its provisions, he states, na- 
tional banks will be able “to meet the 
needs of modern industry and com- 
merce.” Without it national banks “were 
sure to seek the greater advantage 
offered by State banking laws, and in 
that event the Federal Reserve System 
without compulsory support of national 
banks would be a theory.” 
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Record Broken in 1926 for Bulk Freight 


Carried on the Great Lakes 
Neca! record was established in 1926 
é for bulk freight volume handled by 
Great Lakes vessels—%8,000,000 tons more 
that year than in 1925—according to 
an official report forwarded to T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, by the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. 

The total movement during 1926 
amounted to 121,289,502 net tons, or 
260,000 tons more than the record estab- 
lished in 1923. 

The movement of bulk freight, which 
is by far the most important traffic 
on the Lakes, shows substantial ad- 
vances in all departments except grain. 


The movement of iron ore amounted to 
98,938,000 tons, a gain of about four 
and one-half million gross tons over 


1925; coal shipments totaled 31,011,000 
gross tons, a gain of 3,000,000 gross tons 
over 1925; stone shipments advanced 
1.300,000 tons to a total of 12,628,000, 
while shipments of the various kinds of 
grain fell off about 1,300,000 gross tons 
to 12,087,000 for last year. 


Record Rail Traffic in 1926 


& RECORD-breaking volume of traffic 
-&\ was handled in 1926 by the Cana- 
dian railways. The annual report made 
public by the railways puts the total at 
10,764,485 tons greater than in 1925 and 
more than 3,000,000 tons greater than 
in 1923, the year of Canada's record 
grain crop. 

Products of agriculture transported 
in 1926 totaled 25,717,532 tons, or 24 
per cent of the total, and 795,049 tons 


for Canada 


greater than the 1925 figure. Mine 
products showed the largest increase, 
which was 6,815,401 tons. Increases 


were also shown in shipments of build- 
ing materials, petroleum, logs, posts, 
poles and cordwood, bar, sheet, and 
structural iron and iron pipe. 


Tax and Tariff Plans Outlined for Con- 
sideration by Congress 


TI.HE House committee: on ways and 

means will meet about Nov. 1 to con- 
sider proposals for tax and tariff legis- 
lation, it is announced by Representative 
Hawley, Oregon, who holds second rank 
in the majority membership of that com- 
mittee. 

The committee might be expected to 
draft legislation on taxation ready for 
presentation when Congress meets in 
December, Mr. Hawley said. The meas- 
ure of tax reduction proposed would be 
based on the surplus and the sources 
from which the surplus is accumulated. 
Mr. Hawley also stated that the com- 
mittee may be expected to consider the 
feasibility of amending the administra- 
tive features of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

At the same time Representative Gar- 
rett, Tennessee, minority leader in the 
House, announced that as far as the 
minority was concerned it would work 
for tax legislation based on the Garner 
bill (House Bill No. 14570), introduced 
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at the last session and providing for 
reductions in the income taxes on cor- 
porations and the repeal of certain 
nuisance taxes. 


Federal Decline in Taxation Is Compared 
with State Raises 


NCREASES in the tax burden from 

State and local taxation as against 
the downward trend of Federal taxation 
are portrayed in a chart showing State 
and local taxes, in a report submitted 
by Bryant C. Brown, temporary secre- 
tary of the joint Congressional commit- 
tee on internal revenue taxation, to Rep- 
resentative Green, Iowa, chairman of the 
committee. 

“The subject of what fields of taxa- 
tion the Federal Government should 
occupy, and what fields the State gov- 
ernments,” Mr. Brown concludes, “is one 
needing study, in order to attain the 
most equitable adjustment of taxes gen- 
erally.” 

The text of Mr. Brown’s letter reads 
in part: 

“There is submitted herewith a chart 
showing State and local taxes imposed 
in 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, up to 1924. There have been changes 
in the various State revenue laws, and 
the information is not submitted as ab- 
solutely accurate, but as showing in out- 
line the State and local taxes imposed. 

“A brief comparison is given below of 
the expenditures of the governments of 
the 48 States with the expenditures of 
the Federal Government for the years 
1923, 1924 and 1925, the years for which 
the information is available; a similar 
comparison of interest paid by the gov- 
ernments of the States and the Federal 
Government for the same years; and the 
per capita increase in State and local 
taxation, 1915 to 1924. 

“Comparison of expenditures—State 
governments and Federal Government— 
in 1923, 1924 and 1925: 

“State: 19238, $1,310,333,000; 1924, 
$1,513,628; 1925, $1,614,562,000. 

“Percentage of increase: 15.5, 1923 to 
1924; 6.7, 1924 to 1925. 

“Federal: 1923, $3,472,969,000; 1924, 
$3,315,237,000; 1925, $3,326,033,000. 

“Percentage of decrease: 4.5, 1923 to 
1924; 0.3, 1924 to 1925. 

“Comparison of interest paid by State 
and Federal Governments: 

“State: 1923, $50,446,000; 1924, $55,- 
848,000; 1925, $67,662,000.” 


Vacuum Oil Distribution 
J,URTHER indication that the Vac- 


uum Oil Co. is planning an extensive 
expansion of its oil marketing organiza- 
tion is seen in the announcement that 
it would market its productions in Ohio 
through its own organization instead of 
through the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio as 
heretofore. 

Branch offices have been established in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati and _ other 
offices are being opened at convenient 
points. It is purposed to establish dis- 
tributing warehouses at principal cen- 
ters in Ohio. 


BUSINESS REVIEW 


Commodity Distribution by Railroads 
Set New Record for February 


gree cagyicnte distribution by the rail- 
A roads, which has grown in volume 
for several months, went higher in 
February and, according to an announce- 
ment by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was greater than for the same month in 
any previous year. 

Coupled with this, the Board said, was 
a further increase in the output of in- 
dustry. The production, the Board’s 
statement showed, was slightly larger 
than for the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Wholesale prices in February struck 
the lowest level of any month since 1924, 
while retail trade declined, according to 
the Board, but less than usual for this 
season. 





Warrior River Cotton Traffic 


7 EARLY three times as much cotton 
traffic was carried on the barge 
line on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers operated by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, during the period 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 last, as was carried 
during the same period beginning Sept. 
1, 1925 according to a report to the War 
Department from Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ash- 
burn, chairman of the corporation. 
During the recent period an average 
of 43,105 bales was handled each month, 
as compared with an average of 16,034 
during the previous corresponding pe- 
riod. The comparative totals were 258,- 
630 and 96,205 bales. 


Heavier Commodity Freight 


Class 1 railroads in 1926 carried 2,- 
452,401 tons of freight, an increase of 
6.45 per cent as compared with 1925, ac- 
cording to the summary of freight com- 
modity statistics issued by the bureau of 
service of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington on April 4. 

All classes of commodities showed in- 
creases except forest products, which 
showed a decrease of 4.17 per cent. The 
largest increase was in products of 
mines—an increase of 10.4 per cent. 

The increase in “tons originated” was 
7.16 per cent. 


Merchant Marine Pamphlet 


A pamphlet designed to inform the 
American public of the functions of an 
American merchant marine and of the 
important phases of shipping has been 
issued by the United States Shipping 
Board. The document outlines the most 
frequent questions asked regarding ship- 
ping and gives the answer to each ques- 
tion. In this way, it is explained, it is 
hoped that the public will be educated 
in the rudiments of water transporta- 
tion. 





Cumulative Codification of Laws 


HE House committee on revision of 
laws expects to present to the Seven- 
tieth Congress at its first session a plan 
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for a cumulative codification of the gen- 
eral and permanent statute laws of the 
United States, supplementary to the new 
Code of Laws completed during the last 
Congress, according to Representative 
Fitzgerald, Ohio. 

The Code of Laws, complete with in- 
dex, reference tables and other ancillary 
material, 2465 pages in all, has been 
issued by the Public Printer of the 
United States. 


New Import Records 





es imports of crude rubber ae 
L 


in 1926, valued at more than a half- 


billion dollars, broke all previous ree- | 


ords, according to figures made public 
by the Foreign Commerce Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The importations, 925,878,000 pounds, 
had a total value of $505,818,000—376,- 
000,000 greater than in 1925. With the 


single exception of sugar in 1920 this is a 
the highest value ever recorded by any 7 


American import. 


New records were established also on | 
imports of coffee, bananas, palm kernel = 
oil, cocoa beans, standard newsprint 
paper, wood pulp, tin bars, tin blocks, | 


tin pigs, aluminum metal, various non- 


metallic minerals, carpets and carpeting, 


cheese, watches and other commodities. 


— 


Federal Gasoline Revenue 


Gasoline taxes collected in all States 
except New York, Illinois, Massachusetts © 


and New Jersey, brought in a net reve- 
nue of $18,763,231 in 1926, the Bureau 
of Public Roads has announced, follow- 
ing the collection of data from the vari- 
ous States. The bulk of the money was 
allocated for use in building and improv- 
ing State highways. 

The average rate of taxation was 2.38 
cents per gallon. The highest tax rate 
was effective in Kentucky and in South 
Carolina, both of which charged at the 
rate of 5 cents per gallon. The lowest 
rate was 1 cent per gallon in Rhode 
Island and Texas. 

Approximately 10,000,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline were consumed in the United 
States during the year, the tax reports 
indicate. In the forty-four States where 
a gasoline tax was collected 8,000,000,000 
gallons of gasoline was consumed. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000,000 gallons were 
used in the other four States, it is esti- 
mated. 


To Control Barges by Radio 


Operation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation’s barges between Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis will be directed by 
radio from a station to be erected in 
Minneapolis, it is announced, and the 
corporation will employ a radio superin- 
tendent to control the craft. 

W. W. Morse, president of the Se- 
curity Warehouse Co., Minneapolis, and 
a past president of the American Ware- 
housemen’s_ Association, is operating 
manager of the Upper Mississippi River 
division of the corporation. 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 
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Court Opinions on Taxation of Shippers’ Stocks 
“In Transit” Although in Public Warehouses 


EKGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: The question arises 
as to the right of the city of 

Fordson (suburb of Detroit) to assess 

a personal tax on property held in our 

warehouse. Many of our customers are 

located in Detroit and include their per- 
sonal property in their return for taxes 
to the city of Detroit in January. 

About the end of March, 1926, the 
city of Fordson sent out a questionnaire 
to our customers asking them to file a 
return on account of the merchandise 
being stored within the city limits of 
Fordson. The ultimate destination of 
this merchandise is never the city of 
Fordson but either Detroit or some other 
point either in Michigan or outside of 
the State. Therefore we believe that 
anything stored here can be considered 
as in transit. 

We would like to have an opinion on 
this question at your convenience.—JMich- 
igan Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The answer to your question 
is important to many warehousemen. 
Moreover the law on the subject varies 
according to the circumstances and there- 
fore requires lengthy explanation. 

First it is important to know that in 
285 S. W. 119 the Court said: 

“In exercising its right to tax, the 
State is exercising one of its attributes 
of sovereignty. It follows then that the 
State may tax only those persons and 
those things which are subject to its 
sovereignty.” 

Justice Field in State tax on foreign- 
held bonds (15 Wall, 300, 21 L. Ed. 179) 
sald: 

“The power of taxation, however vast 
in its character and searching in its ex- 
tent, is necessarily limited to subjects 
within the jurisdiction of the State. 


These subjects are persons, property, 
and business.” 
Chief Justice Marshall in McColloch 


v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 4 L. Ed. 579, 
expressed the thought in these words: 

“All subjects over which the sovereign 
power of a State extends are objects of 
taxation; but those over which it does 
not extend are, upon the soundest prin- 
ciples, exempt from taxation.” 

And in the recent case of Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co. v. Doughton, 46 S. 
Ct. 256, 70 L. Ed., Chief Justice Taft 
stated the same principle in these words: 

“It goes without saying that a State 


may not tax property which is not 
within its territorial jurisdiction.” 

Abundant authority may be cited to 
support these statements. And obedient 
to this principle, a State may lay a per- 
sonal tax upon persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of its soveriegnty, a property 
tax upon all property located within its 
territories, and a license tax upon all 
acts done therein. 

Judge Sanford, a post District Judge, 
in his opinion in the case of Tamble v. 
Pullman Co., which was adopted as the 
opinion of the Cireuit Court of Appeals 








What Don’t You Know? 


\ R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








for the Sixth Circuit when that case 
was before it on Appeal, being then re- 
ported in 207 F. 30, 124 C. C. A. 590, 
said: 

“The mere fact that property of a 
foreing corporation is in a State on a 
given date does not of itself give it a 
taxable situs there, when it has not come 
to rest within the State for a definite 
time so as to become part of the general 
mass of property of the State and ac- 
quire an actual situs for taxation.” 

Thus is American Refrigerator Transit 
uv. Hall, 19 S. Ct. 599, 604, 174 U. S. 70, 
at page 82 (43 L. Ed. 899) it is said: 

“Where a corporation of one State 
brings into another, to use and employ, 
a portion of its movable personal prop- 
erty, it is legitimate for the latter to 
impose upon such property, thus used 
and employed, its fair share of the 
burdens of taxation imposed upon similar 
property used in like way by its own 
citizens.” 

In Union Tank Line v. Wright, 39 S. 
Ct. 276, 249 U. S. 275, 63 L. Ed. 602, the 
Court said: 


“In so far, however, as movables are 
regularly and habitually used and em- 
ployed therein, they may be taxed by the 
State according to their fair value along 
with other property subject to its juris- 
diction, although devoted to interstate 
commerce.”’ 

In the case of City of Covington v. 
Pullman Co., 121 Ky. 218, 28 Ky. Law 
Rep. 199, 89 S. W. 116, the same thought 
was expressed, and in the case of Bal- 
timore & Ohio T. Co. v. Commonwealth, 
177 Ky. 566, 198 S. W. 25, involving the 
same principle, the Court said: 

“It has, also, been settled by the 
United States Supreme Court that en- 
gines and cars of a railroad company 
coming into a State continuously in the 
regular course of business may be taxed 
in that State, although no one of the 
engines or cars so coming into the State 
may remain in the State a_ sufficient 
length of time to give any particular 
engines or cars a situs in the State for 
taxation.” 

Il am giving these various statements 
of the Courts to convey to you the fact 
that, under certain circumstances, prop- 
erty is taxable which comes into a State 
for temporary purposes. 

Now I shall give you other cases more 
closely related or analagous to your 
situation. 

In People v. Bacon, 90 N. E. 686, the 
Court held that where property is being 
conveyed from one State to another and 
is stopped in an intermediate State for 
inspection it is subject to State taxation 
where it is temporarily delayed. 

In Burlington Lumber Co. v. Willetts, 
118 Ill. 559, 9 N. E. 254, this Court held 
that property in the course of transpor- 
tation from one State to another over 
any of the public highways of interstate 
commerce is not liable to taxation as it 
passes over such highways, and that 
a mere delay in transportation, caused 
by law, water or ice or other unavoidable 
cause, would not render the property 
liable to taxation by the authorities, 
where the delay occurred. 

A different rule, however, obtains with 
respect to articles transported without 
unavoidable delay from one State to an- 
other, and a State has power to tax goods 
that are brought therein from other 
States, if they are held for sale there 
or for other purpose, giving to the prop- 
erty a situs within that State. (Ameri- 
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can Steel Co. v. Speed, 192 U. S. 500, 
24 Sup. Ct. 365, 48 L. Ed. 538.) 

For example, in McCulchen v. Board of 
Equilization of Taxes, 94 Atl. 310, the 
Court held that, where the continuous 
journey of an interstate commerce ship- 
ment is broken or interrupted, and it is 
unloaded for the purpose of repacking or 
repairs, it is subject to taxation in the 
State where it is temporarily delayed. 

Therefore, the test of whether a State 
has a right to tax goods shipped from 
one State to another and detained, in 
course of transportation, is: 

Are the goods actually in the course of 
a continuous journey? 

If so, they are not subject to taxation. 

The difficulty is to decide whether the 
continuity of the journey is broken. 

In Kelly v. Rhoads, 188 U. S. 1, 23 
Sup. Ct. 259, 47 L. Ed. 259, the United 
States Supreme Court said: 

“The law upon this subject, so far as 
it concerns interference with interstate 
commerce, is settled by several cases in 
this Court which hold that property 
actually in transit is exempt from local 
taxation, although, if it be stored for 
indefinite time during such transit, at 
least for other than natural causes or 
lack of facilities for immediate transpor- 
tation, it may be lawfully assessed by 
the local authorities.” 

In other words, if property such as 
you mention is stored for inspection or 
repair purposes, it may be assessed. But 
if from mere lack of facilities to make 
immediate shipment, it is not taxable. 


Who Pays the Costs? 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: We received for de- 
posit a lot of household furniture on 
which the following situation developed: 

It appears that, when the depositor 
and his wife were married, his mother 
purchased and paid for some new furni- 
ture for their use, and at the same time 
the son also acquired other pieces of 
furniture of his mothers’ which he was 
using and which were placed in storage 
at the same time, with the consent of 
all interested parties. 

A general quarrel developed between 
the mother and son, also between man 
and wife, and all three parties claimed 
ownership of the furniture. 

It was necessary for us to secure legal 
assistance at three different trials, en- 
deavoring to establish rightful owner- 
ship. 

Can you advise us if our legal ex- 
pense should be paid by the established 
owner ?—Central Storage Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The general rule of the law 
is that, where two innocent parties must 
suffer, the loss must fall upon the one 
who directly or indirectly caused the in- 
jury, although the same was caused un- 
intentionally. 

Generally, in a case of this kind the 
warehouseman may, by right of his lien, 
keep the stored property until the storage 
costs are paid, and the duty rests with 
the litigant owners to settle the disputed 
ownership of the property, after which 
each must pay his proportional amount 


LEGAL 


of the charges. This is true, particu- 
larly, because you had the consent of all 
partics to store the goods. 

However I may say that usually it is 
not an easy matter to obtain legal ex- 
penses from the opposing party, espe- 
cially in a case of this nature. 





A Common Carrier Ruling 


N the case of Davis v. People Public 

Utility Commission, 247 Pa. 801, the 
question before the Court was whether 
a warehouseman and operator of motor 
trucks is legally a common carrier. 

The warehouseman was shown to be 
engaged in the transportation of goods 
of various kinds. A contract existed be- 
tween him and what was known as a 
merchant or manufacturing association 
which consisted of 121 members. The 
contract provided that the warehouse- 
man was not to haul for any persons ex- 
cept those in the association, unless the 
shipments were to be made to or from 
members of the association. The ware- 
houseman maintained a_ storage and 
transfer station, insured the goods trans- 
ported, charged regular freight rates 
based on mileage, accepted freight C. O. 
D., and carried indemnity insurance to 
protect his patrons. The Court said: 

“In determining whether or not a busi- 
ness is a common carrier, the important 
thing is what it does, not what its char- 
ter says . a service may effect so 
considerable a fraction of the public that 
it is public in the same sense .. . 
the public does not mean everybody all 
the time.” 

In view of the testimony which was 
introduced the Court held the warehouse- 
man was governed by the laws and 
regulations which are applicable to com- 
mon carriers, even though a contract 
existed between the members of the asso- 
ciation and the warehouseman_ which 
would tend to make it appear that he 
was not holding himself out to haul for 
any and all persons who eall on him. 
It is established law that a warehouse- 
man is not subject to the liabilities of a 
common carrier unless he actually is 
engaged in the business to serve the 
public generally and impartially when 
requested to do so. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
the Court said: 

“Contrary to public opinion, mere 
schemes to evade law, where the true 
character is established, are not impor- 
tant for the purpose intended. The 
Court sweeps them aside as so much 
rubbish.” 


——- ——— 


A Lien Case 


:” Moore v. Hermitage Realty Invest- 
ment Corp., 133 S. E. 881, a ware- 
houseman has a lien on merchandise for 
unpaid storage charges, although the 
goods are being held as security for a 
note, it was decided by the Court. 

The facts are that the Kline Car 
Corp. stored six automobiles in the ware- 
house of the Hermitage Corp. as col- 
lateral security for the payment of a 
note for $3,000, endorsed by the Kline 
Car Corp. and others. After the auto- 
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mobiles had been pledged as security for 
the note, a Mr. Moore, knowing that they 
had been so pledged, loaned the Kline 
Car Corp. $900 on a note secured by 
one {a green car) of the six automobiles 
previously pledged as security. 

The Court explained that the green 
car was the property of the Kline Car 
Corp. when it was stored by that cor- 
poration in the warehouse of the Her- 
mitage Corp. as security for the pay- 
ment of the $3,000 note. The cost of 
collection of the note was not paid. 
Neither the interest nor other expenses, 
as storage. There was a valid line, 
under the law, on the six automobiles for 
all of these amounts until the charges 
were paid. 

In deciding the case which involved 
the storage on the green car, particu- 
larly, the Court said: 

“Under the law and the facts of this 
case, the jury could not have properly 
found a verdict different from the one 
they returned besides Moore knew 
that the defendant held a valid lien 
on the green car when he accepted it 
as security and failed to give the de- 
fendant notice, actually or constructive. 

If it could be said that Moore 
was innocent, still he must suffer that 
loss, since where one of two equally in- 
nocent parties must suffer, he whose 
conduct caused the loss must bear the 
burden.” 

The higher Court, therefore, sustained 
the verdict of the lower Court, which held 
that the warehouseman had a valid lien 
on the green automobile for the storage 
charges irrespective of the after-agree- 
ments entered into by the various par- 
ties. Moreover, when the green auto- 
mobile was accepted as security for the 
note by Moore, the Hermitage Corp. was 
not given notice that the car had been 
repledged, although the notice was not 
given because Moore actually believed 
that the car belonged to the Kline Car 
Corp. And it did not except for the 
prior note of $3,000 on which all six 
of the cars, including the green one, 
were pledged. 


Distinction as to Rights 


he Columbia Motors v. Ada County, 
247 Pa. 786, the question presented 
to the Court was whether merchandise 
in a warehouse, under the circumstances 
hereinafter set forth, still remains a 
shipment under the interstate commerce 
laws. 

The facts of the case are that a man- 
ufacturer shipped merchandise on the 
order of a purchaser. However, the 
purchaser refused to accept the shipment 
on its arrival and the railroad company 
stored it in its own warehouse. While 
the merchandise was in said warehouse 
and the manufacturer was endeavoring 
to induce the consignee to accept and pay 
for the purchaser, the assessor of the 
county in which the merchandise was 
stored assessed it for taxation and levied 
a tax against it in accordance with the 
laws. 

The Court held the manufacturer or 
consignor liable for the payment of the 
taxes and explained that, where a ship- 
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ment of merchandise in interstate com- 
merce has arrived at its destination and 
the consignee refuses to accept delivery 
of the same, the title remains in the 
name of the consignor. And if the goods 
are stored in a warehouse the interstate 
commerce laws are not effective. 

In Rhodes v. Iowa, 107 U. S. 412, the 
same point of the law was _ involved. 


The facts of this case are that a wooden © 


box containing intoxicating liquor 
marked “groceries” was consigned to an 
individual on a through bill of lading 
over the lines of two connecting common 
carriers. On the arrival of the box at 
its distination it was placed on the sta- 
tion platform and shortly thereafter re- 
moved to the freight warehouse. Im- 
mediately afterward a constable seized 
the liquor under a search warrant. 

The station agent of the railroad was 
charged with unlawful transportaton of 
intoxicating liquor for the reason that 
he removed the box from the station 
platform to the freight warehouse—the 
charge being in the nature of a technical 
one, of course. The station agent was 
convicted of the offense by the lower 
Courts, but the United States Supreme 
Court reversed the decision and, in dis- 
missing the charge, said: 

“The sole question presented for con- 
sideration is whether the statute of the 
State of Iowa can be held to apply to the 
box in question while it was in transit 
from its point of shipment to its delivery 
to the consignee at the point to which 
it was consigned. That is to _ say, 
whether the law of the State of lowa 
can be made to apply to a shipment 
from the State of Illinois before the ar- 
rival and delivery of the merchandise 
without causing the Iowa law to be re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. We think that interpret- 
ing the statute by the light of all of 
its provisions it was not intended to and 
did not cause the power of the State to 
attach to an interstate commerce ship- 
ment while the merchandise was in traf- 
fic under such shipment, and until its 
arrival at the point of destination and 
delivery there to the consignee. - 

Therefore, the law which is estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court of the 
United States draws a fine line of dis- 
tinction between the liability and rights 
of the consignee and the consignor im- 
mediately before and after a shipment 
of merchandise is deposited in a ware- 
house. In other words, until the ship- 
ment is actually deposited in a ware- 
house, it is considered of interstate char- 
acter, but at the moment it is deposited 
therein, the interstate character of the 
shipment ceases. 

Another important phase of this situ- 
ation was brought before the Court in 
the case of State v. Creeden, 78 Ia. 556. 
The facts of the case are that intoxi- 
cating liquor had been shipped by a com- 
mon earrier and placed in the freight 
warehouse at the point of destination. 
The liquor remained in the warehouse 
for about two weeks. The authorities 
learned of its presence and filed an in- 
formation against the consignee, con- 
tending that the liquor was owned and 
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kept in the warehouse for him. The 
consignee was convicted of the offense 
charged against him, and the Court said: 

“A carrier is a servant of commerce 
and is protected under the constitutional 
provisions for the regulation of com- 
merce in the discharge of all the duties 
of a carrier recognized by the law. Reg- 
ulations of commerce reach him while he 
is in the discharge of duties pertaining 
to commerce if he ceases to be- 
come a carrier and becomes a warehouse- 
man he cannot be protected as a carrier. 
It is a familiar rule of the law that upon 
the arrival of freight at the place of 
destination and its deposit in the car- 
rier’s warehouse, his responsibility as a 
carrier ceases. He becomes, as to the 
freight and the consignor and consignee, 
a warehouseman.” 


Receipt Issued to Self Upheld 


fT. HE Supreme Court of South Caro- 

lina, in the case of Moore v. 
Bennettsville Warehouse Co., 134 S. E. 
394, has handed down an important de- 
cision in which it was held that where 
a warehouseman issues a warehouse re- 
ceipt to himself, and uses the receipt 
as collateral for a loan, the transaction 
is valid and legal. 

The facts of the case are that The 
Bennettsville Warehouse Co. issued unto 
itself a warehouse receipt for merchan- 
dise. It thereupon borrowed the sum 
of $10,500, for which it duly gave its 
note. The warehouse certificate was en- 
dorsed and attached to the note as se- 
curity, in the proper manner. 

After the transaction the warehouse 
company became insolvent, and a re- 
ceiver was appointed by the Court to 
take charge of and manage its affairs. 
The validity of the above mentioned 
transaction was contested. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Court said: 

“For several reasons I am convinced 
that the warehouse receipt so made out, 
endorsed, and delivered, is valid and not 
a nullity; it is a negotiable instrument 
and entitled to the doctrine which has 
been laid down relative to negotiable in- 
struments made payable to the maker. 
1 am convinced that a controversy .. . 
which involves the enforcement of the 
administration of the trust is within the 
jurisdiction of equity. For these 
reasons I am satisfied that the Bank 
is the holder of a perfectly valid ware- 
house receipt which it holds, and has for 
some time held, as security for its claim 
against the Bennettsville Warehouse 
Company.” 


Meaning of “Ordinary Care” 


T HE degree of care required of a 
warehouseman who stores’ goods 
without pay is the chief point of dis- 
cussion in the case of Sanders v. 
Franklin, 286 S. W. 925. 

The facts of the case are that mer- 
chandise was left with a keeper who 
was not paid for his services. The owner 
of the goods selected the position and lo- 
cation in which they were placed. Later, 
without knowledge of the keeper, an- 
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other person came upon the premises 
and stole the merchandise. The owner 
instituted legal proceedings against the 
keeper for the value of the merchandise. 

The Court held the keeper not liable, 
and in effect said that the only testi- 
mony introduced proved that’ the 
owner left the merchandise on the 
premises of the keeper, who was paid 
nothing; and, further, that such evi- 
dence wholly fails to fix any liability on 
the keeper. 

In other words, a warehouseman is 
legally expected to exercise only a slight 
degree of care in safeguarding stored 
property against injury or loss where 
he receives no remuneration. 

Generally however a warehouseman is 
liable for the loss or injury of stored 
goods where it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that he failed to exer- 
cise “ordinary care” in preserving them 
against injury, as usually he receives 
pay for the service. 

Therefore the meaning of the term 
“ordinary care” is important in de- 
termining whether a warehouseman is 
liable. 

In the very recent case of 109 Southern 
Reporter 282 the Court thoroughly con- 
sidered this subject, saying: 

“There is no fixed standard in the 
law by which a Court is enabled arbi- 
trarily to say in every case what con- 
duct shall be considered reasonable and 
prudent, and what shall constitute or- 
dinary care, under any and all cir- 
cumstances. The terms ‘ordinary care,’ 
‘reasonable prudence,’ and_ such like 
terms, as applied to the conduct and af- 
fairs of men, have a relative signifi- 
‘ance, and cannot be arbitrarily defined. 
What may be deemed ordinary care in 
one case may under different surround- 
ings and circumstances be gross negli- 
gence. 

“The policy of the law has relegated 
the determination of such questions to 
the jury, under proper instructions from 
the Court. It is their province to note 
the special circumstances and surround- 
ings of each particular case, and then 
say whether the conduct of the parties 
in that case was such as would be ex- 
pected of reasonable prudent men, under 
a similar state of affairs. When a given 
state of facts is such that reasonable 
men may fairly differ upon the question 
as to whether there was negligence or 
not, the determination of the matter is 
for the jury. It is only where the facts 
are such that all reasonable men must 
draw the same conclusion from them that 
the question of negligence is ever con- 
sidered as one of law for the Court.” 

Moreover it is important to know that 
the true meaning of “ordinary care” de- 
pends considerably upon the value of 
the thing in storage. 

For example, in a recent case the 
Court explained that a person may exer- 
cise “ordinary care” in maintaining one 
thing against injury, while if the same 
care is used in preserving another ar- 
ticle, he may be exercising only a “slight 
degree” of care. And, further, that a 
warehouseman actually may be exer- 
cising “ordinary care” in placing a piano 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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No. 20 
W. fk. Coakley 


By E. F. 





Milwaukee, 


women grew old and butter and eggs meant some- 

thing they sold, the city of Milwaukee, Wis., had a 
“Lightning Messenger and Express Service.” It was 
operated by W. F. and C. H. Coakley (plain “Bill and 
Charlie” in Milwaukee. ) 

When they founded the Lightning Express the Coakley 
brothers had between them a bank roll of $165. The sixty- 
five belonged to “Bill’’ and the rest to his brother Charlie. 
That was in 1888—thirty-seven years ago, if you are quick 
at arithmetic. ‘“Bill’’ Coakley was then 19. 

The city of Milwaukee boasted only about 300 tele- 
phones in those days, so many an ardent love letter used 
to be sent by a Coakley messenger boy riding one of the 
ten broncos that were the stock in trade (no pun intended) 
of the Lightning Express. The ten boys who wore red 
caps and rode the ten broncos received the munificent sum 
of $1.50 a week—working, along with their ambitious 
employers, some eighteen or nineteen hours a day. (Proof 
of the fact that the strenuous life did not do these youths 
any permanent injury may be found in the fact that one 
of them grew up to be widely known among warehouse- 
men, in the person of Richard J. Kelly, formerly of the 


\ \ 7 AY back in the days when men grew whiskers and 


William F. Coakley, pres- 
ident of the Coakley Bros. 
Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
and two of 
the firm’s storage build- 
ings 
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advertising staff of Distribution and Warehousing. But 
that is another story.) 

Also another story, but interesting nevertheless, is the 
fact that in a nondescript one-story building next door to 
the Lightning Messenger and Express Service two other 
young brothers were toiling long hours—experimenting 
with a new mixture for the covering of steam pipes. 
These brothers were the late Charles and Frank Manville 
of billboard and Saturday Evening Post fame. In the 
same block labored a young man named C. E. Johnston, 
who was even then devoting his life to the preserving of 
“that school-girl complexion,” as the formula on which 
he was then working was the one from which Palm Olive 
soap now is made. 

It appears that this was a lucky block, as all who started 
business in it at that time have become millionaires except 
the Coakley brothers—but they are now beginning to 
count the last hundred thousand of the million. 

The Coakley boys started their business with the pur- 
chase of their ten broncos and ten red caps in November. 
During the following winter the infant firm amassed a 
feed bill of $350 and, had the feed store owner at any 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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No. 21 
Arthur J. Morgan 


By E. F. 





To the left, 
the old Lenox 
Library 


Above, a Mor- 
gan van at 
12d 6St. en- 
‘yrance of New 
York Public 


Library 





Right, two 
views of the 
New York 


Public Li- 
brary moving 


In oval, Arthur J. Morgan, 
owner of Morgan & Brother 













The storage building pictured above, at right, is the eight-story warehouse which will be the new home of 


Morgan & Brother. 
New York City. 


This structure, to open on Nov. 1, 
The Morgan firm has to its credit one of the 


will stand at 510-520 West Twenty-first Street, 
largest moving jobs in the industry’s 


history—the consolidating of the contents of the Astor, Tilden and Lenox libraries into the New York 


Public Library. 


F success may be measured by making the most of 

what one has been given in life, then Arthur J. Morgan, 

president of Morgan & Brother, New York City, is 
an exceedingly successful man. 

The firm of Morgan & Brother was founded in 1851, 
seventy-six years ago, by the late Francis and Patrick 
Morgan, father and uncle, respectively, of Arthur J. 
Morgan. Their place of business at that time was on 
Thirty-fifth Street just off Broadway. Forty-four years 
ago they moved to the present quarters on Forty-seventh 
Street between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, a location 
that is shortly to be deserted for a larger and thoroughly 
modern building on Twenty-first Street. 

The present head of the firm started work under his 
father in 1884 as a receiving clerk, learning the business 
‘from the ground up” and being promoted gradually from 
clerk to bookkeeper and finally to general manager, a 
position which he held until 1898, when he resigned to 


Some of the operations attendant upon that removal are here illustrated 


accept an appointment as auditor of the New York police 
department. 

His father’s death, in 1901, made it necessary for Mr. 
Morgan to leave his post with the police department and 
return to the firm as executor of the estate. In this ¢a- 
pacity he carried on the business until 1912, when he 
bought out all the other heirs and became sole owner. 

Mr. Morgan is sole owner also of the new building being 
erected on Twenty-first Street; but, for all that, the firm 
of Morgan & Brother now enjoys the rare distinction in 
warehousing annals of remaining under the continuous 
control and management of one family for three genera- 
tions. The old firm name will be continued at the new 
location, the company now consisting of Arthur J. Morgan, 
president; Arthur J. Morgan, Jr., vice-president; John 
Vincent Morgan, secretary, and Charles Donahue Morgan, 
treasurer. The three younger Morgans are the sons of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Household Goods Warehousing 
in the United States’ 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Chapter XVII 


(Continued from the April issue) 


Insurance—and Fire and Accident Prevention Insurance 


Use and Occupancy (Also Known as 
Business-Interruption Insurance ) 


“There have been many forms devised 
to cover loss of income arising out of a 
fire. This form of insurance contract 
should be drawn up by an expert. It 
should indemnify the operator of the 
warehouse for all loss due to his inability 
to carry on business as the result of his 
being unable to occupy his building, this 
to include the loss of profit which he 
would have made from the rental of 
space; also continuing taxes, rent or 
fixed expenses; the cost of advertising; 
temporary quarters; salaries of officials 
or executives, and wages of foremen or 
other employees whose services are neces- 
sary in order to continue to hold to- 
gether the organization. The amount of 
use and occupancy insurance must be 
determined on a yearly basis. The sum 
payable per day is usually stated in the 
policy as one three-hundredth of the 
total sum. Where the business of the 
warehouseman to be insured is of a sea- 
sonal nature, the fluctuations in daily 
indemnity can be stated in the policy 
and the total amount so determined. 


Liability Insurance 


“This insurance covers the liability for 
injury to persons or damage to property 
which may arise from the ownership of 
property, employment of persons, con- 
duct or ownership or operation of ve- 
hicles. 

“The term ‘legal liability’ does not in- 
clude criminal liability, which cannot be 
insured. 

“Liability insurance policies provide 
that the insurance will pay the cost of 
rendering first aid to injured persons, 
defend action brought in Courts against 
the insured, pay all expense involved in 
such defense, and pay such claims as 
may be awarded by Courts against the 
insured up to the limits of the insurance 
covering the risk from which the suit 
arose. 





*Copyright by the author. 


“Through this custom this insurance 
has become divided into many subdivi- 
sions. The forms of liability policies 
are not standard. Each company has its 
own form of policy, which must be care- 
fully compared with the forms of other 
companies before it is accepted, as very 
often the form of policy offered by one 
company is much broader than that of- 
fered by another company at the same 
rates. 

“In drawing up a policy, care must be 
taken that the name of the assured is 
properly stated. If it be a corporation, 
the exact corporate name should be in- 
cluded. If it be a co-partnership, the 
names of all the partners, as well as the 
name under which they are doing busi- 
ness, should be stated. The form of 
policy generally used requires a very 
thorough description of the risk to be 
covered, and care must be taken that the 
details given in the policy are absolutely 
correct. 

“While most of the companies follow 
the tariff rates for this form of insur- 
ance, there are many conditions under 
which more than one interpretation can 
be placed upon the rule in the insurance 
company’s manual of rates, and very 
often a considerable saving in the 
premium can be effected by obtaining the 
most liberal construction of the wording 
from the insurance company. In States 
where a compensation law exists, policies 
which cover public liability do not in- 
clude any cover of liability for injuries 
to employees. In other States a separate 
policy is usually issued to cover liability 
for bodily injuries to employees, although 
it may, under some conditions, be com- 
bined with public liability insurance. 


Public Liability Insurance 


“This covers liability for injuries to 
the public. Where the building or land 
is used only for office purposes or is 
rented to tenants, the cost of this insur- 
ance is usually based upon linear feet 
of frontage of the property on a public 
street and on the ground or floor area. 

“Where manufacturing or warehous- 


ing operations are carried on, the cost is 
based upon each $100 of the amount of 
payroll expended in wages to employees. 
This policy, without amendment, does not 
include cover of accidents caused by the 
existence or use of elevators. If there 
are any elevators or hoisting apparatus 
of any kind on the premises, the policy 
must be extended by endorsement to in- 
clude this liability, or a separate policy 
issued to apply to elevators only. The 
policy does not cover any liability as- 
sumed under contract. Thus, if the as- 
sured is a lessee of a building and under 
his lease he agrees to hold the landlord 
harmless for accidents, without special 
endorsement being attached to the policy, 
the policy would not cover this assumed 
liability. 

““The policy would not cover without 
endorsement accidents arising out of 
work done on the premises by other than 
the assured’s employees. ‘Thus, if a car- 
penter be hired to replace a worn floor, 
and the carpenter or one of his em- 
ployees should injure a third party and 
the assured be sued, the suit would not 
be covered under the policy. The policy 
may be extended to cover this liability 
at a very small rate. 

“The policy does not cover any liability 
for injuries to persons arising out of 
the ownership or use of any draft ani- 
mals, automobile or other vehicles. Such 
liability must be covered under separate 
insurance. This policy does not cover, 
without endorsement, liability for dam- 
age to property. 


Employer’s Liability Insurance 


“This insurance applies only to States 
in which no compensation law exists. 
The cost is based upon the amount of 
wages paid to employees, covered under 
the law under a similar form described 
for public liability insurance. 


Plate Glass Insurance 


“The cost of plate glass insurance is 
based upon the size and number of the 
pieces of glass to be insured and whether 
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the glass be in windows on the first floor 
of the building or above. If there be 
any lettering on the glass it must be 
specifically insured under the policy at 
a stipulated value. 


Automobile Public Liability Insurance 


“This insurance covers liability for in- 
juries to persons arising out of the own- 


ership or use of automobiles. It is 
usually obtained under one of three 


forms: 

“1. Giving the number of automobiles, 
with a complete description of each, a 
charge being made for each car. 

“2 The same as that mentioned above 
except that a record is kept of the num- 
ber of days an automobile is laid up 
and a return premium allowed for the 
non-use of each automobile. Under this 
form of policy, a minimum premium 
equal to the annual cost of insuring five 
automobiles is usually charged. 

“2 Covering accidents caused by au- 
tomobiles owned by the assured, no de- 
scription of the automobiles to be 
included in the policy, a statement being 
made only as to the number of cars 
owned and the tonnage of each. The 
premium is based upon the number of 
chauffeurs employed during the year. 
This is computed by taking the total 
payroll expended in payment of the 
chauffeurs’ wages and divided by the 
average annual wage earned by one 
chauffeur, exclusive of overtime or bonus 
money. 

“The cover of an automobile policy is 
void if the automobile be used to carry 
passengers for a consideration, actual or 
implied. 

“The rates for automobile liability in- 
surance vary according to the territory 
in which the automobiles are principally 
maintained, garaged and used. 

“Passenger-carrying automobile rates 
are further varied according to the list 
price of the car. 

“Commercial vehicle rates are divided 
into three classes: 

“1. For light trucks, meaning thereby 
trucks which have a total capacity of 
1 ton or less. 

“2. For medium, applying to trucks 
Which have a capacity of more than 1 
ton but not over 3% tons. 

“3. Heavy. applying to trucks which 
have a capacity greater than 3% tons. 


Automobile Floating Insurance 


“Damage to automobiles is insured 
under floating policies. The usual cover 
is against loss by fire, perils of trans- 
portation and loss of the entire auto by 
theft. 

“The usual policy provides that the 
value of the automobile at the time a loss 
occurs must be ascertained, and loss, if 
any, paid on that basis, not exceeding 
the amount of the policy. The policy 
covers the automobile wherever it is lo- 
cated. 

“Theft of tools, spare tires and other 
extra equipment is not usually covered. 

“Theft of a car by the assured’s em- 
ployees is excluded. 

“Allowance is made under floating in- 
surance for the attachment of fire ex- 
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tinguishers and approved lock devices to 
the automobile. Allowance is. made also 
in the collision insurance for the attach- 
ment of approved bumpers. 

“Damage to the car by explosion or 
windstorm and water damage may be 
included under the policy at a small ad- 
ditional cost. 

“When a few cars are insured, the 
building in which the automobiles are 
garaged does not affect the rate. A spe- 
cial rate can be obtained for covering 
a fleet of cars. ‘The fire insurance rate 
for the garage is a material factor in 
making this latter rate. 

‘““Damage to the car by collision is not 
ordinarily covered, but must be obtained 
by adding the cover under a collision en- 
dorsement. Collision insurance is_ ob- 
tainable under three forms: 

“1. Covering the entire damage to the 
car. 

“2. Covering damage to the car with 
the agreement that the assured will stand 
the first $50 of each claim. 

“3. Covering damage to the car with 
the agreement that the assured will stand 
the first $100 of each claim. 


Liability Insurance Limits 


“The limit of the insurance company’s 
liability under policies covering liability 
of the insured for injury to persons is 
always expressed in two amounts: 

“1. Usually the lower, states the maxi- 
mum amount which the insurance will 
pay as the result of the injuries to one 
person (exclusive of the cost of defend- 
ing a suit). 

“2. Usually the greater, states the 
maximum amount which the insurance 
will pay as the result of claims from any 
one accident. 

“Thus the rates as published by the 


rating organizations are based. on 
amounts of $5,000 and $10,000, which 


means that should an accident occur in 
which three people were hurt, no one of 
the three would be paid more than $5,000 
under the policy and the insurance 
would not pay more than $10,000 alto- 
gether. If one of the three were suc- 
cessfully to sue and obtain a verdict from 
the Court of $7,500, and the other two, 
verdicts of $2.500 each, the policy would 
pay $5,000 of the first and the full claim 
of the other two, the assured having to 
pay the balance. 

“The limits of $5,000 and $10,000 are 
used by the rating authorities as a basis 
for issuing rates only. Limits of in- 
surance for much greater amounts can 
be obtained at a very small proportion- 
ate cost. 

“In buying liability insurance of any 
kind, the warehouseman must be sure 
to obtain a policy for an amount suff- 
cient to meet his needs. Awards made 
by Courts all over the country have been 
rapidly increasing in size. High limits 
of insurance are proportionately cheap 
and should be purchased. 


Property Damage Liability Insurance 


“All ‘forms of liability insurance may 
be extended by agreement to _ include 
cover of liability for damage to property 
of others not in the insured’s care or 
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custody. The company’s limit of lia- 
bility is usually $1,000 for any one 
claim. Higher amounts of insurance 


may be obtained at a moderate increase 
in rate. 


Teams Liability Insurance 


“This insurance may be obtained un- 
der kinds of cover similar to those de- 
scribed for automobile insurance. 


Compensation Insurance 


“This form of insurance is required 
only in States which have workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

“In other States, employer’s liability 
is carried or a form of workmen’s col- 
lective insurance which provides terms 
for injured employees whether or not 
the employer be liable. Workmen’s com- 
pensation policies are usually standard 
in form and the rates are made under 
State supervision. The workmen’s com- 
pensation policy follows the general con- 
ditions of other liability insurance 
policies. There is, however, no limit of 
the insurance company’s liability. It 
covers all liability of the employer under 
the State workmen’s compensation law. 

“In addition, it covers the employer’s 
common law liability in case an employee 
attempt to recover for injuries under 
common law. This is an important point 
and a cover usually not included under 
State insurance. The policies are issued 
upon an estimated payroll and provide 
for an audit to be made by the insur- 
ance company of the employer’s books 
annually or at stated periods during the 
year, the premium being adjusted upon 
the basis of the audit. 


Experience Rating 


“Under automobile liability, employer’s 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the insurance companies have 
devised a method of adjusting rates af- 
ter a risk has been carried over a num- 
ber of years, upon the basis of the 
-xperience which they have had in car- 
rying an individual risk. If the experi- 
ence has been good, a credit is given by 
a percentage reduction in the_ rate 
charged. If the experience has _ been 
bad, a corresponding increase is made. 
The general principle of experience rat- 
ing is that of comparing the. total 
amount paid in losses with the total 
amount received in premium after de- 
ducting the cost of doing business. 

“If the business has been profitable to 
the insurance company, credit is given 
to the assured in the rates charged; 
while if the insurance has been carried 
at a loss, a proportionate charge is 
made. 

“In order to check up on the experi- 
ence rating, and also to keep in touch 
with the causes of accidents so that the 
proper preventive action can be taken 
to prevent future accidents from the 
same source, an accurate record of each 
claim under compensation and automo- 
bile liability policies should be kept. 
This will show the cause of the accident 
and all sums paid by the insurance com- 
pany. 
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Steam Boiler Insurance 


“This form of insurance is carried 
more to prevent accidents than to indem- 
nify. 

“The principal premium charge is 
made for the inspection service rendered 
by the insurance companies. In some 
States insurance of boilers is required 
by law. Boilers should be inspected ex- 
ternally at least twice a year and inter- 
nally at least once a year. 

“Steam boiler insurance covers dam- 
age to the property of the assured, the 
assured’s liability for bodily injuries to 
persons (in excess of public liability in- 
surance carried) caused by explosion, 
collapse or rupture of a boiler due to 
pressure of steam. Main steam pipes 
may be included at a small additional 
cost. By the payment of a further addi- 
tional premium the insurance may be 
extended to cover all piping under pres- 
sure on the premises. This form of in- 
surance carries two limits—one being 
the total amount of the company’s lIia- 
bility for any loss covered under the 
policy; the other, usually a much lower 
limit, being the company’s liability for 
bodily injuries to any one person. 

“This form of insurance should be 
carried to an amount which wlil be equal! 
at least to the value of the boilers, the 
boiler house and any other property, 
buildings, machinery or other contents, 
which are within a radius of 125 feet of 
the boiler. 

“Engineers have found that boilers 
which ordinarily take a pressure of not 
exceeding 15 pounds will cause almost as 
great a damage as large boilers, as in- 
variably the cause of the explosion is 
due to pressure of steam over that for 
which the boiler was intended. 

“When an insurance company issues 
a policy it is their practice to inspect 
the boiler immediately and fix the maxi- 
mum load which they will permit to be 
carried on the boiler. The safety valve 
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on the boiler should then be set to blow 
off at the pressure given by the insur- 
ance company. If the safety valve be 
set at a higher pressure than that given 
by the insurance company, the policy is 
rendered void. 

“The cast-iron sectional parts of boil- 
ers may be insured against cracking and 
fracturing while the boiler is in opera- 
tion, by the payment of an additional! 
premium; otherwise cracking or fractur- 
ing of cast-iron parts is not covered by 
the policy. 


Fly-Wheel Insurance 


“This insurance is more or less allied 
with steam-boiler insurance. The cover 
given is the same except that the risk 
covered is the explosion of the fly-wheel 
into two or more parts while it is in 
motion. The speed permitted for the 
wheel is that determined by the inspec- 
tor of the insurance company, and the 
governor must be set so that it will op- 
erate when the speed of the wheel ex- 
ceeds the revolutions per minute fixed by 
the inspector. 


Engine Insurance 

“This insurance is also similar to 
boiler insurance in that the principal 
advantage is the fact that the policy 
provides for regular inspections and 
thorough tests to be made of the equip- 
ment. The policy covers damage to 
property of the assured and liability for 
damage to property of others. It may 
also be extended to include bodily in- 
juries to persons, but it is not necessary 
to accept this cover under a policy. 

“An engine policy includes cover of 
the entire engine proper, including any 
fiy-wheels that may be mounted on the 
main crank shaft engine. The risks 
covered against are the sudden and sub- 
stantial breaking of any part of the 
engine while it is running. If engine 
insurance be carried, it is, of course, not 
necessary that fly-wheel insurance be 
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carried on the fly-wheels which are 
mounted on the crank shaft, as_ this 
cover is included under engine insurance. 


Electric Machinery Insurance 


“This insurance also is advantageous 
on account of the inspection service ren- 
dered. It is a comparatively new form 
and is fast gaining in popularity. All 
forms of electrical equipment should be 
insured. 

“It covers the burning out or break- 
ing of any part of the electrical appa- 
ratus insured which prevents its opera- 
tion. 

“The policy does not cover the re- 
placement of any parts of the motor 
which have become useless or have 
broken because of wear, nor the replace 
ment or renewal of fuses or brushes. 


Employees’ Fidelity Bonds 


“Fidelity bonds cover loss through the 
dishonesty of employees. The rates are 
figured according to the total amount or 
insurance carried. One bond should be 
issued to cover all employees, as the rates 
are graduated, reducing when the tota 
amount of bonds carried increases be- 
yond certain figures. There are many 
forms of bonds obtainable, each company 
having its own form of coverage, each 
company’s form its advantages. The 
principal forms are: 

“The schedule form, which covers each 
employee to be bonded after his applica- 
tion has been filed with the insurance 
company; and the position form, which 
covers the position and applies to any 
incumbent of the position stated in the 
bond to the amount named. 

“One advantage of this kind of insur- 
ance is the thorough investigation made 
by the insurance company of employees. 

“Another is the moral effect upon an 
employee of having to make out an ap- 
plication for a bond with the insurance 
company. 

(To be continued in the June issue) 


Protect Your Garage Against Fire! 


ECORDS show that about one in 

every twenty-five public garages 
throughout the country experiences a 
fire each year and that losses to such 
structures alone, exclusive of the motor 
vehicles, average something like $4,- 
000,000 annually. 

These figures, according to John B. 
Hulett, president of the Hulett Motor 
Car Co., New York, indicate need for 
better storage of motor cars when not 
in operation. 


Underground Tanks 


“The first consideration should be safe 
storage and handling of gasoline,” Mr. 
Hulett says in a statement significant to 
warehouse owners as well as to’ public 
garage operators. “Underground tanks 
should always be equipped with properly 
designed and screened vents leading to 
the outer air, and care should be taken 
not to slop the petrol about while tanks 


are being replenished or, indeed, at any 
time. 

“It is important, particularly in cold, 
dry weather, to make sure that during 
filling operations the hose nozzle is in 
contact with the unpainted inner surface 
of the protruding neck of the car tank so 
as to prevent ignition of the vapors 
from static electricity. This is generated 
by the passage of the gasoline through 
the canvas hose and unless there is 
actual contact a spark may jump from 
the nozzle to the tank and cause an ex- 
plosion and fire. This has happened on 
several occasions. 

“Gasoline should not be used for 
cleaning automobile parts; kerosene is 
just as satisfactory and less dangerous. 
Blow torches and vulcanizers have no 
proper place in a garage and any paint- 
ing or refinishing work should be carried 
on in a segregated department having 
automatic fire-doors. Electric motors 


for air compression or other purposes 
should always be of the inclosed type. 

“The no-smoking rule should be rig- 
idly enforced in every garage. General 
tidiness also about a garage is a major 
element of safety because it eliminates 
rubbish and litter which will foster any 
flames that may start. 


Heating 


“The heating apparatus ought to be 
located in a section of its own, the en- 
trance to which is outside of the main 
garage structure. This is recommended 
because gasoline fumes, being heavier 
than air, always seek the lowest level 
and thus will flow downward into the 
cellar and take fire from the lighted fur- 
nace. 

“Despite all precautions, fires are 
liable to occur through heedlessness and 
chemical extinguishers should be kept 
handy as well as buckets of sand.” 
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How the 


Public Commercial Warehouse 


Facilitates Hand-to-Mouth Buying’ 


Midland 


OSSIBLY you may recall the days 

of the cold cellar with its sacks of 
potatoes, barrels of apples, hams, and 
bacon—nearly every old home had one. 
Some fortunates still have cellars but— 
well, that is something else. It was a 
storehouse for the home, for folks 
anticipated their wants and bought in 
quantities (as retailers once did). They 
had to, as the telephone and neighbor- 
hood store were not as convenient as 
now, 

Today, conditions have changed. The 

neighborhood store is now the store- 
house, and a trip to the ’phone has re- 
placed the trip and fall to the basement 
—it’s less dangerous. The grocer now 
polishes off cans and handles vegetables 
dressed up in small fancy packages. 
Tin has become a wrapper for vegetables 
and is no longer used for recording the 
painful expressions and postures of the 
family for posterity. 

This change from quantity-buying on 
the part of the ultimate consumer to 
small frequent purchases developed with 
altered living conditions in gradual 
stages and was not accompanied by any 
great hue and cry. It would seem to be 
a more expensive way of doing business, 
and the grocers could consider that they 
are holding the bag and are a mere in- 
strument of convenience. 

However, it has its advantages. Al- 
though consumers do not buy in such 
large quantities, in a given period they 
purchase as great a volume of staple 
products, for the more frequent contact 
with the grocer has resulted in a greater 
variety of commodities being sold. A 
better relationship is established with 
the customer and, through this, a better 
understanding of how to serve them. A 
lost sale to a competitor is not as great 
a loss as under the bulk plan. 

It also has its advantages for the cus- 
tomer, who for a matter of example, we 
wil! call “Jones.” Under his old stock- 
ing arrangement he generally discovered 
toward the end of his sack of potatoes 
a few which evidently had delicate con- 
stitutions and had not withstood or 
enjoyed their over-long imprisonment in 
the burlap. These were practically a 
loss, which is not sustained under the 
small frequent purchase arrangement 
by which he obtains fresh products. 

Also of an evening along about one- 
half barrel time, measured according to 
the contents of his barrel of apples, 
Jones sometimes came home with his 


*Reprinted from. Central Manufacturing 
District Magazine, Chicago. 
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molars all rehearsed for a gentle but 
enthusiastic assault on a Baldwin apple. 
However, as his barrel contained only 
Jonathans, he did not feel inclined to 
purchase Baldwins and, therefore, spent 
a very unsatisfactory and appleless 
evening. A pure case of unsatisfied de- 
mand, avoidable under the small pur- 
chase arrangement, for instead of tying 
up his capital on one style of apple, it 
would have been advisable to purchase 
both kinds, making it possible to soothe 
the cravings of his digestive apparatus. 

A case which to some extent parallels 
this change in practice, but has de- 
veloped more rapidly, is the limiting of 
purchases to immediate requirements. 
This has been characteristic of retailers 
in practically all lines of business since 
the war. On the face of it, it appears 
to be a more expensive way of doing 
business and has shifted the burden of 
carrying inventories from the retailer 
to the manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Although it may not continue in force 
to the extent that now prevails, it is 
probably here to stay, in modified forms. 
Manufacturers are meeting the problem 
in different ways such as concentrated 
buying and increasing the size of the 
package that the ultimate consumer pur- 
chases. 

The proponents of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing claim it will eliminate, to a great 
extent, the old excesses of speculative 
forward buying. This is more or less 
a matter of conjecture, as the losses 
sustained in inventories during’ the 
depression period following the war 
naturally made buyers cautious, while 
present market conditions, with lowering 
commodity prices, have not been con- 
ducive to such buying. However, it 
should assist in eliminating the boom 
and fall that follows depression periods, 
as the closer relationship between manu- 
facturer and retailer results in a prompt 
curtailing of production when production 
commences, for any reason, to prove in 
excess of sales. It tends to maintain 
balance between sales and production 
and also reduces the gap between pro- 
duction and consumption. 

Due to the increased calls that sales- 
men must make, it has been necessary for 
sales managers to have salesmen make 
frequent calls in concentrated good sell- 
ing territories instead of infrequent calls 
over widespread areas. 


The dealer’s business is increased, as 
he does not become overstocked with dead 
lines and the capital which would be 
tied up in such lines is available for 
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purchasing of active fast-selling items 
which, of course, increases his turn-over 
and his profits on capital invested. 

Frequent receipts of new merchandise 
have a_ psychological effect upon the 
merchant’s employees, as they push 
fresh stocks harder than stocks which 
have remained on the shelf and have 
become dusty and out of condition. It 
also makes the merchant aware that 
goods are in demand. 

In order to obtain the advantages ot 
this system, dealers should order fre- 
quently in small quantities to fill in 
carefully planned stocks. The manufac- 
turer must give prompt service to enable 
dealers to do this, so that they will not 
be under or overstocked, and ean mer- 
chandise  seasonably. However, the 
manufacturer is not as conveniently 
located to the dealers as the ultimate 
consumer is to the local grocery store, 
and for this reason must rely on trans- 
portation and warehouses, which are a 
vital factor in the transportation system. 

The warehouses have realized this 
change and have developed such service 
as to take care of out-of-town manufac- 
turers desiring to give prompt service 
to local retailers. Under their public 
storage operations they relieve out-of- 
town manufacturers from all details in 
connection with deliveries of merchan- 
dise. A manufacturer can place in 
storage a carload of his products, which 
will be delivered in accordance with 
orders received from the manufacturer, 
or his customers, or salesmen in the 
territory. This service gives the storer 
the same advantage as a local branch 
without the customary overhead neces- 
sary to maintain such a branch. The 
costs are reasonable and in accordance 
with the volume handled. 

For the manufacturer desiring branch 
houses, the public warehouses operate 
loft building space which is rented on a 
lease basis over a period of years. This 
gives the manufacturer space with best 
transportation facilities where labor can 
be hired on an hourly basis for unload- 
ing of cars or working on space, allow- 
ing the manufacturer to keep his own 
force at a minimum. 

Any manufacturer desiring to carry 
a spot stock should look into the facili- 
ties offered by the public storage ware- 
house, as I do not believe they realize 
the complete service they are equipped 
to give or the reasonableness of their 
charges, and the market advantages 


which can be cbtained through their 
proper use. 
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the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


I ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. N 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Canadian Assoeciation’s Annual Convention 


Will Be Held in Winnipeg, June 16-18 


FEUNHE ninth annual convention of 
the Canadian Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association will be held 

on June 16, 17 and 18 at the Marl- 

borough Hotel in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto, in his let- 

ter inviting the members to the “Garden 

City of the West,” says: 

“IT am a believer in conventions be- 
cause that is the only opportunity when 
I can meet old friends and make new 
ones within the industry that my life 
has been given to. That is the only 
place where I can exchange ideas and 
talk over the future of my business. 

“T have never known it to fail. This 
January I attended the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association convention, and 
upon my return put into effect some of 
the ideas which I found were being used 
in the industry. I have already recov- 
ered my expenses to that A. W. A. con- 
vention, and expect before the year is 
through to have saved over a thousand 
dollars on our operating cost. Similarly, 
at the Canadian convention last June I 
received ideas which greatly bettered 
the position of our company and our 
service. 

“We seldom exchange ideas or infor- 
mation with strangers. It is almost 
invariably with friends, and to have 
friends we must make them. The con- 
vention is the place and the one time 
in the year best suited for the making 
of friends in our industry. We meet 
there men who are bigger than we are 
in the industry and we can find them in 
the mood to give and receive suggestions 
about their business. 

“This year, particularly with it be- 
ing the Diamond Jubilee of Canada’s 
Confederation, the pull toward the na- 
tional convention is stronger than ever. 
Friends and friends-to-be will be pres- 
ent from all parts of Canada. Our in- 
dustry, one of the youngest in the whole 
country, will receive an impetus and its 
members will receive an inspiration that 
will go far towards making 1927 and 
other years to come show an increase in 
prosperity which. has caused so many 
people to say that the twentieth century 
belongs to Canada.” 

An outline of the Winnipeg program 


has been made available by the associa- 
tion’s secretary, E. A. Quigley, Van- 
couver, B. C. A committee of executives 
is to act as chairman of the business 
sessions, it is announced. On the after- 
noon of the 16th, Alexander Fleming, 
Montreal, will be chairman of the mer- 
chandise meeting. George H. Chadwick, 
Winnipeg, will have charge of the 
cartage meeting, on the morning of the 
17th. George S. Peacock, Regina, will 
preside at the cold storage session on 
the aftcrnoon of the 17th. The furniture 
storage meeting will be held on the 
morning of the 18th with George H. 
McKeag, Winnipeg, in the chair. 

In response to suggestions for pro- 
vram discussions, several members have 
supplied keynote topics to Mr. Quigley, 
who says: 

“One member has in mind ‘the ques- 
tion of both consignors and consignecs 
using household goods or merchandise 
pool car service being privileged to pick 
up their enclosures ex such cars at dis- 
tributor’s warehouse, so as to eliminate 
local cartage charges.’ This is an evil 
which is growing and tends to take 
away from the distributor a cartage 
revenue which is a part and parcel of 
this branch of the service. 

“It is found that where the distributor 
is suffering keen competition he is per- 
mitting this privilege to become a prac- 
tice, so that hardly a week goes by but 
that an additional jobber consignee per- 
sists that he will take delivery from 
the distributor’s cars with his own drays. 
If a distributor in presenting his case 
would maintain a persistent refusal, the 
matter would be dropped, if the other 
distributors would fall in line. 

“Broadly it is simply a question of 
selling your service under very definite 
and fair conditions at a list price as 
against a competitor who becomes scared 
of conditions through falling business, 
and to bolster up a weak case cuts his 
price list indiscriminately to meet any 
situation that may arise, which a defi- 
nite policy would overcome. 

“Another suggestion is that it would 
be a good thing to bring up and dis- 
cuss the following resolution adopted by 
the National Furniture Warehouse- 


men’s Association at the Biloxi meet- 
ing in January: 

“*Be it resolved, that it is the sense 
of the meeting that before an application 
for membership be presented to the 
N. F. W. A. the applicant must be a 
member of a local, State or regional or 
ganization, where one exists, for a 
period of one year,’ and ‘Be it further 
resolved, that this association recom- 
mcnds to local, State or regional associa- 
tions the adoption of a resolution em- 
bodying such requirements.’ 

“The purpose of the resolution is to 
give the applicant an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the duties and re- 
quirements of the National association 
before being admitted to membership. 
This should have a_ tendency _ to 
strengthen all affiliated associations be- 
cause, aS we view it, the local asso- 
ciations are the people who should say 
who are eligible for the National or- 
ganization.” 

The Winnipeg Transfer & Storage As- 
sociation, headed by E. W. Ray as presi- 
dent, is assisting in the convention pro- 
gram arrangements and will welcome the 
delegates to the Prairie City. 


a. Ws me 


Bina following companies have joined 
the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
it is announced by Wilson V. Little, 
Chicago, the division’s executive secre- 
tary: 

Canton Company of Baltimore, Balti- 
more. W. B. Brooks is president and 
Ernest Tucker is secretary. 

Patten Transfer & Storage Co., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. M. L. Crocker 
is president and May Crocker is secre- 
tary. 

C. E. Rush Transfer & Storage, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. CC. E. Rush is president 
and Clarence E. Rush is secretary. 


Division Office Removes 


Effective May 1, the address of the 
association’s Chicago offices is 222 West 
Adams Street, the new Adams-Frank- 
lin Building, at the northeast corner of 
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Adams and _ “Franklin Streets. On 
the fifteenth floor more spacious quar- 
ters have been provided than those at 
the old offices in the Burnham Building 
at 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Committee Appointments 


Appointments of the following mer- 
chandise division committees are an- 
nounced by P. L. Gerhardt, New York, 
the division’s president: 

Central Bureau—T. E. Witters, Balti- 
more, chairman; Chester B. Carruth, 
Chicago, secretary; John Bekins, Omaha; 


W. I. Ford, Dallas; S. M. Haslett, San- 
Francisco; E. H. Maxwell, New York; 
Sidney A. Smith, Chicago; Samuel G. 


Spear, Boston; D. L. Tilly, New York. 
Ports and port termitals—Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston, chairman; H. E. S. Wil- 
son, Hoboken, N. J.; R. A. P. Walker, 
New York; Philip Godley, Philadelphia; 





EK. V. Sullivan, Philadelphia; Arthur P. 
Jones. Norfolk; Richard Armstrong, 


Norfolk; W. H. Douglas, New Orleans; 
R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans. 

Special committee on United States 
Warehouse Act—J. C. Brown, Baltimore, 
chairman; T. E. Witters, Baltimore; W. 
W. Morse, Minneapolis; Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston; Philip Godley, Philadel- 
phia; F. R. Long, St. Louis; Elmer 
Erickson, Chicago. 

National 

bulletin to members of the 
Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, 
calls their attention to a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors at the 
Biloxi, Miss., meeting in January, as 
follows: 

“Moved that it be the policy of this 
board, so far as possible, to clean up 
untruthful advertising and that notice 
be sent to every member that on dis- 
covery of untruthful advertising, mem- 
ber will be immediately suspended.” 

Announcement is made that one East- 
ern member has already been suspended 
for “misleading and untruthful advertis- 
ing.” 

There have been two other recent sus- 
pensions—one for “‘undue delays in re- 
mitting collections to correspondents” 
and the other because of the company’s 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. Wood 
bulletin: 

“Complaints on failure of some mem- 
bers to answer communications are in- 
creasing at such a rate that it may be 
necessary to hire additional help in the 
secretary’s office in order to take care 
of correspondence tracing and urging 
that just ordinary business courtesy be 
shown those who have taken the time 
to write the negligent ones. 

“The peanut and popcorn business is 
an activity that does not require a great 
deal of corresponding. The warehousing 
business does entail a good deal of cor- 
responding. Those who cannot conduct 
their businesses along ordinary sensible 
lines should be questioned as to their 
right to be termed warehousemen. 

“Increasing, also, are complaints of 
failure promptly to remit collections to 
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further comments in the 
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correspondents, failure to pay insurance 
and other accounts, credit for which has 
been extended on the prestige of mem- 
bership in this association. Remittances 
of collections to correspondents must be 
made within a period of five days after 
collection. 

“Some concerns selling 
members state that our 
exceptionally poor pay. Apparently a 
weeding out is in order. Continuation of 
membership requires continuation of a 
good credit rating.” 

Meanwhile the association’s publicity 
folder, “This Business of Taking Care 
of Household Goods”—issued under the 
supervision of Morrison C. Wood as 
chairman of the publicity committee 
has been enthusiastically received by 
N. F. W. A. members, some of whom 
are ordering in lots of 5000 or 10,000 
copies for distribution to present and 
prospective customers. 


supplies to 
members are 


U. O. Bryan 





Elected first president of the re- 


cently organized Kansas Ware- 

house and Transfermen’s Associa- 

tion, Mr. Bryan is president of the 

Bryan-Southwest Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Wichita 


Connecticut 
fi HE Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, which is in force in all but 


four of the States was apparently in 
danger of being subject to amendment 
by Connecticut’s Legislature at the time 
when the Connecticut Warehousemen’s 
Association held its March meeting, in 
New Haven on the 24th. It was decided 
to undertake an inquiry to determine 
the facts. 


Maryland 


Tr HE Maryland Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has had a bill introdued in 
the Maryland Legislature to provide for 
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insertion of the words “or from any 
other cause” in one of the sections so 
that that section will, if the bill is 
enacted, read as follows: 

“If goods are of a perishable nature 
or by keeping will deteriorate greatly in 
value, or by their odor, leakage, in- 
flammability or explosive nature, or 
from any other cause will be liable to 
injure other property, the warehouse- 
man may give such notice to the owner 
or to the person in whose name the 
goods are stored, as is reasonable and 
possible under the circumstances to 
satisfy the lien upon such goods, and 
to remove them from the warehouse, and 
in the event of the failure of such per- 
son to satisfy the lien and to remove 
the goods within the time so specified, 
the warehouseman may sell the goods at 
public or private sale without advertis- 
ing. If the warehouseman after a rea- 
sonable effort is unable to sell the goods, 
he may dispose of them in any lawful 
manner, and shall incur no liability by 
reason thereof.” 

T. E. Witters, Baltimore, chairman 
of the Central Bureau committee of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
explains that the change indicated “is 
needed for the protection of warehouse- 
men, bankers and the owners of other 
the present section, in his opin- 
ion, being “highly restricted in its pro- 
tective features,” resulting in heavy 
losses, to warehouse companies, through 
feed and other grains showing infesta- 
tion and the owners refusing to remove 
such goods. 

Mr. Witters has urged the A. W. A. 
to have the Maryland amendment intro- 
duced in the Legislatures of the other 
forty-three States wherein the _ Re- 
ceipts Act is on the statute books, so 
that the desired uniformity may be re- 
tained. 


voods.” 
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Port of New York 


i HE Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York at its March 
meeting, held at the Whitehall Club on 
the 15th, adopted a resolution recording 
its opposition to any action being taken 
by the Government looking toward the 
establishment of the proposed _ St. 
Lawrence waterway. Opposition was 
on the ground that the project “indicates 
a diversion from American territory of 
commerce that largely originates in our 
western United States” as well as “the 
diversion of commerce from the Port of 
New York.” Copies of this memorial 
were authorized to be sent to President 
Coolidge, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and New York’s and New Jersey’s 
Representatives in Congress. 

A resolution was adopted congratu- 
lating a member, Col. P. L. Gerhardt, 
upon his election as president of the 
merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

During the roll call deliveries were 
reported greater than receipts, labor 
fair, collections poor, and demand for 
pier space poor. 

Port Warehouses, Inc., was elected to 
membership and automatically thereby 
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became a member of the New York 
State Warehousemen’s Association. 


Massachusetts 


UESTS at the March meeting of the 
Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, held at the Exchange Club in 
Boston on the 15th, included officers of 
local financial institutions in which the 
warehousemen, through customers, do 
business in negotiating loans on ware- 
house receipts. The Merchants National, 
Atlantic National, Second National, 
National Shawmut, First National and 
Arlington National Banks and the Old 
Colony Trust Co. were represented, 
having been invited to present their 
vews as to ways of eliminating abuses 
and of establishing uniformity of prac- 
tice in the handling of receipts. 

The administration and functioning 
of the United States Ware Act also was 
discussed. 

Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, secretary, re- 
ported that arrangements had been made 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover for 
a general survey of warehouse facilities 
as part of a New England business 
survey. 

—S. F. Holland 


Pacifie Coast 


Zz HE southern division of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation at its March meeting, held at 
the Elks Club in Los Angeles on the 
9th, voted to recommend to the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
that shipments that, arriving at destina- 
tion, are unclaimed or have to be placed 
in storage on account of non-payment of 
freight and advances, shall be stored in 
the name of the owner consignee of the 
goods and that warehouse receipts read 
accordingly, and, further, that charges 
against such goods shall be advanced at 
once by the warehouse in possession of 
the goods, and that, in case of forced 
sale, settlement of proportionate losses 
on these charges, if any, be taken care 
of in accordance with the N. F. W. A. 
correspondent shipping rules. 

Henry M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, 
president, reported that a State Rail- 
road Commissioner had definitely stated 
that the Commission was not in a posi- 
tion under present rulings to exercise 
any jurisdiction over operators because 
it was impossible to determine the dif- 
ferentiation between franchise carriers 
and contract carriers. It appeared there- 
fore, Mr. Burgeson said, that the field 
was wide open and that there was vir- 
tually no such thing as truck regulation 
pending further legislation or decisions. 

The Arlington Fireproof Storage Co., 
Los Angeles, was elected to membership. 


Calkin Secretary in Houston 


Announcement is made that Fred 
Calkin, identified with the Westheimer 
Warehouse Co., Houston, has been made 
secretary of the Houston Transfer & 
Storagemen’s Association. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Iowa 


A’ the recent annual meeting of the 
Iowa Warehousemen’s Association, 
held in Des Moines, officers and directors 
were elected as follows: 

President (reelected), F. C. Eslick, 
president Cadwell Transfer & Storage 
Co., Mason City. 

Vice-president, John J. Brady, presi- 
dent Brady Transfer & Storage Co., Fort 
Dodge. 

Secretary - treasurer, Paul Bekins, 
Bekins Van & Storage Co., Sioux City. 

Directors, R. A. Ford, president Ford 
Transfer & Storage Co., Council Bluffs; 
M. Elliott, vice-president Cedar Rapids 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids; Herman Ewert, president Ewert 
& Richter Express & Storage Co., 
Davenport. 

Two resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing on membership qualifications. One 
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Reelected president of the Iowa 
Warehousemen’s Association 


is similar to that adopted by the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation at the latter’s Biloxi convention 
—requiring a year’s membership in 
local, State or regional association, 
where one exists, before admittance to 
the National. The other resolution re- 
quested the American Warehousemen’s 
Association to take similar action. 

Called on by President Eslick to ex- 
press opinions on business conditions, 
representatives of companies in various 
parts of the State indicated a trend to- 
ward improvement, with few excep- 
tions. Optimistic reports were  pre- 
sented by several out-of-the-State ware- 
housemen, including S. S. David, Chi- 
cago, and Melvin Bekins, Omaha. 

In his report as president Mr. Eslick 
said that an outstanding feature of the 
year’s activities was the adoption of 
the long distance moving schedule. “As 
time goes on and conditions become 
more fixed,” he declared, “the industry 
will gradually gravitate to the figure 
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as set out in that schedule and I hope 
every member is using it as a basis or 
guide in his long distance work.” 

Mr. Eslick suggested a plan for or- 
ganizing a central association taking in 
the warehousemen’s organizations in 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Iowa. He urged that the association 
and its members pay closer attention 
to cost finding, and suggested that in 
due time the Iowa association employ an 
assistant secretary on full time, and 
also that more local organizations be 
formed in Iowa cities. 

Reporting as retiring secretary, Mr. 
Brady called attention to the Iowa as- 
sociation’s growth—from ten charter 
members to thirty-three at present, in- 
cluding two recently elected: the Becker- 
Hazleton Co., Dubuque, and the Mar- 
shalltown Fire Proof Storage Co., Mar- 
shalltown. 

A resolution was adopted to have 
the legislative committee present to the 
Legislature suggested amendments to 
various laws affecting the industry with 
relation to liens. It was voted to create 
a permanent committee to work on a 
tariff, in cooperation with Chester B. 
Carruth, Chicago, actuary of the mer- 
chant-division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 


—_—_— ——_———_ _ -_—_ 


Michigan 


A T the March meeting of the Michi- 
+4 gan Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, held in Lansing on the 8th, the 
establishing of uniform long distance 
moving rates was discussed. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that a _ scale 
should be adopted that would keep such 
moving within the association’s ranks. 
Most of it now apparently is going to 
“outsiders” who in many instances are 
declared to be irresponsible firms not 
carrying insurance. Members expressed 
opinion that the vital factors were the 
volume of business that might be ob- 
tained and the matching of loads on re- 
turn trips. 

The proposed State tax of 4 cents a 
gallon on gasoline was considered, and 
William Hogg, Chicago, addressed the 
meeting on the value of activity and 
cooperation among the national, State 
and local associations within the _ in- 
dustry. 


New York F. W. A. 


7 developed at the April meeting of 
- the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, held at the Aldine 
Club on the 11th, that the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion may work in cooperation in an ef- 
fort to have the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act uniformly amended in certain 
respects in the forty-four States—all 
except Georgia, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire and South Carolina—where that 
Act is now in effect. 
William T. Bostwick, secretary of the 
New York association, is chairman of 
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the legislative committee of the 
N.F.W.A. He called attention to a move- 
ment, among furniture warehousemen 
in the West, to have the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act amended so as to 
give storage companies first lien on 
mortgages at all times. A _ uniform 
bond form was under consideration for 
use by warehousemen in connection with 
this situation, Mr. Bostwick announced, 
and he called attention to the fact that 
the A. W. A. has in prospect the possi- 
bility of altering of a section of the 
receipts Act with a view to according 
better protection for warehousemen, 
bankers and storers in connection with 
merchandise subject to deterioration. He 
believed that the two major organiza- 
tions might work in conjunction in main- 
taining uniformity in the several States 
should any amendments be suggested. 


Inter-City Hauling 


William S. West, manager of the 
eastern branch of the N. F. W. A. inter- 
city removals bureau, submitted a re- 
port covering the period from Feb. 24, 
when the branch in New York was 
opened for business, to April 11, the 
date of the meeting. His figures follow: 





Total No. of loads registered.......... 286 
Total No. cancelled after registering 22 
Total No. members could not sur- 

I a ae ee hl ae eg 83 
Total No. outside of district....... 11 
Total No. not available for matching.. 116 

170 
Total No. available for matching...... 61 
Total No. of loads matched........... 109 


Mr. West believed the branch bureau 
had done well during its first fortnight 
of operation—better than the central! 
division bureau in Chicago did, in the 
corresponding period, in _ registering 
loads, although not so well in matching 
loads. 

Herbert N. Bragg, as chairman of the 
traffic committee, reported the defeat of 
the State bill to tax gasoline and stated 
that the motor organizations purposed 
to hold summer meetings with a view 
to preparing legislation acceptable to 
motor interests—this to include a 2-cent 
tax and a reduction in the registration 
fee. 

R. M. Furgeson called attention to the 
New York State Legislature’s recent 
enactment of an amendment to the work- 
men’s compensation law, providing for 
an increase, to $25 instead of $20, in the 
weekly indemnity. When this becomes 
effective, either in October or January, 
this class of coverage will cost ware- 
housemen more in New York than in any 
other State, Mr. Furgeson said. 

The aim of the membership commit- 
tee, headed by Louis Schramm, is to have 
100 members by next Januray, he re- 
ported. At present there are ninety, 
with two applications pending. At the 
April meeting the Kay Moving Service 
was admitted. 

It was voted to hold the summer out- 
ing in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Warehouse- 
men’s Association, probably in June. 

October 15 will be the thirtieth an- 
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niversary of the founding of the N. Y. 
F. W. A.—“the mother of warehousing 
associations”’—and the members _in- 
dorsed a suggestion by Mr. Bostwick 
that the occasion be appropriately cele- 
brated. The entertainment committee, 
headed by William Cramer, will submit 


a plan at the May meeting. 
—K. B. 8. 


Pennsylvania F. W. A. 


‘| HE problem of advertising in the 
Classified directory of the local tele- 
phone company was the chief theme of 
discussion at the March meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Hotel Lorraine 
Philadelphia, on the 8th. With only one 
opposing vote, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“That the size of advertisements in 
the Bell Telephone Co.’s classified di- 
rectory in Philadelphia shall not exceed 
a $50. space under the classification of 
Storage and a $25 space under the classi- 
fication of Moving and that members be 
allowed the privilege to advertise under 
the headings Carpet Cleaning, Fumiga- 
ticn and Demothing as they see fit; also 
that bold type listings be allowed under 
any classification. This ruling to apply 
to the first issue of the new classified di- 
rectory. 

“Any members wanting to deviate 
from this ruling after the first publi- 
cation of the book to have the right to 
do so provided the association be notified 
of his intentions at least sixty days prior 
to the date the new book is to go to 
press. 

“Any member violating this ruling to 
be immediately expelled from the as- 
sociation.” 

The resolution rescinds 
adopted at previous meetings. 

With regard to advertising, in the 
same directory, by the association as a 
whole, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The association advertisement in the 
Bell Telephone Co. classified directory, 
which was authorized in a _ previous 
resolution, to be placed in a $100 a 
month space under the classification 
Storage Companies.” 

A representative of the telephone com- 
pany told the members that the com- 
pany would be glad to have the associa- 
tion call attention to any misleading 
warehousing advertisements. 

It was voted to defer, until the April 
meeting, the fixing of a rate schedule in 
connection with the operation of the 
eastern branch of the inter-city removals 
bureau of the National Furniture Ware- 
housement’s Association. 

The Hubert Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, was admitted to mem- 
bership. 


resolutions 


Cambridge Warehouse Leased 


The Beacon Warehousing Trust, 
Boston, has leased to the United States 
Radiator Corp. for a long term a fire- 
proof warehouse being constructed on 
Vassar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ohio Haulers 


] epeningsesp- of the twenty-four mem- 
4 bers of the board of trustees of the 
Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers 
met at the Neil House, in Columbus, on 
April 6 and inaugurated a membership 
campaign, which divides the State into 
nineteen districts, with a team captain 
and committee in each. The association 
has 300 members, and a survey has 
shown that there are some 900 other 
commercial haulers whose support will 
be sought to aid in combatting unfavor- 
able legislation and to benefit the haul- 
ing industry generally. 

A number of public storage execu- 
tives have been named team captains 
in the campaign, including W. C. Bur- 
bank, Warren; Harry S. Knox, Akron; 
Paul J. Herbert, Youngstown; E. H. 
Lee, Toledo; D. Stelzer, Lima; H. J. 
Carew, Mansfield; Ray Wagner, Spring- 
field; J. E. Heltzel, Canton, and Miss 
Effie King Marietta. 

Thomas Heil, Jr., Cleveland, the asso- 
clation’s president, was authorized to 
appoint a grievance committee to handle 
complaints among both members and 
non-members without referring them to 


the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 
—J, W. L. 


“The Moving Puzzle” 


A novelty in advertising is “The Mov- 
ing Puzzle’ which Frederic E. Aaron, 
president of the Powelton Storage House, 
Philadelphia, is distributing to custom- 
ers, present and prospective. It is a 
square pasteboard box containing nine 
pieces of wood of various sizes, each 
identified with rubber stamp as a piece 
of furniture—piano, rug, mat, lamp, 
clock, sofa, table and two chairs. 

These are placed in given positions 
within the box, as specified in a diagram 
on the cover, and the object is to move 
the piano from the upper left-hand cor- 
ner to the lower left-hand corner with- 
out jumping, raising or turning any one 
piece—straight moves, one at a time. 

Mr. Aaron says it can be done, and 
customers and prospects are asked to 
write for the solution. 

Samples of the puzzle have been sent 
to members of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association by Mr. 
Aaron, who announces that one N. F. 
W. A. member in every city will be per- 
mitted to buy the device. 


Snow in Storage 


Here’s a novelty—snow stored in a 
cold storage warehouse. 

The Vermont Association in Wor- 
cester, Mass. — comprising Vermont 
natives living in and around the Bay 
State city—was mindful of a “proper 
setting,” when the maple sap was flow- 
ing this spring, for its annual “sugaring- 
off” party. 

So early last winter the association 
made arrangements with a Worcester 
cold storage warehouse company to hold 
a large quantity of snow in storage. 

On April 5 came the “party” and the 
snow was utilized in cooling the syrup. 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 
Career of W. F. Coakley 


(Concluded from page 40) 


time demanded his money, he would 
have stolen all the thunder from the 
Lightning Express, which would then 
and there have ceased to exist. That 
he was lenient brought him one of his 
best customers in later years; for, as 
the Coakley concern grew and prospered, 
it never forgot the feed store owner’s 
generosity and patience, and all its pat- 
ronage went to him for many years. 

In the spring the Coakleys signed a 
contract with Gimbel Brothers in Mil- 
waukee to deliver all the packages from 
the Gimbel store at two cents apiece. 
Other stores followed suit. This brought 
the Coakley firm plenty of work, but 
the profits were so small that it meant 
only a bare living for everyone con- 
cerned. The brothers at that time slept 
in a room over their office on what was 
known in the succulent slang of the 
Middle West as a “shakedown.” In 
other words, a mattress laid on the floor. 
Their mother, paying them a visit, 
bought them a bed lounge for $14, and 
after the acquisition of that luxury they 
lived in more comfort. 

The brothers still had their troubles, 
however, for about this time the hand 
of progress wrote on the wall the death 
knell of the Lightning Express. The 
bicycle came along, making the horse- 
back rider and messenger much too slow 
for the advanced spirit of the times. 

So the Coakleys purchased a van and 
put their horses at work moving furni- 
ture. They had no warehouse, of course, 
so such packing as they did was man- 
aged in their clients’ own homes, the 
express man going to the lumber yard 
for boards and to a _ second-hand rag 
shop for burlap, making excelsior pads 
out of newspapers, old clothes, or what 
have you? 

In this manner they played along at 
the moving “game” for seven or eight 
years, during which time brother “Bill” 
used to visit the homes of prospective 
clients on the first wagon, posing as a 
“helper,” so that customers could not 
argue with him about the prices charged. 
Incidentally the driver of that wagon is 
Mat Schoemann, now foreman of the 
Coakley warehouse in Milwaukee. 


It was at about the end of their 
eighth year as furniture movers that the 
Coakleys became acquainted with Frank 
H. Hebard and the late William C. 
Reebie, Chicago storage executives, who 
initiated them into the mysteries of the 
storage industry. 

Mr. Hebard was running six horse- 
drawn tallyho coaches in Milwaukee at 
that time during the summer months. 

The Coakleys’ first plunge into ware- 
housing was taken when Miss Lenore 
Cawker (known widely for her purchase 
of decrepit fire horses, which she pen- 
sions off on her Wisconsin farm) ad- 
vanced money to erect a four-story 
building, which the Coakleys rented for 
$125 a month. “Bill” Coakley always 


thought the rent was too high, so finally 


OLD FAMILY ALBUM SKETCHES 


he managed to scrape together $2,000 
for a first payment and bought the 
building at a purchase price of $24,000. 
They had then rented it for four years, 
and, after buying it, they occupied it for 
twenty-one years more, selling it re- 
cently for $85,000. A building on that 
site now is said to be worth a rental 
of $1,009 a month. 

In 1911 the Coakley brothers built the 
first fireproof warehouse in the State of 
Wisconsin at a cost of $150,000. This 
structure is eight stories high, 50 by 
150 feet. It still is their main office, 
although they have lately erected a new 
warehouse in Milwaukee’s ‘Millionaire 
Zone’—‘“‘on the Boulevard.” This is of 
white Italian terra cotta and cost $360,- 
000, the net investment of the Coakley 
brothers now being about $800,000. 

Not all of this money is tied up in 
the warehouse business, however, for the 
wise man does not put all of his eggs 
in one basket. The Jersey Lunch, larg- 
est enterprise of its kind in Milwaukee 
and recently sold for $25,000, was start- 
ed by W. F. Coakley eighteen years ago. 

C. H. Coakley did not place all his 
eggs in one basket either. In 1920 he 
purchased forty acres of land at the city 
limits of Milwaukee for the sum of $13,- 
000 and started to raise pigs. At times 
there were 400 to 500 pigs ready for 
market. It did not cost anything to feed 
these pigs, as the “leftovers” from the 
restaurant was sent to the farm for 
food. He has just disposed of the farm 
for a Milwaukee sub-division for a net 
profit of $37,000. 

“Bill” Coakley inaugurated sight-see- 
ing buses in Milwaukee several years 
ago and now has exclusive control of 
that rather lucrative business. 

This, however, does not mean that all 
of his own sight-seeing is done in Mil- 
waukee—quite the contrary, in fact, 
Florida knows him well. So do various 
other parts of the country where the 
warehousing conventions are held, and 
“Bill” Coakley’s genial personality and 
keen sense of humor have long since 
made him a familiar figure to everyone 
at these jovial gatherings. 


Albany, N. Y., Blaze 

Damage estimated at $5,000, due 
largely to. smoke and water, was caused 
by a fire in the Dean Street warehouse 
of the Albany Terminal & Security 
Warehouse Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., on 
April 2. The blaze is believed to have 
originated in a pile of stored advertising 
material. Several firemen, lost in the 
maze of goods, were overcome by smoke. 


Morgan Heads Y. M. C. A. Drive 


William Fellowes Morgan, president 
of the Brooklyn Bridge Freezing & Cold 
Storage Co., New York City, has been 
named chairman of the general campaign 
committee of the New York City Young 
Men’s Christian Association in its $6,- 
500,000 drive for new buildings from 
May 3 to 13. 
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Life of A.-J. Morgan Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Continued from page 41) 


A. J. The eldest brother now is his 
father’s active assistant in the office, 
and A. J. figures that even should his 
sons pass on without leaving any chil- 
dren they can at least be conservatively 
expected to continue the business for 
another fifty years. 

That the firm has prospered under the 
direction of the present head is evidenced 
by the fact that when the present site 
on W. 47th Street was obtained, in 1870, 
the purchase price was $10,000 a lot. In 
1926 the same property was sold to Lee 
and J. J. Shubert, the theatrical pro- 
ducers, at approximately $150,000 a lot. 
The holdings comprise five lots with 125 
feet of frontage and on them is shortly 
to be erected one of the world’s largest 
theaters, which means of course that 
the present Morgan warehouse will be 
torn down, sharing the fate of several 
nearby buildings. 

The new home of Morgan & Brother, 
at 510-520 W. 21st Street, will be opened 
on Nov. 1. It is being constructed under 
the supervision of George S. Kingsley, 
architect. The material is reinforced 
concrete. The building will be eight 
stories high, with 150 by 92 feet of floor 
space to each story. 

In the new structure Mr. Morgan con- 
templates the inauguration of a number 
of features new to the storage industry. 

One entire floor will be devoted to the 
storing of imports—merchandise bought 
abroad a year or six months in advance 
of the New York markets. Thus the big 
tapestry and rug men may ship their 
foreign purchases direct to Morgan & 
Brother while they are touring Europe. 
On their return they will take a customs 
inspector to the new warehouse, which 
is located close to the Chelsea pier where 
many of the big ocean liners dock, and 
adjacent also to the railroads. 

Another entire floor is to be given over 
to the storing of incoming European 
baggage. Here returned travelers may 
check their excess trunks by the day or 
night, exactly as bags are checked at a 
railroad depot parcel room, while they 
are deciding on what their plans will be 
for the immediate future—an apartment 
in New York, a stay at Virginia Hot 
Springs, or a jaunt to California. 

On another entire floor will be stored 
office records, and here bankers and law- 
yers and merchants may file away dusty 
papers at which they may never look but 
which must be kept. The charge will 
be $2 a square foot, while the average 
New York office is worth five or six 
dollars. 

In conjunction with the warehousing 
activities, Morgan & Brother have al- 
ways specialized in commercial hauling 
—the moving of offices, stores and so on, 
and their moving of the New York Pub- 
lic Library still is considered one of the 
biggest jobs ever accomplished along 
that line. This was done fifteen years 
ago, when the Astor, Tilden and Lenox 
licraries were consolidated into the one 


(Continued on next page) 
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central magnificent building facing Fifth 
Avenue at 42nd Street. It took 100 men 
working steadily ninety days to finish 
the job and, being before the day of the 
motor truck, twelve horse-drawn vans 
were required. In those were carted the 
priceless paintings, the rare statuary, 
that now make the New York Public 
Library one of the sights of the world. 

Just as it has kept the original firm 
name, the Morgan company is noted for 
the length of time it has retained some 
of its employees. When the concern 
moves to its new quarters there will go 
with it as office manager Gus E. Tacker 
and John B. Healy as traffic manager. 
Mr. Tacker has been with the firm for 
thirty years, while Mr. Healy is a com- 
parative newcomer, having been there 
for only twenty-five. Also there is Miss 
Margaret L. Rush, private secretary to 
Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan has never had to wrestle 
with financial difficulties, having inher- 
ited one-sixth part of the real estate and 
business. His own experience as an em- 
ployee with the police department was 
of great service to himself, however, as 
well as to the entire industry, during the 
time of the historic teamers’ tie-up, in 
1920. The strike lasted seven weeks and 
during that time Mr. Morgan served as 
chairman of the protection committee, a 
group which stood responsible for the 
manning and operation of moving vans 
and trucks as well as for their protec- 
tion by the police department. 


Judson Personnel Changes 


Announcement was made in Boston on 
April 11 by C. A. Anderson local gen- 
eral agent of the Judson Freight For- 
warding Co., that Edward B. Lynch had 
been appointed manager of the import 
department and F. E. Eriksen manager 
of the export department, both with 
offices at 640 Old South Building, Boston. 

Mr. Anderson announced also that 
Herbert F. Cooper has been appointed 
general agent in New York, with office 


at 82 Beaver Street. 
Death of John Crothers 
John Crothers, secretary, treasurer, 


manager and operating executive of the 
McPheeters Warehouse Co., St. Louis, 
and long a familiar figure at conven- 
tions of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, of which he was a member, 
died of pneumonia on March 4. He was 
71 years old. He was a member of the 
Missouri Warehousemen’s' Association. 
Mr. Crothers had been identified with 
the McPheeters firm for eighteen years. 


Ohio Food Terminal Plans 


The Northern Ohio Food Terminal Co., 
Cleveland, has asked the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission for authority to 


issue 1592 shares of common stock at 
$50 a share, the proceeds to be used to 
purchase a site for the food terminal 
to be erected in connection with the Van 
Saweringen 
ment. 


railway terminal develop- 
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Federal Produce Agency Act 
Will Go into Effect July | 


(Washington Correspondence) 


—_— problem of getting a commission 
merchant to make an honest report 
to a shipper in a distant town is an old 
one, and enforcement of the Hare Anti- 
Dumping Act, rechristened the Produce 
Agency Act, which will become effective 
on July 1, is admitted by Department of 
Agriculture officials to be difficuit but 
they already have some definite plans 
tentatively drawn up. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
turned over to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics the responsibility for 
its enforcement, and much of the work 
will probably be directed by Wells A. 
Sherman, chief marketing specialist of 
the division of fruits and vegetables. 

The department has two duties to per- 
form under the Produce Agency Act, so 
called because as finally passed by Con- 
gress it goes much further than pre- 
venting dumping. 

The first duty is to detect and prose- 
cute produce agents who make false re- 
ports to the owners concerning the con- 
dition of the goods, their disposition or 
the price they sold for. 

The second duty is to inspect, when 
requested, shipments’ of _ perishables 
shipped on consignment which = are 
thought to have become spoiled or dam- 
aged en route and to issue a certificate 
as to condition and apparent commer- 
cial value of the goods. This second 
duty is comparatively simple to fulfill, 
and tentative machinery for this inspec- 
tion work has been set up preparatory 
for commencing work on July 1. The 
department’s present corps of inspectors 
at the larger commission centers will 
perform this work, while at small cities 
where Department of Agriculture agents 
are not regularly stationed the inspec- 
tions will be made and certificates issued 
by State or local health or food inspec- 
tors or possibly by justices of the peace. 

Enforcement of the provisions against 
false reports by commission merchants, 
however, presents problems similar to 
those encountered in enforcing the cus- 
toms or prohibition laws. In few cases 
will the owners of the goods be in a 
position to obtain evidence against mer- 
chants suspected of making fraudulent 
reports as to the disposition of produce, 
and a corps of under-cover agents will 
probably have to be maintained to watch 
for violations of the Act. 

‘ailure of the last deficiency appro- 
priation bill through the Senate fili- 
buster in the closing days of the recent 
session leaves the department without 
funds to enforce the law, although its 
provisions will become effective July 1 
and violations will be punishable at any 
time after that. No under-cover agents 
or additional employees can be retained 
by the department until Congress passes 
another appropriation bill, which will 
probably be next December or January; 
meanwhile enforcement must be carried 
on by the present staff of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in addition to 
other duties. Evidence received from 
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any source will be presented to United 
States district attorneys or Federal 
grand juries, and in large cases it is 
planned to ask aid of district attorneys 
in working up evidence. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is entrusted with prose- 
cutions under the Act once the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has disclosed the 
evidence. 

Formal regulations for enforcement of 
the Produce Agency Act will be promul- 
gated by Secretary Jardine on July 1, 
but a tentative draft has been drawn up 
and may be changed on suggestions 
from the trade or members of the de- 
partment. 


Portland, Me., Terminal Planned 


A more adequate development of 
Portland, Me., through the better han- 
dling of rail and water shipping by es- 
tablishing a great rail and ocean ter- 
minal involving expenditure of possibly 
$2,000,000, is the plan—made public at 
a hearing before the judiciary commit- 
tee of the Maine Legislature in Augusta 
on March 16—of the Portland Terminal 
Co. and the Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific, Boston & Maine, and Maine Cen- 
tral Railroads. 

A proposed terminal would be oper- 
ated by a company to be known as the 
Union Terminal Co., which would con- 
trol and operate not only all the prop- 
erty of the present Portland Terminal 
Co., but of a number of the rail car- 
riers and would work in cooperation with 
the State Pier in Portland. 

The new terminal, if a 
granted by the Legislature, would be 
operated as a_ business’ corporation 
financed by Maine, and principally by 
Portland, capital, which has already 
been offered. Also, it would be operated 
independently of any of the main line 
railroads entering the city and free to 
make contracts with any of the carriers. 


charter is 


New England Gas Taxes 

The Massachusetts State Senate on 
April 15 passed the bill for a 2-cent 
gasoline tax on all vehicles on the high- 
ways. The bill had the backing of Gov- 
ernor Fuller, and it was expected he 
would sign it. 

Maine has raised the tax to 4 cents 


) 


a gallon and New Hampshire to 3 cents. 


Ukrainians Study Warehousing 

Many of Boston’s warehouses, dis- 
tributing offices and terminals were in- 
spected on April 12 and 15 by a large 
delegation from the Ukrainian Coopera- 
tive League, which operates a chain of 
14,060 stores in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic. The Ukrainians are making a 
study of American distribution methods. 


M. B. Driver a Mayoralty Candidate 


Michael B. Driver, president of the 
Driver Storage Co., Berkeley, Cal., is a 
candidate for Mayor of that city at the 
May elections. 
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$800 Expense of Exhibit, 
Justified by Smedley Co. 


Y it costs a warehouse company $800 
to install and maintain an exhibit at 
a local industrial exposition, is that 
expense justified? The Smedley Com- 
pany, in the household goods and mer- 
chandise storage business in New Haven, 
Conn., believes that the answer is “Yes.” 
The Smedley firm had such an exhibit at 
New Haven’s recent Industrial Exposi- 
tion, and in the words of William R. 
Palmer, the company’s secretary and 
treasurer: 

“The exposition lasted for ten days 
and its total expense to us was $800. 
The actual business that we received 
that can be directly traced to the exposi- 
tion more than warrants the expense, 
and the prospective business that we 
have convinces us that we have accom- 
plished more through the expense atten- 
dant upon making this exhibit than 
could have been accomplished by even 
a greater expenditure by advertising in 
the local papers.” 

When the idea of making the Smedley 
exhibit was first proposed the company 
was not favorably impressed with it, as 
it seemed impossible, according to Mr. 
Palmer, for a warehousing and trucking 
concern to prepare an exhibit both at- 
tractive and at the same time something 
which would give the public a clear idea 
as to the firm’s activities in various lines. 


Business Value Explained 


However, the company obtained from 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, a list of N. F. 
W. A. members who had made similar 
exhibits in various parts of the country. 
These members supplied Mr. Palmer 
with exhibit photographs and with ad- 
vertising literature they had used. The 
Smedley exhibit in New Haven is illus- 
trated on page 23—the photograph was 
sent by Mr. Palmer to Distribution and 
Warehousing with the thought that it 
might serve as a suggestion to other 
warehouse companies contemplating 
making use of local advertising. 

“Our whole idea,” to quote Mr. 
Palmer with regard to the New Haven 
exhibit, ‘“‘was to have our booth refined 
and sufficiently attractive to draw the 
attention of visitors to the Exposition; 
and while, of course, to those who visited 
the booth we talked of moving and stor- 
age, our prime idea was to acquaint the 
people with the use of one of the Haske- 
lite moth vaults which we recently had 
installed. 

“From a purely business standpoint, 
our exhibit consisted of the miniature 
vault, very kindly loaned by the Haske- 
lite people; this is shown in the right 
front of the photograph. This vault 
was fully equipped with a blower and 
electric light, small rug, and some mini- 
ature furniture. In the rear of the vault 
can be seen some crates, the idea being 
to show the method of wrapping and 
crating furniture for shipment. In one 
rear right-hand corner we showed one 
of the vaults designed for use in private 
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houses and, with the exception of the 
photographs hanging on the walls which 
showed various difficult jobs that we 
had done, that was the end of our busi- 
ness exhibit. 

“The furniture was the handsomest 
obtainable and was all mahogany. The 
candle sticks were silver, the napery was 
exceedingly handsome, and on the table, 
which can be seen in the rear of the desk, 
were kept two cut glass dishes filled with 
bon bons at all times, to which the visi- 
tors to the booth were welcome to help 
themselves. 

“It is to be noticed that there is ap- 
parently a profusion of flowers. These 
flowers are artificial and are manufac- 
tured in New Haven and are so wonder- 
fully made that one man who visited the 
booth was fooled for a long time—in fact 
until he touched one of the flowers, when 
he realized that they were not natural 
and told the writer that he had been a 
florist all his life and had been com- 
pletely deceived. 

“From 4 until 5:30 p. m. we had a local 
caterer to serve afternoon tea and in- 
duced some of our women friends to act 
as hostesses on these occasions.” 








In the Name of 
the Law! 


J} OUSEHOLD goods removals in 

city of East Chicago, Ind., can 

be done only with police permits, 

under an ordinance which became 
effective there on March 14. 

All persons and firms engaged in 
this business are required to get 
written permits from the police, 
designating all places to and from 
which the goods are removed, and 
in return for every permit the 
mover has to pay the police a fee 
of twenty-five cents. Information 
blanks are supplied by the police, 
for record-keeping purposes. 

For violation of the ordinance 
the defendant is subject to a fine 
ranging from $50 to $500. 








Food Warehouse Urged in Milwaukee 


Proponents of a bill providing for the 
construction and maintenance, by coun- 
ties, cities and villages in Wisconsin, of 
storage and distribution facilities for 
food, won a round in the fight for its 
enactment when the Wisconsin Assembly 
recently ordered its engrossment by a 
vote of 53 to 43. According to George 
L. Tews, a Milwaukee assemblyman 
(Socialist), the only opposition came 
from the big butter and egg interests 
of Milwaukee. 


Edward A. Healey Dies 


Edward A. Healey, vice-president and 
manager of Thomas F. Healey & Sons 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, died on April 2. He had recently 
been married. 
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Studies Made of Cooling 
Uses of Carbon Dioxide 


ECAUSE of its use as a refrigerat- 

ing medium and because its critica! 
temperature is at a point where tem- 
peratures can be very easily and ac- 
curately controlled and measured, the 
knowledge of the properties of carbon 
dioxide are of considerable importance, 
it is pointed out by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, in a re- 
cent statement. 

The Bureau is engaged in an extensive 
program to determine the important 
thermodynamic properties of carbon 
dioxide and other fluids used in power 
production or refrigeration. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: ° 

“The properties of carbon dioxide are 
of interest, not only because of its use 
as a refrigerating medium, but because 
its critical temperature 31.1 degrees C 
is at a point where temperatures can be 
very easily and accurately controlled and 
measured. 

“The investigations of the critical 
phenomena in carbon dioxide constitute 
one of the classical researches of thermo- 
dynamics, the temperature range within 
which carbon dioxide can exist as a 
liquid in contact with its own vapor is 
not large, extending from the triple 
(freezing’ point at —56.59 degrees and 
a pressure of 5.113 atmospheres to 31.1 
degrees C at a pressure of 72.95 atmos- 
pheres.” 

The publication of the Bureau’s meas- 
urements of the vapor pressures of car- 
bon bioxide makes available accurate 
data for all temperatures and pressures 
at which liquid and vapor are in equili- 
brium. The measurements’ give the 
temperature corresponding to any pres- 
sure to an accuracy of 0.01 degrees, and 
gives the pressure corresponding to any 
temperature to an accuracy of a few 
parts in 10,000. 

“These measurements are part of an 
extensive program to determine the im- 
portant thermodynamic properties of 
carbon dioxide and other fluids used in 
power production or refrigeration.” 


Republic of New York Expands 


The Republic Storage Co., Inc., New 
York City, has leased for warehousing 
purposes the factory building, contain- 
ing a total floor area of 42,000 square 
feet, at 517-523 West 38th Street. This 
is the sixth unit of the Republic’s ware- 
house chain. The new lease is for a 
long term of years at an aggregate 
rental of $350,000. 





Bulletin on Satin Moth 


“The Satin Moth, a Recently Intro- 
duced Pest,” is the title of Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1469, a copy 
of which may be had for ten cents by 
addressing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The Bulletin is by 
A. F. Birgess and S. S. Crossman, Gov- 
ernment entomologists. 
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D. L. Tilly Is Now Active 
Operating Head of N. Y. Dock 


rm. HE New York Dock Co. at a recent 
| meeting elected as president Grigori 
Benenson to succeed William E. Halm, 
who retired about a year ago. 

By reason of Mr. Benenson’s other ex- 
tensive interests, notably those dealing 
with real estate, the active operating 
duties of the company will fall on D. L. 
Tilly, who was elected executive vice- 
president. Mr. Tilly was long Mr. 
Halm’s right hand man in the operation 
of the company and as vice-president 
has been actively at the head of the 
business since Mr. Halm’s withdrawal. 
Mr. Tilly has been prominent in the af- 
fairs of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, serving as a member of the 
Central Bureau committee and of the 
committee which cooperated with the 
Department of Commerce in simplifying 
and standardizing warehouse forms and 
the contract terms and conditions. 

Mr. Benenson, who is at present in 
Europe, where he has extensive interests, 
is president of the G. Benenson Invest- 
ine Co., at 165 Broadway. He owns the 
office building at that address, together 
with other real estate holdings on Man- 
hattan Island. 


Expansion Since 1925 


In 1925 Mr. Benenson purchased a 
large interest in the New York Dock Co., 
taking over the holdings of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., A. Iselin & Co., and 
toosevelt & Son. After the transfer of 
these holdings, C. A. Peabody of the 
Mutual company and A. Iselin and G. E. 
Roosevelt resigned as directors of the 
New York Dock Co., and the Benenson 
interests launched an expansion program. 

The New York Dock Co. has large 
properties on the Brooklyn waterfront. 
According to its notaried statement pre- 
pared for the 1926 Warehouse Directory 
published by Distribution and Ware- 
housing the company’s investment is 
placed at $32,000,000. It operates ap- 
proximately 160 separate buildings and 
has available 5,000,000 square feet of 
floor space. The company is a member 
of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, the New York State Ware- 
housemen’s Association and the Ware- 
housemen’s Association of the Port of 
New York. 

At the company’s recent meeting R. W. 
Dowling was elected a vice-president, as 
was C. D. Hoagland, who has long 
served in that capacity. 

Figures were made public showing 
that the company’s net income in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $53,766, against $32,- 
337 in February, 1926, an increase of 

$21,429. Gross revenue was $285,470, 
against $239,571, and expenses were 
$134,862, against $118,444 leaving a net 
revenue of $150,608, against $121,128, 
an increase of $29,480. For two months 
of 1927 gross revenue was $577,151, 
against $487,261, and net income was 
$109,955, against $66,608, an increase of 
$43,347. 

The company’s report covering the 
entire year 1926 was expected to be pub- 
lished on April 26. 
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Leonard Holding Company Formed 


The Leonard-Detroit Storage Co., 
listed among the “new incorporations” 
in the April issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing, is an operating company 
only, it is announced by Arthur A. 
Leonard, president of the new incor- 
poration, of which J. J. Miller is vice- 
president and general manager, P. A. 
Faulkner is secretary and R. G. Day is 
treasurer. 

The operating of the real estate and 
buildings of the Detroit Storage Co. and 
the Leonard Warehouses, Inc., of both 
of which Mr. Leonard is president, is 
now being done by the newly-organized 
company, Mr. Leonard explains, “‘so that 
it may be more economically and intelli- 
gently handled.” 

The formation of the Leonard-Detroit 
Storage Co. was made possible through 
the recent purchase, by the Leonard 
Warehouses, Ince., of all outstanding 
stock in the Detroit Storage Co. 


D. L. Tilly 





vice-president 
and now active operating head of 


New York Dock Co. 


executive 


Elected 


Westland Record Tonnage 


With 628 carloads of freight received 
and dispatched, the February business 
of Westland Warehouses, Inc., Los An- 
geles, set a new high mark for monthly 
tonnage handled by that organization, 
according to L. D. Owen, vice-president 
and general manager. 

Automobile tonnage led the list, due 
in part to a local automobile show with 
machinery running second in volume. 


Mercedes, Tex., Firm Changes Hands 


The Valley Transfer & Storage Co., 
Mercedes, Tex., has been sold to Earl 
McManus and D. T. Campbell by E. T. 
Hooper, who was president; L. R. Mc- 
Donald, who was secretary and treas- 
urer, and J. D. McDonald, who was 
manager. 

Earl McManus was formerly the com- 
pany’s operating executive. 
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Bush Common Stock Earned 
$4.90 Per Share in 1926 


‘(. HE Bush Terminal Co. and sgsub- 

sidiaries, New York City, report for 
1926 a net income of $1,786,076 after 
interest, depreciations, Federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent, after deducting pre- 
ferred and debenture dividends, to $4.90 
a share earned on 137,776 shares of no 
par common stock. 

This compares with. $1,731,296, or 
$5.38 a share, earned in 1925 on the stock 
then outstanding after preferred and 
debenture dividends. 

Gross earnings in 1926 amounted to 
$9,126,157, against $8,813,723 in 1925. 
Surplus, after dividends, was $675,865, 
against $655,602. Current assets of $3,- 
073,986, including $1,056,569 cash and 
$128,846 securities, compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of $2,218,430 at Dec. 31, 
1926, leaving a working capital of $855,- 
5dD6. 

The property account in the new an- 
nual report is given in more detail than 
in previous years. The land on which 
the terminal stands is carried at $10,- 
865,967; and the buildings, piers and 
other improvements are carried at $17,- 
089,072. 

According to Irving T. Bush, presi- 


dent, the assessed valuation of the 
Brooklyn properties aggregates $36,- 


390,000 for 1927, as compared with $3,- 
450,000 in 1902, the year in which title 
was taken to the property. 


Construction Completed 


It is announced that the Bush com- 
pany has completed construction of ad- 
ditions, to its industrial building space, 


of 12 per cent, aggregating 600,000 
square feet of floor space, and in- 
creasing to 5,600,000 square feet the 


volume of such space. 

A large part of this space was built 
prior to the building boom and at a 
cost of approximately one-haif of the 
present replacement cost. The increases 
in the last three years in the company’s 
income are due partly to the renewal at 
existing rates of old leases originally 
made at lower figures. 


All buildings of the company are 
carried on the books at actual cost, 
and the company’s 300 acres of land 
on the waterfront of New York Har- 
bor has not been written up since Dec. 
31, 1918. Although now carried at $10,- 
865,000, this land is appraised for tax 
purposes at $14,600,000. 

The volume of business handled by 
the company’s distribution service in 
the last quarter of 1926 showed an in- 
crease of 70 per cent over that of the 
first quarter of the year. This service 
permits out-of-town manufacturers to 
maintain stores of merchandise at the 
Bush Terminal. Orders received from 
points within 100 miles of New York 
are filled from these stocks, the Bush 
company making deliveries by truck or 
rail, making out invoices, collecting bills, 
and rendering all other service in con- 
nection with the orders as desired. 
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*“*Arbitration”’ to the Fore 
in Warehousing Activities 


Been subject of arbitration will be 
presented by a representative of the 
American Arbitration Association at the 
May meeting of the New York Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association, to be 
held at the Aldine Club, in the Fifth 
Avenue Building, on May 9. The speak- 
er is expected to devote part of his dis- 
cussion to the work of the committee 
on arbitration and inter-association rela- 
tions recently created by the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
Floyd L. Bateman, Chicago, is chairman 
of this committee, the other members 
being Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis, and 
James D. Dunn, Detroit. 

The American Arbitration Association 
is pushing its campaign to drive waste, 
trouble. ill-will and animosity out of 
every branch of trade through a board 
of 582 trade vice-chairmen representing 
all the industries. New York storage 
executives serving on this board are 
William T. Bostwick, secretary of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association; Charles S. Morris, a past 
president of the National; H. W. Wastie, 
Brooklyn, and A. C. Pouch and Mason 
F. Grymes. 

Affiliated with the association are 246 
of the national trade and professional 
associations, and more than a dozen 
leading universities are assisting in re- 
search and educational work. 

The arbitration law has been enacted 
by both branches of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and was in the hands of 
Governor Fisher late in April. If this 
bill is signed, Pennsylvania will be the 
fifth State to have such a law, which is 
in harmony with the United States 
Arbitration Act. The other four are 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Oregon. 

Commercial arbitration is not a com- 
promise; it is the settlement of business 
disputes through their voluntary sub- 
mission by the parties to an impartial 
person or board of their own choice, 
the parties agreeing in advance to ac- 
cept the decision. An arbitrator is a 
judge, not a conciliator. His duty is to 
make a fair decision and a just award. 
A standard abitration requires: 

(1) A bona fide dispute; (2) parties 
fully competent to dispose of the right 
in question; (3) voluntary reference by 
both parties; (4) impartial arbitrators, 
or an impartial arbitrator, chosen by the 
parties: (5) a written and final award, 
acknowledged under oath; (6) accept- 
ance of the award by the parties. 

Unless all the foregoing requisites are 
present, the arbitration is ineffective. 

Arbitration has these advantages: it 
is a proceeding carried on by friendly 
intercourse; its process is private as 
against the publicity connected with liti- 
gation which makes known _ business 
troubles to friends, neighbors and com- 
petitors; arbitration makes its own 
rules of proceedings, eliminating tech- 
nical rules of evidence and delays; arbi- 
tration takes place at any time or place 
at the convenience of the parties; in 
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arbitration the parties and witnesses 
state their case in their own way with- 
out embarrassing formalities of the 
Court room; the average cost of settling 
a case by arbitration is $25, and the 
best minds are procurable because of 
the large panel of volunteer arbitrators 
made available by the American Arbi- 
tration Assotiation, composed of select- 
ed, technical experts from various lines 
of industry; the expense in connection 
with witnesses is reduced, for a case is 
usually settled in one hearing, and at 
a convenient time arranged in advance 
for all the parties. 

Warehousemen have recognized the 
benefits of arbitration, and a number of 
warehousemen’s' associations maintain 
more or less formal facilities for arbi- 
tration between members. Machinery 
for the settlement of disputes between 
members and customers is under con- 
sideration by a number of associations, 
and the cooperation of the body of vice- 
chairmen of the American Arbitration 
Association may be of service in this 
extension, as well as in the introduction 
of arbitration between warehousing and 
allied trades such as shipping, truck and 
moving van dealers and manufacturers, 
etc. 


New Refrigeration Charts 
(Washington Correspondence) 


Designers and operators of cold stor- 
age warehouses and refrigerating plants 
will be helped by a new series of tables 
and charts of the properties of ammonia 
just completed by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 

Studies of refrigeration machinery 
previously made by the Bureau of 
Standards’ engineers have been widely 
used by cold storage operators, and this 
further series of measurements of the 
properties of ammonia is expected to be 
of great value. 

The Bureau has devised a new system 
of presenting the data by recording it 
on charts which are much more easily 
read than the old-style tables of figures. 

The same charts have also been made 
up in the metric system so that refriger- 
ation engineers interested in designing 
plants for foreign countries will have 
the necessary information in_ usable 


form. 
—H. D. R. 


Saul Heads Scout “Warehouse” Group 


Charles R. Saul, president of the 
Columbia Storage Warehouse, New York 


City, is chairman of the “Warehouse” . 


group of the trade, industrial and pro- 


fessional division of the Boy Scout Foun- . 


dation million-dollar drive, which opened 
in New York on April 20. The cam- 
paign is designed to finance a summer 
camp for New York Boy Scouts of 
America. Franklin D. Roosevelt is presi- 
dent of the Foundation. 

At the April meeting of the New York 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
Mr. Saul made a plea for support by the 
local storage industry. 
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Louis Schramm, Jr.. Sells 
Gramatan Plant, Bronxville 


b Bes Gramatan Warehouse, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., has been sold by Louis 
Schramm, Jr., who purchased the busi- 
ness and plant about a year ago, to 
Albert E. Tait, of Bronxville, and Elmer 
Johnson, of Mount Vernon. Mr. John- 
son, who managed the warehouse under 
the Schramm ownership, will continue 
as manager and is also vice-president 
and treasurer. Mr. Tait is president. 
William O. Tait is secretary. 

Mr. Schramm has resumed connection 
with the Chelsea Fireproof Storage 
Warehouses, Inc., of which his father, 
Louis Schramm, Sr., is president. The 
Chelsea company operates household 
goods depositories in New York City 
and Mount Vernon. 

The Gramatan Warehouse established 
in 1920, operates a household goods 
storage building with 36,000 square feet 
of floor space. The company is a mem- 
ber of the National, New York State 
and New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Associations. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


Stocks of poultry and meats in cold 
storage April 1 were larger than on the 
same date last year, but a marked de- 
crease in butter holdings is reported in 
the April 12 statement of cold storage 
holdings, issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Total stocks of frozen poultry are re- 
ported at 104,672,000 pounds against 73,- 
124,000 pounds a year ago, and total 
stocks of meats at 877,696,000 pounds 
against 753,063,000 pounds last year. 
Creamery butter holdings aggregated 
3,033,000 pounds against 17,392,000 
pounds last year. 

Holdings of case eggs are placed at 
1,858,000 cases compared with 872,000 
cases last year, and of frozen eggs 35,- 
164,000 pounds’ against 21,849,000 
pounds. Stocks of American cheese are 
reported at 35,164,000 pounds against 
38,041,000 pounds a year ago. 

Fewer apples are reported in storage 
than at the same time a year ago, not- 
withstanding the unusually large 1926 
crop. The report shows 1,286,000 barrels 
in storage April 1 against 1,307,000 
barrels last year, and 4,593,000 boxes 
against 5,350,000 boxes. 


Plymetl Installations 


Announcement is made by the Haskel- 
ite Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, 
that Plymetl furniture fumigation vaults 
have recently been installed by the fol- 
lowing companies: 

Cotter Warehouses, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

General Warehousing Co., St. Louis. 

Neptune Fireproof Warehouse, Nep- 
tune Storage & Van Co., Ine., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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Federal Income Tax Opinion 
of Interest to Warehousing 


N response to the announcement pub- 
lished in the March issue of Distribu- 

tion and Warehousing that J. K. Lasser, 
Cc. P. A., specialist in tax procedure, 
would be glad to answer queries from 
warehousemen and shippers regarding 
the Federal income tax, a number of let- 
ters were received. One of these, with 
Mr. Lasser’s reply, is as follows: 

“In the storage of household goods in 
a city the size of — it is the cus- 
tom of the warehousemen not to sell the 
goods stored, for unpaid storage, after 
60 or 90 days, as is usually the custom 
of the large city warehouse, but to 
carry stored goods for one or two years, 
as often the owner has called for and 
paid his account after a period as long 
as this, or even longer. 

“What deduction, if any, is allowed 
the warehouseman in making his in- 
come tax return, in a case like the fol- 
lowing: 

“*A’ is the owner and operator of a 
public warenouse in which is_ stored 
household goods, and the earnings from 
this warehouse is the livelihood of ‘A.’ 
The revenue derived by ‘A’ from this 
warehouse depends upon ‘A’ selling, to 
the public, floor space at a rate of 7 
cents per square foot per month. 

“*B’ is a customer who enters into a 
written contract with ‘A’ to lease 100 
square feet of floor space at a rate of 
7 cents per square foot for a period of 
not less than one month upon the basis 
of the rate quoted ‘B’ by ‘A.’ 

“*A’ receives the household goods of 
‘B’ and places such in the space con- 
tracted for by ‘B,’ and at the end of the 
first month, and each succeeding month, 
sends ‘B’ a statement of the amount due. 

““B’ does not pay ‘A’ at any time, 
and at the end of one year there is due 
‘A,’ for earned storage, from ‘B’ the sum 
of $84. 

“At the end of three years there is 
due ‘A’ the sum of $252 for earned stor- 
age, and the address of ‘B’ is unknown.” 

Mr. Lasser’s reply reads: 

“The Revenue Acts provide two meth- 
ods of accounting for profits—one upon 
a pure cash receipts and disbursement 
basis, and the other upon the so-called 
‘accrual basis.’ 

“Obviously, if a warehouse accounting 
is upon the first basis, there will never 
be reported, as income, earnings inci- 
dental to the storage of household goods 
until cash is received from the customer 
or from the sale of his effects. 

“If, however, this accounting is upon 
an accrual basis, in which the warehouse 
charges the customer and credits income 
at the end of each month, then, in view 
of the fact that the warehouse is in 
possession of security (the household 
goods), it must dispose of such security 
by sale before it can claim a loss. That 
is, if there are open charges of $252 
against the customer upon the books, 
and the household goods finally sell for 
only $200, then and only then is there 
a loss (for tax purposes) of $52. 





“Prior to that time, since it is pos- 


NEWS 


sessed of collateral, it cannot claim that 
it has suffered.” 


Westheimer to Build in Houston 


Plans are being completed for a six- 
story reinforced concrete warehouse for 
Sigmund J. Westheimer at La Branch, 
Franklin and Commerce Streets, Hous- 
ton, it is announced by Hedrick & Goot- 
lieb, Houston architects. The cost of the 
structure will be approximately $250,000. 

The warehouse will be used for gen- 
eral storage purposes and will contain 
nearly 180,000 square feet of floor space. 
It will be modern and fireproof, equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system and 
have 114 feet of trackage on the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad. 








‘“‘Read the Trade 
Journals”’ 


fae following is reprinted from 
Bekins Busy Bee, the monthly 
house organ of the Bekins Van & 
Storage Co., operating in Pacific 
Coast cities: 

“For some time past articles 
have been appearing in Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing headed ‘New 
Business for Warehouses.’ One of 
these articles treated upon hotels, 
particularly new hotels being con- 
structed, as a potential source of 
business for the warehouseman. 

“Frankly, to the writer, the 
thought has never occurred before, 
that hotels could be a source of 
business for a furniture warehouse 
company. Of course I realize that 
such an admission places me 
among the ‘Dumb Doras’ and in- 
tellectual imbeciles, but neverthe- 
less it is said ‘An honest confession 
is good for the soul,’ hence now I 
feel greatly’ relieved. Reading 
Distribution and Warehousing set 
the little clock works going and 
dusted off some of the cobwebs 
which were threatening to stop the 
machinery.” 

The foregoing 
text is headed 


common-sense 
“Read the Trade 
Journals.” That is intelligent ad- 
vice to every business executive, 
regardless of his line of activity. 








Canners’ Warehouse Proposed 


Following a conference between H. S. 
Yohe, in charge of administering the 
United States Warehouse Act, and offi- 
cers of the Wisconsin Canners’ Associ- 
ation, a Federally-licensed warehouse 
for canned foods may be established in 
Madison. 

Robert M. Jenkins, president of the 
Union Transfer & Storage Co., Madison, 
expects -to apply for a Federal license 
and a number of other local storage 
executives are investigating the possi- 
bilities. 






_— -_ 
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Manhattan Co. Moves Million 
Cu. Ft. of Household Goods 


\ 7 HAT is perhaps the largest removal! 
of household goods removal on 
record was completed recently when the 
contests of the Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Co.’s abandoned warehouse 
at East 42nd Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, were transferred 
to the company’s new building at East 
80th Street and Third Avenue or to the 
firm’s warehouse at West 52nd Street 
and Seventh Avenue. 

“In the great migrations of the past,” 
to quote a statement made by an officer 
of the Manhattan company, “the people 
took few possessions with them, limit- 
ing themselves to the strict necessities. 
The only removal that can in any way 
be compared with that just carried out 
by the Manhattan is the cargo of the 
‘Mayflower’—which, if all the furniture 
certified to by antique dealers is genuine, 
must have indeed been enormous!” 

About 1,000,000 cubic feet of fur- 
niture, silverware, works of art, pianos, 
automobiles and safe deposit boxes were 
removed, the entire job being done by 
the Manhattan company’s own men and 
equipment with the exception of a few 
automobiles and safe deposit boxes. 

On account of the changes in the 
character of the East 42nd Street sec- 
tion of New York the Manhattan com- 
pany found it advisable to lease its prop- 
erty on that thoroughfare and build the 
new depository further up-town. 

In connection with the removal, own- 
ers of the 1927 Warehouse Directory 
should strike out, from the listing of the 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co., 
on page 327 of the directory, that part 
of the text which reads “(HHG) 388 
Lexington Ave., 260,000 sq. ft., fireproof, 
basement sprinklered. The following 
should be substituted: 


(HHG) 80th St. & 3d Ave., 255,- 
000 sq. ft., fireproof, basement 
sprinklered. 


Also a bold-face star should be _ in- 
serted after the company’s name. The 
information supplied by the Manhattan 
firm for the 1927 Warehouse Directory 
was notaried but the star was, in error, 
omitted from the listing as published on 
page 327. 


Houston Company Expands 


The Texas Furniture & Storage Co., 
Houston, has taken over under an eight- 
vear lease, for a consideration of $26,- 
000, the two-story brick warehouse for- 
merly occupied by the Continental Paper 
Bag Mills Corp. at Pine and Baker 
Streets. The building contains approxi- 
mately 22,000 square feet of floor space. 


Albert G. Bratz Dead 


Albert G. Bratz, general foreman of 
the Murphy Transfer & Storage Co.., 
Minneapolis, died on March 29. He was 
forty-six years old. 
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From the Legal Viewpoint 
Meaning of “Ordinary Care” 
(Concluded from page 26) 


in a corner of a large storage room, 
yet if silverware or other more valuable 
property is stored in the same location 
and under the same conditions the ware- 
houseman is negligent, and liable, if loss 
or injury results. 

In other words, a very good defini- 
tion of the term “ordinary care” is that 
degree of care which would have been 
used by a reasonably prudent man, of 
average intelligence, in caring for his 
own property of like value under the 
same circumstances. 

And. generally, it is advisable for a 
warehouseman to exercise greater care, 
in maintaining stored property against 
injury or loss, than he would use to 
preserve his own property of equal value, 
under the same circumstances. 

This is true because a warehouseman 
is relieved of liability where it is shown 
that he exercised “ordinary care” to 
prevent the injury. But where he proves 
that he used more than “ordinary care,” 
he establishes at once, without the oc- 
ecasion of contention or argument, that 
he is not liable. 


Lien Priority 


fTMHE litigation of Malone v. Meres, 

109 So. 677, is important because 
warehousemen are frequently confronted 
by a similar situation. 

In this case, in which the Court held 
that a warehouseman’s lien for storage 
is effective against the lien of a chattel 
mortgage, it was shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that the holder of the 
mortgage consented to having the goods 
stored. 

The mortgage was recorded in the city 
and county. Moreover the mortgage 
provided, among other things, that the 
property should not be moved from the 
premises without the written consent of 
the mortgagor. Also it was agreed that, 
in the event of its removal without such 
consent, the whole principal sum of the 
mortgage, remaining unpaid, should be- 
come immediately due and payable ir- 
respective of the time for payment speci- 
fied in the note. It was further provided 
that the mortgagor should be entitled to 
the possession of the property if the 
interest was not paid in accordance with 
the terms of the promissory note. 

Later, by request of the mortgagor, 
the warehouseman hauled one-half of 
the mortgaged property to its warehouse 
the other half to a flat. However, a few 
days later this last mentioned half was 
removed from the flat and also placed 
in the warehouse, by order of the mort- 
gagor. The whole of the property re- 
mained in storage with the warehouse- 
man for several weeks, and was still in 
storage at the time this case was tried. 

The holder of the mortgage foreclosed, 
but was unable to obtain possession of 
the property beeause the warehouseman 
refused to relinquish his lien for storage 
charges and claimed his lien was para- 
mount to the mortgage. 


LEGAL—ADVERTISING—NEWS 


In deciding this case, the Court said: 

“In view of the conclusion we have 
reached in this case it will be unneces- 
sary for us to pass upon but one of the 
questions discussed in the briefs. That 
question is: Did the plaintiff (holder 
of the mortgage) consent to the storage 
of the goods? If he did, it is not dis- 
puted, nor could it well be, that the lien 
of the defendant (warehouseman) is su- 
perior to his; or, to state the rule con- 
versely and more nearly as it is usually 
stated in the books, a warehouseman, 
with notice of the mortgage, has no lien 
on mortgaged goods stored with him by 
the mortgagor thereof after default and 
without the assent of the mortgagee, 
whose right to the possession of the 
goods became absolute upon default.” 


Warehouseman Has Precedence 


This Court said further: 
“Looking at the whole record we think 
that the plaintiff (holder of the 
mortgage) consented to the storage of 
the goods, and that therefore the de- 
fendant’s (warehouseman’s) lien takes 
precedence over the lien of the plaintiff.” 
It appeared from the testimony of the 
holder of the mortgage called on the 
mortgagor to collect a payment due on 
the note referred to, and at this time saw 
some of the goods loaded on a wagon 
belonging to the warehouseman. He de- 
manded of the mortgagor the amount 
due him, which was not paid. He also 
told her that she ought not to remove 
the furniture, but merely, so far as the 
warehouseman was concerned, asked and 
learned of the driver of the wagon where 
the goods were going. Later the holder 
of the mortgage called at the warehouse 
and after some discussion concerning the 
matter signed the following note: 
“Bekins Van & Storage Co.: In the mat- 
ter of goods stored by ... this is to 
advise you that I hold a chattel mort- 
gage on these goods, and that they were 
stored on the date given with my con- 
sent.” 


Mortgage Holder Liable 


Later he claimed that he told the rep- 
resentative of the warehouseman, who 
presented the paper to him for signa- 
ture, that he did not want to sign it, as 
he had left his eyeglasses at home, and 
that he thought he was signing a paper 
which simply declared that he held a 
chattel mortgage on the property. But 
the Court ignored this testimony and 
held the holder of the mortgage liable 
for the storage charges. 


Chattanooga Company Buys 


The Chattanooga Terminal Ware- 
houses, recently incorporated in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with a capitalization of 
$750,000 to engage in merchandise and 
cold storage warehousing, has purchased 
a five-acre tract on Eleventh Street and 
is planning to erect a $750,000 building, 
aceording to John T. Owen, the com- 
pany’s secretary and general manager. 
The site is in the central section of the 
city. A different plot, originally consid- 
ered, has been abandoned. 
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Advertising Appropriations 
aud How to Calculate Them 


(Concluded fro mpage 26) 


(b) Another objection is that for the 
average business the application of the 
insurance idea with any figure which 
all parties will accept as a reasonable 
good will valuation, results in an appro- 
priation so small that the insurance de- 
sired cannot be purchased through ad- 
vertising. However, in the case of a 
large corporation whose recognized good 
will value runs over ten million dollars, 
advertising insurance could be pur- 
chased at a low rate of premium. This 
objection would not, therefore, apply to 
concerns in this class. 

The above methods of calculating ad- 
vertising appropriations do not cover all 
the minor and special methods used in 
individual cases, and the classifications 
made by the author are only arbitrary. 


Boston Pier Rate Hearing 


With representatives of the ware- 
house industry approving and steamship 
interests opposing proposed changes in 
wharfage charges at the Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston, a hearing was held before 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works at the State House in Boston 
recently. 

Under the proposal of the Department 
a charge averaging 25 cents a ton would 
be paid on all freight passing over the 
pier. No charge is now made for goods 
moving over the pier by rail. Also, the 
State would impose a dockage charge 
of 2 cents a registered ton a day on 
freight steamships using the pier. 

Among those favoring the changes 
were H. H. Wiggin, president of Wiggin 
Terminals, Inc.; Samuel G. Spear, treas- 
urer of the Wiggin interests and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Warehouse- 
men’s Association; E. D. Codman, of the 
National Dock & Storage Co.; George F. 
Stebbins, of the Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, and N. B. Church, of the 
Motor Truck Club. They maintained that 
under the present conditions neither the 
Commonwealth Pier nor the _ Boston 
Army Base had ever made any profit 
to speak of, and that by doing business 
in the existing way they had injured the 
business at piers conducted by private 
operators. 





Butler Changes Jobs 


Jean L. Butler, traffic manager of the 
O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Decatur Furniture Ware- 
house, which is a unit of the Douglas 
Public Service Corp., Inc., of the same 
city. 


Denver Firm Removes Office 


The East Denver Moving Co. has re- 
moved its office to 1929 Champa Street 
from Nineteenth and Arapahoe Streets, 
owing to business growth. The firm’s 
warehouse is located at Thirty-third and 
Arapahoe Streets. 
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National Chamber Ready for 
“Business Era’? Convention 


DISTINGUISHED list of speakers 
A. including President Coolidge and 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover will ad- 
dress the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, May 2 to 5. 

This national gathering of business 
leaders from all parts of the country has 
been called for the purpose of discussing 
important economic changes which have 
taken place in the nation’s commerce and 
industry during the past few years. The 
major topic will be “The New Business 
Era.” 

President Coolidge’s talk will be de- 
livered before a joint meeting of the 
national Chamber and the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference. The latter con- 
ference, to be attended by represen- 
tatives from the Latin-American coun- 
tries, will be held in Washington during 
the same week. 

“American business,” says a_ state- 
ment issued by the Chamber, “sweeping 
forward under the play of new economic 
forces, finds it more necessary than ever 
to look into the future. What do 
changes that are taking place foretoken? 
How sharp is the break from the con- 
ditions before the war? In what direc- 
tion are we headed? Are we approach- 
ing even more important readjustments 
that we have seen in the recent past? 

“The new business era demands the 
careful weighing of many problems. It 
calls for study of complicated relation- 


ships. Trade and industries are enter- 
ing new fields. Business units and con- 
ditions are changing. New points of 


with government and _ within 
and industry are being de- 


contact 
commerce 
veloped. 


To Survey Economic Channels 


‘Business is achieving so many new 
things that even the best observers can- 
not keep abreast of them all. Industries 
are changing with new inventions and 
the application of new methods. Selling 
goods at home and abroad is bringing 
out new features of distribution. 


“The annual meeting of the national 
Chamber will survey economic trends 
with the purpose of determining their 
meaning, with the hope of throwing light 
into the future. Leading business men 
will bring forward new problems within 
their industries. Newly arising ques- 
tions that are bothering large sections 
of the country will be discussed. This 
meeting will bring to bear on our na- 
tional economic problems the best busi- 
ness thought of America. From it will 
come a program setting up principles to 
serve as guideposts for the future.” 

As customary, the convention will be 
divided into sessions for group discus- 
sions—(1) agricultural, (2) civie de- 
velopment, (3) finance, (4) insurance, 
and (5) manufacturing, on May 3; and 
(1) domestic distribution, (2) foreign 
commerce, (3) transportation and com- 
munication, and (4) natural resources 
production, on May 4. 


NEWS 


The opening day, May 2, will be de- 
voted to Chamber general sessions, in- 
cluding a gathering of the national coun- 
cillors of trade associations. A general 
session of the Chamber will be held on 
the evening of May 2 and the annual 
dinner will take place on the night of 
May 3. The sessions on the final day, 
May 5, will be devoted to general busi- 
ness, election of officers, etc., with an 
afternoon golf tournament. 


Distribution Session May 4 


At the luncheon meeting of the do- 
mestic distribution session, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Mayflower at 1 p. m. 
on May 4, Theodore F. Whitmarsh will 
be chairman, with Alvin E. Dodd, man- 
ager of the Chamber’s Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department, acting as secre- 
tary. Mr. Whitmarsh will emphasize the 
past year’s progress of the trade re- 
lations movement. The two principal 
addresses, to be followed by discussions, 
will be: 

1. What Has Been Learned from the 
Baltimore Distribution Census, by Paul 
T. Cherington, chairman of the _ sub- 
committee in charge of that inquiry. 

2. Sales Quotas, Consumer Demand 
and Profitable Markets, by L. D. H. 
Weld. 


The Baltimore Census 


As explained in the April issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing, an ex- 
perimental census of distribution of 
commodities has been in progress since 
early in February under the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
national Chamber and the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. This census, as 
explained by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, is designed to furnish a corol- 
lary to the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, which now records completely the 
total of production but does not report 
what happens to the goods made. What 
becomes of manufactures after they 
enter in channels of trade is more or 
less of a mystery, and before presenting 
to Congress a proposal for a nation-wide 
distribution census Mr. Hoover has been 
anxious to know what could be learned 
by such a census in a selected district— 
Baltimore being the first selected dis- 
trict. 

[Editor’s note: The _ national 
Chamber’s convention will be re- 
ported, with the distribution fea- 
tures emphasized, in the June issue 
of “Distribution and Warehous- 


ing.’ | 


Colgate Buys Pompeian 


Colgate & Co., New York City and Jer- 
sey City, has acquired the entire assets of 
the Pompeian Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. For the present, it was indi- 
cated, the Pompeian will be operated as 
an independent unit. 

The purchase gives the Colgate inter- 
ests a more advantageous position in 
the cosmetic field. Its business hereto- 
fore has been confined very largely to 
soaps, perfumes, talcum powders and 
dental and other toilet preparations. 
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Warehousemen’s Intercoastal 
Conference Is Organized 


N organization known as the Ware- 
housemen’s Intercoastal Conference 
has been formed in New York City with 
its offices at 1 Broadway, where the Na- 


tional Freight Forwarding Co. is lo- 
cated. The major purposes are as fol- 
lows: 


1. To secure a better understanding 
of the method of shipping household 
goods via the water route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

2. To enable warehousemen to learn 
the requirements of ocean carriers. 

3. To educate the public as to the 
advantages and saving derived by water 
shipping. 

4. To promote mutual benefits for 
member warehousemen on both coasts. 

At the first meeting it was decided 
that any recognized member of the ware- 
house and moving industry should be 
eligible for membership. Benjamin B. 
Brown, head of the National Freight 
Forwarding Co., was elected permanent 
chairman. Charles H. Marks, manager 
of King-Parker, Inc., was made secre- 
tary. Various members gave their views 
regarding receiving shipments of house- 
hold goods from the Pacific Coast in re- 
turn for those sent, and it developed that 
relatively few such shipments were mov- 
ing east by boat. It was the consensus 
of opinion that some system should be 
devised which would assure the con- 
ference members “some recognition for 
the tonnage they sent west.” 

At the second meeting, held on March 
22, a letter was read from a warehouse 
company in Berkeley, Cal., with refer- 
ence to the method of consolidating ship- 
ments on the west coast for forwarding 
east. 

“It was the opinion of some of the 
members,” according to a_ statement 
issued by the conference, “that a 
operative warehouse on the west coast 
maintained by themselves would produce 
the desired results, as it was clearly 
shown that the west coast warehouse- 
men were not reciprocating to any ex- 
tent and seemed to have the idea that 
nothing could break their former secure 
position. 

“It was stated that one large west 
coast concern, which operates a chain of 
warehouses, maintained a special agent 
in New York whose duty it was to com- 
pete against both forwarders and ware- 
housemen by quoting competitive freight 
and packing rates combined. This ac- 
tion, it was agreed, would make this 
concern a common Carrier.” 

The following warehouse and moving 
companies were represented at the first 
meeting of the conference: 

American Storage Co., Bowling Green 
Storage & Van Co., Bronx Auto & 
Storage Co., Burnside Auto Van Co., 
Gleason’s Motor Express, Kay Moving 
Service, King-Parker, Ine., National 
Freight Forwarding Co., National Ware- 
house Co., Ine., Santini Bros., Inc., G. 
Santi’s & Co., Inc., Sofia Brothers Ware- 
house Co., and Standard Storage Ware- 
house. 


CO- 
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Rail Valuations Held Based 
_on 1914 Costs, Prices, Wages 


EDERAL valuation of railroads for 

rate making and all other purposes 
will be based on costs and prices and 
wages which prevailed during 1914 
rather than on the much higher levels 
of later years, a majority of the Intcr- 
state Commerce Commission decided in 
Washington on March 31. 

Railroad officials saw in the findings, 
which were handed down in sustaining 
the Government’s attempt to collect ex- 
cess income from the St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon Railroad, a decision which may sway 
the computations attached to railroad 
properties by billions of dollars. 

“We are dealing here with one small 
railroad,” said the majority opinion 
written by Commissioner Meyer with 
Commissioners Eastman, McManamy, 
Lewis, Esch and Campbell concurring. 
“Nevertheless, what we do in this case 
we must in principle do for all the rail- 
roads of the United States. Whatever 
our decision is, its effect in money is 
relatively unimportant in this particular 
case. But having in mind the whole 
railroad situation, the decision is of the 
greatest consequence from the public 
and private viewpoints.” 

As the first effect of the sweeping 
policy outlined, the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Company was ordered to pay to the Gov- 
ernment within 90 days $226,878, this 
amount being half the excess earnings 
the Commission decided that it had in 
the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive. 

For other carriers the prospect is now 
clear that demands for excess earnings 
in amounts many times as great will be 
forthcoming from the Government, 
though the final payments will not be 
met until the litigation is carried to the 
Supreme Court for confirmation or re- 
jection of the Commission’s policy. 

In a lengthy opinion reciting all the 
facts, the majority of the Commission 
explained that it was bound by law to 
find a valuation for all the railroads in 
the country, and that having determined 
that, also was bound to fix railroad rates 
that would enable efficient carriers to 
earn 534 per cent annually on their 
valuation. Further, the law provides 
that in case any railroad earns more 
than 6 per cent annually on the ascer- 
tained valuation of its property, the 
Government is entitled to take half of 
the excess into the treasury, and out of 
the fund so built up to sustain lines that 
are necessary but unable to make earn- 
ings. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Com- 
pany, with a nine-mile line in St. Louis, 
was one of the first to present fully the 
issues in a Government attempt to re- 
capture earnings. 


In attempting to find the valuations, 
the decision said the Commission has 
determined to disregard the railroads’ 
contention that their property is worth 
what it would cost to rebuild at present. 
Instead, the roads will be considered as 
worth what it might have cost to pro- 
duce them in 1914, plus whatever actual 
sum has been invested in them since, 
and less whatever depreciation has oc- 
curred. Such a valuation base, it was 
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said, will not disturb the investing pub- 
lic, which is accustomed to it now, nor 
the present general level of railroad 
rates. 

“The function of this Commission is 
not to act as an arbiter of economics 
but an agency of Congress, to apply the 
law of the land to facts committed to 
our jurisdiction,” said a minority dis- 
sent, in which Commissioners Hall, 
Aitchison, Taylor and Woodlock joined. 
“We may indeed recommend changes, 
but we may not make those changes 
ourselves. This dissent is from the re- 
fusal of the majority to apply that law 
to the O’Fallon. 

“We must accord weight in the legal! 
sense to the greatly enhanced costs of 
material, labor and supplies during the 
periods of inquiry over those prevailing 
in the pricing period.” 

As a result of preliminary attacks 
through the Courts against the Commis- 
sion’s valuation policy, the Supreme 
Court recently ruled that until a carrier 
had sustained an actual loss or griev- 
ance, the subject would not be given 
judicial review. Lawyers following 
Commission procedure are satisfied that 
the order to pay served upon the O’Fal- 
lon Company by the decision cited con- 
stituted the final requirement, and that 
the expected litigation would follow. 

Setting another precedent the Com- 
mission ruled that the O’Fallon Com- 
pany had improperly added to _ its 
operating expenditures by the payment 
of excess salaries to officers and in- 
creased the Government’s’ recapture 
claim by amounts proportionate. The 
road was operated by the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association and when 
the litigation over excess earnings came 
into prospect August Busch, chairman 
of its board of directors, was voted an 
annual salary of $15,000 in place of 
$2,500 formerly paid him, while William 
Cotter, the road’s president, was given 
$25,000 in addition to pay for special 
services. 

These two items, it was ruled, could 
not properly be considered operating 
expenditures, and the earnings recap- 
tured were increased accordingly. 


Roseville of Newark to Build 


The Roseville Storage Co., Newark, 
N. J., has purchased a plot of ground, 
79 by 125 feet, at 27-31 Wallace Place, 
adjoining the firm’s warehouse at 20- 
26 Cabinet Street. It is announced by 
Frank J. McGrath, president, that a 
reinforced concrete warehouse for stor- 
age of household goods will be erected 
on the site. 


Depenthal Personnel Changed 


Announcement is made by E. H. 
Depenthal, proprietor of the Depenthal 
Truck & Storage Co., Toledo, Ohio, that 
Edward Brand has resigned as general 
manager. Harry H. Townsend, who was 
operating executive, has been appointed 
general manager. Laurel Persing has 
been appointed operating executive and 
office manager. 
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Bill of Lading Amendment 
Covers Railroads’ Misdating 


(Concluded from page 15) 


the question of possible demurrage, but 
also because of its bearing on the ques. 
tion of the price prevailing at the time 
of the initiating of the shipment.” 


John J. Esch, chairman of the Inter. © 
state Commerce Commission, appearing 
before the House committee during con- § 


sideration of this bill, said: 

“It may be inferred from that faet 
that existing law makes false dating of 
bills of lading a violation of law sub. 
ject to criminal prosecution, that Con- 
gress recognizes correct dating of bills 
of lading as in the public interest. It 
appears that carriers are in a position 
to see that bills of lading signed by them 


are correctly dated without incurring 7 
material expense beyond that which © 
arises in the ordinary course of busi- 7 
ness. It is clearly desirable that holders © 
of bills of lading should be in a position © 
to determine with reasonable certainty a 
the date upon which the goods covered a 
thereby were in fact received by the car- © 
rier for transportation, and the Com. © 
mission has no _ information in_ its © 
possession tending to show that any un- 7 
due hardship would be imposed upon the © 
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carriers by provisions of law requiring ~ 


that correct dating be shown.” 


Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary © 


of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and W. H. Chandler, traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Association 
of the city of New York, appeared before 
the committee and indorsed the _ pro- 
posed amendment, while Alfred P. Thom, 
Jr., general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, told the commit- 
tee that the carriers had no objection to 
this amendment to the Bill of Lading 
Act.—G. H. M. 


New Motor Laws in New Jersey 


Bills imposing a tax of 2 cents a gal- | 
lon on gasoline used by motor vehicles 7 
and boats and repealing the personal » 
property tax on automobiles became a 7 
law in New Jersey on April 1 by legis- © 
lative enactment over the Governor's 7 
veto. The measures are part of a pro- © 
gram for financing construction of 1500 7 
miles of highways during the next six : 


and a half years. 


Another measure, also passed over the ~ 
Governor’s veto, assigns to highway use © 
the funds to be raised through the gaso- © 
line tax and by means of a bond issue. | 
This measure protects these funds from 7 


diversion to other uses. 

Effective July 1 a tax of 1% cents 
a mile will be collected from motor vehi- 
cles engaged in interstate traffic. Indi- 
viduals or companies owning cars en- 
gaged in such traffic will be required 
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to file monthly reports with the State J 


Motor Vehicle Department, showing the 
number of miles covered in New Jersey, 
the reports to be accompanied by tax 
payments at the rate prescribed. Pen- 
alty for violation is revocation of license. 
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I. C. C. Refuses McDougall 
Additional Handling Rates 


rm™HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

issued recently a _ decision finding 
that the refusal of the rail lines at 
Duluth, Minn., to accord the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Co. (controlled by the 
McDougall Terminal Warehouse Co.) in- 
ereased divisions out of the through 
rates for handling carload freight be- 
tween the carriers’ cars and the floor 
of the dock owned by the transit com- 
pany was not unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial or in violation of 
Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The complaint was dismissed. The 
McDougall company owns all of the 
capital stock of the transit company and 
the officers of the two corporations are 
the same. 

The defendants in the 
the Chieago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, the Northern Pacific and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
roads. 

In 1922 the McDougall Terminal 
Warehouse Co. purchased about eight 
acres of dock property on the Duluth 
water front, with deep water on three 
sides and erected its warehouse. The 
building occupies about one-fourth of 
the land area. The remaining area is 
being developed to meet the growing de- 
mands of increased business. The 
building is a modern fireproof brick and 
concrete structure, 490 feet long and 128 
feet wide, four stories high in the cen- 
ter, and six stories high at the ends. 


case included 


Handling Costs 


A part of the building is leased to ten- 
ants engaged in the wholesale business, 
a part is used for storage, warehousing, 
and refrigeration, and a part for gen- 
eral wharfage and dock purposes. The 
dock facilities are in the center of the 
building and are ieased by the warehouse 
company to complainant. The warehouse 
company owns all of the capital stock 
of complainant, and the officers of the 
two corporations are the same. 

The Commission’s decision throws 
some light on handling costs, as follows: 

In the interchange of freight with de- 
fendants, complainant uses not merely 
the dock space in the center but all of 
the first floor of the warehouse build- 
ing. The cars are unloaded into one 
of the ends of the building and trucked 
across the dock in the center of the 
structure for delivery at shipside. In its 
computation of investment cost for the 
handling between car and dock floor 
complainant estimates that two-thirds 
of the first floor of the entire building 
is used exclusively in the handling ser- 
vice, and that two-thirds of the first floor 
is the equivalent of about one-sixth of 
the entire building. 

“Complainant accordingly computes 
depreciation, taxes, and insurance on the 
basis of one-sixth of the entire building 
cost. Similarly it divides the land in- 
vestment into one-fourth for the main 
building, one-fourth for the dock house 
and dock, and one-half as idle. The 
cost of land investment is estimated at 
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one-fourth plus one-sixth of one-fourth. 
Depreciation, interest, and taxes are 
computed on two-thirds of the cost of 
the sidings, and depreciation of trucks 
on one-half of their cost. The other 
items, later to be named, are charged 
in full to the handling service. 

“Complainant employs two separate 
crews, one for the handling service be- 
tween the car and the dock floor, and 
one for the handling service between 
the dock floor and the vessel. During 
the season of navigation in 1924-25 the 
labor cost of handling the 149,037 tons 
of freight interchanged with defendants 
over the McDougall dock is said by com- 
plainant to have been $47,692.28, or 32 
cents a ton, and the total cost of inter- 
change facilities, computed on the basis 
above described, $56,476.19, or 35 cents 
a ton, a combined cost of 67 cents a 
ton. 

“(The labor cost items were wages of 
handling crew $38,131.94, supervision of 
direct labor $8,143.12, and employee lia- 
bility insurance $1,471.23. The total 
value of the warehouse, land, and build- 
ing is given as $1,838,830.82, divided into 
dock and bulkhead $93,502.02, dock house 
$27,309.46, main building $882,357.95, 
dredging $5,452.82, land $812,321.23, sid- 
ings $14,986.34, trucks $2,900.97, and 
maintenance $1,400. The method of al- 
locating these items, or parts thereof, to 
the service of handling between car and 
dock floor is described in the text. The 
figures shown represent actual expen- 
ditures. A second study of investment 
cost, based on appraisal values, made 
by the American Appraisal Company as 
of November 1, 1924, including deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes, and insurance, es- 
timates the cost of complainant’s inter- 
change facilities, based on the tonnage 
for the season of 1924, as 37.9 cents per 
ton.)”’ 


A Billion This Year on Roads 
Road construction during 1927 in 47 
States will total 26,844 miles and will 
cost approximately $648,483,000, accord- 
ing to State highway programs reported 


to the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Expenditures by counties and other 


sub-divisions of government will 
total about $421,000,000 on road im- 
provement, bringing the aggregate to 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

The mileage of the new State highway 


local 


construction contemplated during the 
year follows: 
Alabama, 406; Arizona, 100; Arkan- 


sas, 580; California, 80; Colorado, 124; 
Delaware, 75; Florida, 775; Georgia, 506. 

Idaho, 145; Illinois, 1255; Indiana, 
415; Iowa, 1090; Kansas, 1598; Ken- 
tuck, 900; Louisiana, 500. 

Maine, 414; Maryland, 124; Massachu- 
setts, 240; Michigan, 415; Minnesota, 
1007; Mississippi, 524; Missouri, 922; 
Montana, 251. 

Nebraska, 1310; Nevada, 149; New 
Hampshire, 100; New Jersey, 120; New 
Mexico, 179; New York, 1006; North 
Carolina, 650; North Dakota, 1042. 

Ohio, 850; Oklahoma, 850; Oregon, 


Warehousing Considered in 
LaSalle Extension Manual 


A rR ae ae of warehouse traffic 
\J is the subject of one section of a 
manual on marketing transportation ser- 
vices, being issued by the LaSalle Ex- 
tention University, Chicago. 

“Warehouse companies,” the text 
reads, “must actively enter the selling 
field in order to get business. In im- 
portant traffic centers competition be- 
tween the operators of various storage 
facilities is often intense. Therefore, 
the operator who follows a well de- 
veloped plan of solicitation has a much 
better chance to secure a larger volume 
of business than the man who has little 
or no system and relies largely on busi- 
ness which drifts his way. 

““Many warehouse companies advertise 
in general newspapers, journals of com- 
merce, and technical magazines. The 
chief points advertised are floor space, 
track connections, proximity to water- 
front, fireproof construction, and adapt- 
ability for storing certain types of 
articles. 

“One of the most potent sales argu- 
ments of the warehouse is the saving 
in freight charges which may be effected 
on less-than-carload distribution, by 
shipping in carloads to a_ centrally 
located warehouse and distributing by 
less-than-carload freight, or by truck, 
from that point. The force of this argu- 
ment may be readily appreciated from 
the following typical case. 

‘““A furniture manufacturer located in 
North Carolina made many less-than- 
carload shipments of serving tables to 
retail stores in and around Chicago. 
These tables, shipped two in a crate, 
weighed 112 pounds per crate. The less- 
than-carload rate applicable to Chicago 
was $1.48 per 100 pounds’ which 
amounted to $1.66 per crate. However, 
in carloads a commodity rate of $0.98 
per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum 
weight of 12,000 pounds, applied. Al- 
though it was possible to load only 90 
crates, 180 tables, total weight 10,080 
pounds in a 36-foot car the manu- 
facturer found it was possible to in- 
crease both his sales and his net profit 
by shipping in carloads to a Chicago 
warehouse and quoting an f.o.b. Chicago 
price, $1.00 above his former f.o.b. fac- 
tory price. The fact that his Chicago 
representative could make deliveries of 
one or a dozen tables, the same day that 
the order was received and that all 
hazards of damage in transit were re- 
moved, because, of course, only perfect 
tables were delivered from the ware- 
house, multiplied his sales, especially 
during the holiday season, when imme- 
diate delivery was paramount.” 


252; Pennsylvania, 1300; Rhode Island, 
44; South Carolina, 600; South Dakota, 
450. 

Tennessee, 529; Texas, 1800; Utah, 
100; Vermont, 110; Virginia, 225; Wash- 
ington, 385; West Virginia, 425; Wiscon- 
sin, 1569; Wyoming, 350. 

Total, 26,844. 
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Users of Invoices Asked 
to Use Simplified Form 


(Washington Correspondence) 


a eaghepe ny and purchasers of goods 
of all kinds throughout the country 
are being presented with a new stand- 
ardized form of invoice, already ap- 
proved by representatives of some of the 
largest users of invoices, and are asked 
to consider the form with a view to 
adopting it and ultimately making it the 
universally used form for invoice bil!- 
ing. 

The move is part of the work of the 
simplified practice division of the De- 
partment of Commerce in its attempt to 
standardize and simplify the vast num- 
ber of commercial forms and papers, 
along the same lines as the recent stand- 
ardization of warchouse forms. 

The new document was drawn up at 
a conference in Washington on Feb. 16, 
and already it has received the endorse- 
ment of an impressive list of business 
firms and associations, and other expres- 
sions of approval and acceptance are 
being received daily. 


Replaces Other Forms 


The form has been given the name of 
simplified invoice and is expected to re- 
place the two forms recently come to be 
considered standard: the national stand- 
and invoice and the uniform invoice. 
The great diversity of invoice forms a 
few years ago—some 45,000 of them— 
lead to a number of attempts to adopt a 
more or less uniform style. The Ford 
Motor Co. developed what is called the 
uniform invoice, and this was accepted 
by a number of users of the multiple 
billing system or condensed billing plan 
—that is, the custom of listing several 
shipments or several customer’s orders 
on a single invoice. However, as only 10 
per cent of the country’s 400,000 users of 
invoices employ the multiple system, 
some other form was necessary for those 
using the unit system of billing, or the 
custom of using a separate form for each 
shipment or each customer’s order. The 
problem was tackled in 1919 by the 
American Railway Association, the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and other interests, and eight 
experimental forms were used for a 
number of years. In 1925 the Govern- 
ment was asked to approve the surviv- 
ing one of these experimental forms, 
now known as the national standard in- 
voice. This form is now used by the 
Government, the largest single pur- 
chaser, and the simplified practice divi- 
sion has brought about its use by many 
other large users of invoices. 

Now comes the new form, called the 
simplified invoice, and proposes to re- 
place both the old standard forms. It 
is to be used experimentally for two 
years by a large group of shippers, and 
if approved by 90 per cent of the users 
at that time will be officially adopted by 
the simplified practice division and made 
the standard by the chief coordinator’s 
office, the purchasing agent for all the 
Government departments. 

A sample of the simplified invoice is 
being sent every large user of invoices 
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with the request that he accept it as 
soon as his present stock of forms is 
exhausted. His acceptance of the idea 
does not bind him to its use but it lends 
“moral support” to the simplified in- 
voice and aids its ultimate universal use. 

The new form is sufficiently flexible to 
meet the needs of all shippers and yet 
sufficiently standardized to eliminate 
misunderstandings. It can be used for 
either unit or multiple billing. A col- 








Taxation Relief 
in Wisconsin 


| NDER a bill enacted into law 
by both Houses of the Wis- 
consin State Legislature and signed 
by the Governor, “merchandise 
placed in storage in the original 
package in a commercial storage 
warehouse direct from a railroad 
or steamship line” is, while so in 
storage, “considered in transit and 
not subject to taxation.” 

This law, according to G. J. 
Hansen, president of the Hansen 
Storage Co., Milwaukee, eliminates 
from personal property taxation 
such goods in storage on May 1, 
which is Wisconsin’s taxation date. 

Supported by the Wisconsin 
Warehousemen’s Association, the 
new law will, it is declared by 
storage executives in that State, go 
far to make Milwaukee and other 
Wisconsin cities important dis- 
tribution and warehousing centers 
for the entire Northwest territory. 

Some of the features of the bill 
were set forth on page 56 of the 
April issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 








umn set aside for the use of the cus- 
tomer is thought to contain spaces for 
all markings used by any firm. The en- 
tire arrangement was settled on as 
being the best for filling out, for under- 
standing the information, and for check- 
ing and filing. The form can be ordered 
from a local printer, who can furnish 
the blanks at a low rate, as he can print 
up a large supply of forms at slack 
times and insist the user’s name and ad- 
dress as ordered. 

The simplified invoice was drawn up 
in February by a committee of repre- 
sentatives of prominent business organi- 
zations headed by W. L. Chandler, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. Although it has 
been in existence only a short time it has 
already won the approval of such or- 
ganizations as American Manufacturers 
Association, National Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, Railway 
Accounting Offiers Association, about 50 
railroad, express and steamship compa- 
nies, half a dozen associations of manu- 
facturers of office equipment and printed 
forms, and a large number of individual 


shippers and purchasers. 
—H. D. R. 
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Department of Commerce to 
Study European Warehousing 


(Washington Correspondence ) 


STUDY of European warehouse 

facilities and methods and a report 
on the principal merchandise storage 
firms will be made this summer by 
Norman D. Titus, chief of the transpor- 
tation division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Titus will make a personal in- 
vestigation of the warehouses in the 
larger commercial cities of England, 
Scandinavia, Germany, France and Italy. 
In addition to his trip, the transporta- 
tion division is gathering, through con- 
sular agents, trade commissioners and 
other sources, a great deal of additional 
information concerning warehousing’ in 
European countries. 

All this data will be incorporated, to- 
gether with Mr. Titus’ observations. in 
a bulletin which the transportation divi- 
sion will issue next fall. 

The material in this bulletin will in- 
clude not only the results of a careful 
survey of all warehouse facilities in 
Europe but also the results of investiga- 
tions of the business organization of 
each warehouse concerned, together with 
its record, financial standing, and similar 
matters. 

This publication, the Department of 
Commerce believes, will be of great 
value to American business men shipping 
goods to or from Europe, and every 
effort will be used to make it complete 
and authoritative. 

ne a: B. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
(Concluded from page 34) 


taken place during the past six months. 
The replies show that the hand-to-mouth 
policy is still as much in use as ever, 
if not more so, in this district. Of forty- 
two replies, twenty-six state that no 
change has occurred recently, five re- 
port customers buying more freely, and 
eleven report even more conservative 
purchasing than heretofore. Most firms 
did not comment upon the merits of 
this buying policy, but of those who did 
the majority appear to be antagonistic 
toward it. 

“One concrete and striking example 
of the growth of hand-to-mouth buying 
is found in the rapid decline in the 
stocks of wholesale dry goods firms in 
the Fourth District during the past 
three years. The chart shows (a) an 
index number of sales and stocks, 1924- 
1926, the base (100) being 1924, and (b) 
the monthly rate of stock turnover. 
The latter shows a pronounced increase 
during the period, and stocks held by 
wholesalers show a parallel decline. 
For the year 1924 the index number of 
stocks was 100, for 1925 it was 85.35, 
and for 1926 it was 72.2, or a decline 
of 28 per cent in two years. Sales mean- 
while had declined only from 100 in 1924 
to 94 in 1926. In 1924 wholesalers turned 
their stock over 2.87 times during the 
year, in 1925 3.30 times, and in 1926 
3.73 times. 
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Continental Terminals, Inc., 
Plans Big Warehouse Chain 


NCORPORATION, under the laws of 

Delaware, of Continental Terminals, 
Inc.. discloses that plans are being laid 
for several important financial opera- 
tions in the terminal warehouse and cold 
storage warehouse industry involving 
consolidation of terminals properties in 
various cities. The corporation will own 
all the capital stock and junior bonds 
of the following: 

Central Railway Terminal 
Storage Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Distribution Terminal & Cold Storage 
Co., Cleveland. 

Grand Trunk Railway Terminal & Cold 
Storage Co., Detroit. 

These three are declared to be the 
first steps in the creation of a large ter- 
minal warehouse chain. 

When completed, it is stated, the com- 
bined capacity of these three terminals, 
which will embrace ice manufacturing 
plants in Detroit and Cleveland, will be 
about 15,000,000 cu. ft., of which 7,700,- 
000 cu. ft. will be devoted to cold storage. 

It is understood that the operations of 
Continental Terminals, Inc., will be ex- 
tended to include several operating prop- 
erties in additional “‘key” cities. 

In Cleveland, options have been taken 
on the two-acre site at University Road, 
Crown Avenue and West Fourteenth 
Street for a huge terminal warehouse 
and ice-making plant. The tentative 
general contract has been awarded, and 
it is stated that the terminal is to be 
twelve stories high, of concrete construc- 
tion, to contain 1,000,000 square feet, 
half of this to be devoted to cold stor- 
age. It is declared that the Cleveland 
plant will cost $2,250,000. It will front 
200 feet on Crown Avenue, 300 feet on 
University Road, 200 feet on West Four- 
teenth Street and 500 feet on the Nickel 
Plate Railroad. 

The strategic locations of this group 
of terminals will, it is claimed, enable 
them to serve a population of about 
30,000,000 and to aid in the more 
economic distribution of foodstuffs and 
manufactured products moving either 
east or west. 

The total appraisal value of the prop- 
erties upon completion and their busi- 
ness will exceed $12,000,000, it is an- 
nounced. Financing arrangements are 
being made by Taylor, Ewart Co., Inc., 
and Pogue Willard & Co., New York, 
which are selling $3,000,000 worth of 
612 per cent convertible debentures dated 
April 1, 1927, and maturing April 1, 
1947. These debentures will be secured 
by direct mortagages, subject only to 
closed first mortgages totalling $6,700,- 
000 on terminal properties located in 
Albany, Cleveland and Detroit. 


Reports by building and warehouse 
engineering firms are declared to “con- 
firm the economic, sound public neces- 
sity and adequate earning power of this 
project.” The board of directors, it is 
announced, will include representatives 
of the bankers, together with the fol- 
lowing: 

Warren Bicknell, 


& Cold 


director, Guardian 
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Trust Co., Cleveland; C. G. Bowker, 
general manager, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way (Canadian National Railway Sys- 
tem), Detroit; Ledyard Cogswell, Jr., 
president, New York State National 
Ban, Albany; Walter J. Douglas, of 


Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas, 
engineers, New York City; Harry S. 
Hall, president, Lewis-Hall lron Works, 
New York City; Charles H. Moores, of 
Moores & Dunford, Inc., warehouse ar- 
chitects and engineers, New York City; 
Frederick McDonald, manager, American 


Meter Co., Albany; William J. Mac- 








Low Damage Record on 
Freight Claims 


T HE smallest amount of loss and 
I damage freight claims ever re- 
ported in proportion to the amount 
of freight carried was shown by 
the railroads of the United States 
and Canada in 1926, according to 
the Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association. 
Totaling $38,187,315 for 1926, these 
claims were $584,782 less than in 
the previous year and $58,543,061 
less than in 1921. 

The reduction, the report states, 
was due not only to more careful 
handling of freight by the rail- 
roads, but also to better packing 
and loading of freight by shippers. 
Other causes were prompt delivery 
at destination points and the im- 
proved condition of freight equip- 
ment on the railroads. 

Claims on household goods in- 
creased $13,157—S$524,679 in 1926 
as against $511,522 in 1925. 








Bayway Terminal, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and New York City; 
T. A. Neely, director, Canadian Rail 
& Harbour Terminals, Ltd., Toronto, and 
Montreal Rail & Water Terminals, Ltd., 


Millan, president, 


Montreal; J. Elliott Newlin, director, 
Canadian Rail & Harbour Terminals, 
Inc., Toronto, and Bayway Terminal, 


Elizabeth, N. J., and New York City; 
S. V. P. Quackenbush, vice-president, 
Continental Terminals, Inc., and vice- 
president Quackenbush Warehouse Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; William Spicer, assistant 
general freight manager, Grand Trunk 
Railway (‘Canadian National Railway 
System), Detroit; John N. Stalker, vice- 
president, Union Trust Co., Detroit; and 
Charles S. Thrasher, director, Cleveland, 
Southwestern Railway & Light Co., 
Cleveland. 


Crain with Houston Firm 


J. H. Crain, formerly paymaster for 
the Houston Chronicle and identified with 
that newspaper for eleven years in vari- 
ous capacities, has joined the staff of 
the Patrick Transfer & Storage Co., 
Houston, and will at the start devote 
himself to the inside work of that firm. 
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Hackett Taxpayer’s Action vs. 
Shipping Board Dismissed 


TNITED STATES Judge Francis A. 
Winslow, in New York, dismissed 
on April 15 the action started recently 
by John C. Hackett, formerly deputy 
police commissioner in New York, against 
the commissioners of the United States 
Shipping Board, and particularly against 
T. V. O’Connor, the Board’s chairman, 
in connection with Army Base leases to 
the Tidewater Terminal interests, as 
outlined in the April issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. (A statement on 
behalf of the Tidewater interests, set- 
ting forth the history of the leases, etc., 
will be found on pages 62 and 64 of 
this month’s issue.) 

In connection with Judge Winslow’s 
action in dismissing the Hackett com- 
plaint, it was stated by Government 
counsel that Chairman O’Connor had not 
been in office when three of the four 
leases attacked in the Hackett complaint 
were filed; that no such corporation ex- 
isted as that named as the lessee in 
the complaint; and that they had been 
forced to take the initiative in bringing 
the matter into Court, the complainant 
having taken no further action after 
filing the complaint. 


“Vicious Attack”’ 


Edgar C. Wandlass, district counsel 
for the Shipping Board, called the 
Hackett complaint “as vicious and un- 
restrained an attack on high Govern- 
ment officials” as had come to his atten- 
tion. Charles H. Tuttle, United States 
District Attorney in New York, called 
the action indefensible and absurd. 

Chairman O’Connor, the man _  pri- 
marily attacked in the complaint, re- 
fused to be quoted, saying he was leav- 
ing the situation entirely in the hands 
of Government attorneys. 

Mr. Wandlass’ declared that the 
Hackett bill of complaint “was entirely 
based on information and belief, and no 
explicit facts were stated.” 

On April 6 Mr. Tuttle, signing an 
answer (to the Hackett complaint) as 
counsel for the Government officials, de- 
nied charges that the Government’s in- 
terests were mishandled in making the 
Army Base leases. 





Instalment Selling Pamphlet 


Recognizing that instalment selling is 
an economically and financially estab- 
lished fact, the Federal Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has issued a pamphlet 
outlining the provisions of the tax law 
on income from such sales. It was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the train- 
ing section of the Bureau. The text in- 
cludes a review of the growth of instal- 
ment selling in the United States and 
the provision for taxing the incomes 
therefrom as set down in the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 


King Terminal Lease 


The King Terminal, Boston, has leased 
its building No. 18, on Summer Street, 
to the Erickson Electric Co. 
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Tidewater Terminal Leases 
Are Explained in Statement 


OLLOWING the filing of allegations 

in the United States District Court in 
New York by John C. Hackett, formerly 
a New York deputy police commissioner, 
against T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, in a tax- 
payer’s action—as outlined in the April 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
—a statement has been issued on behalf 
of officers of the Tidewater Terminal 
interests, setting forth the history of the 
leases and the results of operation under 
those leases. The taxpayer’s action was 
designed to have set aside the Shipping 
Board leases of terminal privileges at 
certain Army Bases and to restrain the 
Tidewater interests from operating fur- 
ther docking and storage facilities under 
those leases. (The Hackett action was 
dismissed on April 15. See story on 
page 61.) 

The statement issued on behalf of the 
Tidewater interests reads: 

“Reports received at the _ shipping 
board from the Tidewater terminals 
companies which operate the four big 
Shipping Board terminals at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
show that these four properties earned 
for the board $419,000 in the calendar 
year 1926. 

“In the 1926 fiscal year 1381 vessels 
docked at the four terminals. The 
amount of cargo handled, including both 
import and export, was 2,376,244 tons. 
Of these Boston handled 381 vessels and 
524,447 tons of cargo; Brooklyn, 216 
vessels and 577,646 tons of cargo; Phila- 
delphia, 499 ships and 944,445 tons of 
cargo, and Norfolk (for a ten-month 
period) 335 ships and 329,706 tons of 
cargo. 

Status of Terminals 


“The status of these terminals in that 
they are Government-owned and, as pro- 
vided in the merchant marine Act of 
1920, cannot be sold without authority 
from Congress. They were built by the 
army for the handling of troops and 
supplies during the World War. The 
merchant marine Act provided that they 
might be turned over to the Shipping 
Board by the President if, in his judg- 
ment, such action were for the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

“Under this authority the War De- 
partment, between 1921 and 1924, turned 
these terminals over to the Shipping 
Board. After operating directly the 
terminals at Boston, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia for some time, the Shipping 
Board leased them under five-year con- 
tracts to companies organized and man- 
aged by Harvey C. Miller of Phila- 
delphia. 

“Early in 1922 Mr. Miller inspected 
the Philadelphia terminal and found, 
while it was drifting into disuse follow- 
ing the windup of all war activities, it 
presented great possibilities as a ter- 
minal if properly operated and de- 
veloped. It was unknown to the com- 
mercial world and had no good will. 
Mr. Miller went to W. W. Atterbury, 
then vice-president and now president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and advised 
him to lease it from the Government as 
a terminal for his road. Mr. Atterbury 
replied that it should not be run for the 
benefit of one road but for the benefit of 
all the railroads entering Philadelphia. 
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He suggested that Mr. Miller organize 
an operating company, and take it over. 

“After going into the matter thor- 
oughly with the banks, commercial or- 
ganization and railroads in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Miller, accompanied by J. Hampton 
Moore, then mayor of Philadelphia, came 
to Washington and opened negotiations 
with the Shipping Board. The result 
was that on Aug. 15, 1922, Commissioner 
W. S. Benson, acting for the Board, 
signed a five-year lease with the Phila- 
delphia Tidewater Terminal Company. 


Profits from the Start 


“The operation of the Philadelphia 
terminal, from which the Board began 
to profit from the first, was so successful 
that when the Board decided in 1923 to 
lease the terminals at Boston and Brook- 
lvn, Mr. Miller was invited to make an 
offer. Efforts on the part of the Board 
to encourage local interests in Boston 
and Brooklyn to lease terminals were 
unsuccessful. The Bush Terminals and 
the New York Dock considered making 
proposals for the Brooklyn terminal but 
withdrew because of the stringent re- 
strictions laid down by the Board 
against competition with private storage 
companies. 

“Finally on Oct. 18, 1923, Edward P. 
Farley, then chairman of the Board, 
signed contracts with the Boston Tide- 
water Terminals for the operation of 
the Boston terminal and with the At- 
lantic Tidewater Terminals for the 
operation of the Brooklyn terminal. 
Both these companies were organized by 
Mr. Miller, who acts as their president 
and managing director as he does with 
the Philadelphia and Norfolk Tidewater 
Terminals companies. 

“The Norfolk terminal which, when 
taken over by the Shipping Board from 
the War Department, was being oper- 
ated by the city of Norfolk in conjunc- 
tion with its municipal piers, is now 
operated by the Norfolk Tidewater Ter- 
minals. This operation includes the mu- 
nicipally-owned Norfolk piers. After 
advertisement in the newspapers a lease 
for the operation of the Norfolk prop- 
erty was awarded to the Miller-City of 
Norfolk combination and a _ five-year 
lease was signed for the Board by Chair- 
man T. V. O’Connor on Aug. 8, 1925. 
The lease runs for five years and under 
its terms one-third of the profits go to 
the Shipping Board, one-third to the 
city of Norfolk and one-third to the 
Norfolk Tidewater Terminal Company. 

“All told these four terminals have a 
total covered space of more than 5,000,- 
000 square feet in steel and concrete 
structures, in addition to practically un- 
limited space for open storage, all fire 
protected. More than fifty average- 
sized cargo vessels can be berthed at the 
four terminals simultaneously. 

“At Boston the terminal is on the line 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, with switching arrangements with 
the Boston & Albany and Boston & 
Maine railroads. The Brooklyn terminal 
is near the railroad freight yards and 
is within the free lighterage limits. At 
Philadelphia the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal acts as agent for the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Reading, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. No lighterage is needed at Phila- 
delphia, and at the terminal is a storage 
yard of 500 cars capacity. The Norfolk 
terminal acts as agent for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Norfolk & Western, 
Norfolk Southern, Pennsylvania, Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern and Virginian 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Law Is Framed on Brake 
Tests for Motor Vehicles 


A PROPOSED final draft of a safety 
code for automobile brakes and 
brake testing, designed for use as an en- 
forcement standard by States, munici- 
palities, and other authorities, was made 
public April 4 by H. H. Allen, assistant 
mechanical engineer, Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The sponsors for the new code are 
the Bureau of Standards and the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. It needs 
only the ratification — expected, Mr. 
Allen said, within a fortnight—of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, to become the tentative Ameri- 
can standard. That committee’s only 
concern, he explained, was that all ac- 
tivities interested in the subject have 
been considered in the formulation of the 
code. 

The obiect of the code is to promote 
safety in the operation of motor vehicles 
as well as practicability of application 
of the rules. It was stated that revision 
of the code would be necessary if four- 
wheel brakes became universal. 

The Bureau of Standards will calibrate 
testing equipment for State, municipal, 
or other authorities, if called upon, and 
has expressed willingness to _ referee 
methods of tests. The code would require 
all vehicles to be equipped with inde- 
pendently operated brakes (two means 
of operating brakes), except as to elec- 
tric commercial vehicles purchased prior 
to adoption of the code, and except as to 
motorcycles. 

A special provision is made for elec- 
trical brakes and at least one hand brake 
must be provided at all times capable of 
restraining the vehicles. Automobiles 
weighing 6000 pounds or less, and pas- 
senger buses of any weight, are re- 
quired to have foot brakes capable of 
stopping the car within 50 feet from 20- 
mile speed and hand brakes to stop it in 
75 feet for a 20-mile speed, both on dry, 
hard roads. For vehicles above that 
weight, there is proposed stoppage 
within 50 feet from 20-mile speed on 
simultaneous application of two brakes, 
or within 75 feet by foot brake or hand 
brake alone. Two years’ grace would be 
allowed for designated brake equipment 
requirements in this class. 


ae 


Stored Ducks—Fined $25 


Judge Burns in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in New Orleans recently 
fined the New Orleans Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., $25 after forty-six 
wild duck had been found in the storage 
plant. It was alleged that the birds had 
been shot out of season. 

S. J. Drapekin, secretary and manager 
of the warehouse company, declared the 
ducks were being held for a customer. 


Union of Houston Now with DSInc. 


The Union Transfer & Storage Co. is 
now the Houston, Tex., member of Dis- 
tribution Service, Inc. The Union suc- 
ceeds the Westheimer Warehouse Co. 
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Progress Photographs of Montreal Rail & Water Terminal 


Montreal, Que. 


When concrete was first used in building construction, the work was generally 
planned so that little construction was done during the winter months owing to 
the danger of newly poured concrete being frozen. As time went on, experience 
taught architects and contractors how to guard against this danger. Now con- 
crete construction is carried on throughout the entire year regardless of location. 


The Montreal Rail & Water Terminal at Montreal, Quebec, was started October 
Ist, 19260. and work progressed rapidly on through the winter months despite 
severe weather conditions. 


A winter job of concrete means more responsibility for the architect handling 
the work. ‘The architect or head of a firm of architects cannot personally supervise 
every building he handles. Owners should be sure their architect has competent 
men experienced in the particular type of structure they are erecting. Winter 
construction was not new to our men supervising the Montreal Terminal. Even 
with extended periods of low temperatures the work went ahead successfully with 
great speed. 


In addition to the Montreal Terminal, we had four other large concrete jobs 
under construction this winter. 


Select your architect for winter work with care! 


MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Tidewater Terminal Leases 


Are Explained in Statement 
(Concluded from page 62) 


railroads, the trunk lines that serve the 
terminal through the Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Belt Line. 

“Since these leases have been in opera- 
tion the four terminals have earned for 
the Shipping Board approximately $2,- 
000,000. Some of this money has been 
put back in the form of permanent im- 
provements such as fender systems and 
the substitution of concrete flooring for 
wood, dredging, etc. 

“In his report to the House committee 
on appropriations at the last session of 
Congress, J. Caldwell Jenkins, director 
of the bureau of operations of the 
Shipping Board, stated that, deducting 
allotments out of the receipts from the 
terminals, set aside for improvements in 
the next few years, the indications were 
that the net profits to the Board would 
run in excess of $375,000 a year. 

“Discussing these leases with the 
House committee hearings on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, Chair- 
man O’Connor said that the reason the 
Board had decided to lease the ter- 
minals for private operation was that 
private operation could make them 
more profitable because a _ private 
operator could issue warehouse receipts 
to patrons of the terminals, help them 
borrow money from banks on goods 
stored and could arrange low insurance 
rates. Furthermore, by leasing them 
for private operation and insuring their 
being kept in operation as going con- 
cerns, they would be ready for use by 
the Government in the event of national 
emergency without loss of motion or 
without the hurried expenditure of 
money to put them in shape. 

“In spite of the financial success of 
the Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Norfolk terminals, they have been the 
subject of several attacks from the out- 
side. Some of these attacks have been 
purely political and others have come 
from interests desiring to take over the 
leases. 

“The appropriations committees of 
both Houses of Congress have from time 
to time inquired into them. The same 
is true of the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries and the 
Senate committee on commerce. In 
1924-25, the special committee of the 
House appointed to investigate the 
Shipping Board made an exhaustive 
study of them, going over all the official 
records. In its report to Congress the 
minority of this committee recommended 
that the ownership of the terminals be 
retained by the Government, which was 
already provided for in the merchant 
marine Act. The majority report found 
no fault with the operation of the piers. 

“In July, 1926, charges against the 
operation of the terminal at Boston were 
filed with the Board by Boston indi- 
viduals. The Board gave them full! 
opportunity to be heard, the hearing 
lasted two days. On this occasion the 
New England Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation and the Boston Warehousemen’s 
Association sent officials to Washington 
to express the unqualified approval of 
these organizations of the manner in 
which the terminal was being operated. 
The Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce also indorsed the 


management. All charges were dis- 
proved and were dismissed by the 
Board.” 


In connection with the final paragraph, 
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there are no such organizations as “the 
New England Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion” and “the Boston Warehousemen’s 
Association.” The author of the state- 


ment may have had in mind the Massa. 
Warehousemen’s 
and the Southern New England Ware. 
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housemen’s Club. 
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Aug. 10, 1811, was the date of this bill of lading covering a miscellaneous 
shipment of goods transported by canoe from the Sault St. Mary’s, Upper 


Canada, to Chicago. 


The document received full-page illustration in_ the 


souvenir program of the twentieth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago on March 23 





OBrion With Lawrence Company 


Clarence R. OBrion, who was at one 
time treasurer of the New Bedford 
Storage Warehouse Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is now comptroller of the Law- 
rence Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 


Thomas S. Southgate, president of the 
Southgate Terminal Corp., Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 


Southgate Joins N. & W. Board 


way. 
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OLUME isn’t everything in business. You might 
say it is only a means to an end. The end is profit. 
















Every day’s profit contributes to the financial success 
of your business. Every load of furniture you haul con- 
tributes to each day’s profit. 





So it narrows right down to that load you are hauling 


| Pj BI d now. Will you get your full profit from it? Or will 
: 10neers aZe you lose part of it along the road because of a scratch 


, —a break —a scar? 
The Trail 3 | 


Pioneer Furniture pads will put you on the safe side; 





Pioneers, the acai? furniture pads, are keep you out of disputes and adjustments with your 
mi C 4 tt : : 

pring the pad covered with cough ‘pliable customers, and keep your profit on the right side of the 
Khaki drill, permanently held in place by ledger. Movers in every state in the Union will verify 


the special Pioneer Zig-zag stitch that 


prevents shifting of filling. that; and it is a significant fact that the most successful 


Pioneers are scratch-proof, water-proof ones are the most consistent users of Pioneer pads. 


and practically wear-proof. A small in- Write or wire. LOUISVILLE BEDDING COMPANY, 
VESUONE 50 Chem WEE pay you wer. Incorporated, MANUFACTURERS, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Pioneer Furniture P 


«Prevent DamaSe-Save Loss- 
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MAN-POWER 


ENSE, straining backs ... brawny arms pushing, tugging. 

Man-power, sole servant of the ancients, is replaced in 
our industrial world by mechanical energy. Regardless of weight 
and size, Peelle Freight Elevator Doors open and close at the 
touch of an electric switch or the simple lift of a hand... 
without effort, without noise. These scientifically constructed, 
counterbalanced doors fairly glide up and down, clearing shaft 
openings fully and rapidly. Peelle Doors solve the problem 
of handling vertical traffic with ease and efficiency .. . safety 
and economy. 9 The Peelle catalog will be sent gladly on request. 
THE PEELLE COMPANY ~~, _ Brooklyn, New York 


Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Philadelphia and 30 other cities 
In Canada: THE PEELLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 336 St. Jimes Street, Montreal 





| “The doorway of cAmerica’s freight elevator traffic” |e- 
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The International 
line includes trucks 
in capacities rang- 
ing from %-ton 
to 5-ton; Motor 
Coaches; and Mc- 
Cormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors 


Charles H. Rix, Pres., Sunrise Storage Company, 


Bronx, N. Y. C., says this about his 
INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER TRUCKS 
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Gentlemen: 


We have at the present time, three (3) International trucks. Two (2) 
are of the Model No. 61, series, and were purchased in 1922. The last pur- 
chased truck is of the Model No. 63, series, and was purchased in 1924. Last 
week, we had occasion to have some work done on these trucks. Imagine 
our surprise, after about 414 years of service, to find that the Model No. 61 
trucks, after a valve grinding and carbon cleaning job, had almost as much 
compression as the day they were purchased. 


During the past ten years, we have operated at least a dozen different 
makes of trucks, and to find a condition like the one described was a revela- 
tion to us. We contemplated replacing the removable cylinder sleeves with 
new ones, but after a careful check-up with a micrometer and compression 
gauge, we found that it was not necessary. 

We are so pleased with the report of our mechanic, that we feel that 
you ought to know of it. As we add to our present equipment, which is ex- 
clusively Internationals, you can feel certain that it will be Internationals. 


Signed—CHARLES H. RIX 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America _ Chicago, II. 
(Incorporated ) 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 
Alabama 


Florence—Florence, Paducah & Clifton 
Railroad is considering construction of 
a warehouse and freight terminal, at 
River Wharf, to cost in excess of $90,- 
000. ,e | 
Mobile—Alabama State Docks Com- 
mission has plans for a $350,000 ware- 
house, comprising two buildings each 
180 by 1500 ft., on Pier 2. 

Montgomery—Southern Compress & 
Warehouse Co. has plans for a $30,000 
warehouse at Kennedy and. Hinds 
Streets. 


Arkansas 


Gurdon—Southern Ice & Utilities Co. 
plans to rebuild that portion of its cold 
storage warehouse recently damaged by 
fire with an estimated loss of $20,000. 


California 


Long Beach—Long Beach Terminals, 
Inc., has awarded a contract for a 6- 
story warehouse, 96 by 108 ft., at Pico 
Boulevard and Water Street. The pro- 
ject, with adjoining 1-story office build- 
ing, will cost $750,000. <A cold storage 


‘warehouse will later be erected on an 


adjoining site. 

Los Angeles—H. G. Chaffee Warehouse 
Co. has increased its West Hollywood 
holdings by purchasing property at 1442 
Curson Avenue for a consideration of 
$65,000. 

Merced—Merced Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. expects to complete in May about 
$30,000 worth of improvements, in- 
cluding installation of new equipment. 

San Francisco—National Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. has plans for a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant in 
Hollister, Cal. 


Florida 


Jacksonville—Jacksonville Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. has awarded a contract for 
a $50,000 addition to its cold storage 
warehouse. 

Miami—Miami Beach Express Co. has 
plans for a $135,000 5-story warehouse, 
60 by 100 ft., at First Street and Meri- 
dian Avenue. 

St. Petersburg—Florida West Coast 
Ice Co. has preliminary plans for a $50,- 
000 cold storage warehouse. 


Georgia 


Montgomery—Southeastern Compress 
& Warehouse Co. is erecting a ware- 
house with a capacity of 75,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and expects to build an- 
other unit of the same size. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Burke’s Storage Co. has 
filed notice of increase in capital to $100,- 
000 from $50,000. 

Chicago—Jackson Storage & Van Co. 
has filed plans for a $150,000 4-story and 
basement warehouse, 50 by 150 ft., at 


3611-3613 W. Twenty-second Street. 


Chicago—Swenington Cartage Co., 


recently organized with a capital of $75,- 


NEWS 


000, has awarded a contract for a $60,- 
000 warehouse at 1055-1059 W. Monroe 
Street. 

Chicago—Universal Terminal Ware- 
house Co., 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, has 
filed notice of company dissolution under 
State laws. 

Mount Carmel — Henneberger Ice & 
Storage Co. is considering erecting a 
$40,000 1-story cold storage warehouse. 

Springfield—Hillier Storage Co. has 
filed plans for a $75,000 5-story and 
basement addition: at 417° No. Fourth 
Street. 

, Indiana 


Fort Wayne—Indiana Service Corp. 
is planning a $250,000 4-story and base- 
ment terminal warehouse, with portion 
for office service, at Main and Webster 
Streets. 

Indianapolis — American Warehouse 
Co. recently filed a certificate of pre- 
liminary dissolution. 

Jasper—Jasper Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
is considering erecting a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse. 


Louisiana 


Simmesport—Louisiana Ice & Utilities 
Co. has completed plans for a $30,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 
57 by 75 ft. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. will soon take bids for construction 
of a $180,000 1-story warehouse and 
freight building on Clinton Street, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Baltimore—J. Norman Geipe has had 
plans prepared for a $60,000 3-story 
household goods depository on Edmond- 
son Avenue. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Quincy Market Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co. has leased additional 
space in its Charles River Stores, at 
131 Beverly Street, to the V. J. Kuch 
Co., furniture dealers. 


Michigan 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Storage 
& Van Co. formally opened its new 
household goods depository at Lake 
Drive and Robinson Road on March 24. 

Grank Rapids— Lange Transfer & 
Storage Co. has purchased property at 
Peck Street and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks and plans to build a ware- 
house with several retail stores on the 
main floor. 

Holland — Holland Transfer Co. has 
plans for a $45,000 2-story warehuose. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul — Dawn Transfer Co. has 
plans for a $25,000 1-story building, at 
880 Courtland Avenue, to be used largely 
as a garage. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—St. Louis Moving, Storage 
& Warehouse Co. suffered an estimated 
loss of $85,000 by a fire in its building 
at 220 So. Boyle Avenue on April 5. The 
contents were insured. 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


California 


Los Angeles—California Compress & 
Warehouse Co. To handle and store cot- 
ton in Los Angeles Harbor. Capitaliza- 
tion, $750,000. Directors, George M. 
Bowles, San Francisco; H. A. Williams, 
Maurice Selig, Fresno; Charles H. Pre- 
vost, C. L. Mauldin, L. Gordon White, 
Walter Haas, Los Angeles. 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport—Connecticut Warehouse, 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 


S. F. Primrose and W. J. Buckeley. 
New Haven—Acme Moving & Storage 
Co. Storage, transfer and _ trucking. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, E. Ger- 
stein, Frances Greenberg and Joseph 
Greenberg. 
Illinois 


Collinsville—Collinsville Transfer Co. 
Capital, $15,000. Incorporators, Fred 
Bernhardt, William Pointer and William 
F. Niehaus. 

Indiana 


Columbia City—Columbia City Stor- 
age Co. General warehousing. Capital, 
$15,000. Incorporators, Leonard R. 
Schrader, C. B. Mosher and Frank E. 
Kenner. 

Louisiana 


Jonesboro—Jackson Gin, Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. Cold storage warehousing 
and ice manufacturing. Capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, O. E. Hodge, Rus- 
ton, La., and J. S. Hunt, Jonesboro. 

Monroe—Eason Transfer & Storage 
Co. Storage warehousing and trucking. 
Capital, $10,000. Principal incorporator, 
Frank E. Eason. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—E. R. Sanner’ Transfer 
Co. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
Robert E. L. Young and Thomas E. 
Barrett, Jr. 

Massachusetts 


Cambridge—Joseph P. Henry, Ine. 
Furniture moving and trucking. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, Joseph P. Henry 
and Martha Henry of Arlington and 
Hilda Arnheiter of Boston. 


Mississippi 


Biloxi—Biloxi Transfer & Storage Co. 
Storage warehousing and _ trucking. 
Capital not stated. Incorporators, G. C. 
Wentzell and Frank Wentzell. 


New Jersey 


Haddon Heights—J. M. Norton Cu. 
Warehouse business. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators, Walter R. Lynch and 
Joseph M. Norton. 

Jersey City—Franklin Moving Vans. 
Furniture moving, etc. Thomas J. Mc- 
Neil, Jr., heads the company. 

Jersey City—Weston Trucking & For- 
warding Co. Capital, 1000 shares of 
stock, no par value. Incorporators, Solo- 
man Wisely, James A. McTague, Jr., 
and Alexander Weston, Jr. 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Mack truck equipped with Budd Duals—one “ 
of a fleet that is helping to cut delivery costs for Ps 
the J. B. Van Sciver Company of Camden, N. J. 





“We expect to equip all our trucks 
with Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels’ 


N 1925 the J. B. Van Sciver Company, 

nationally known manufacturers of fine 
furniture, made some changes in their truck 
equipment. 


They hauled costly furniture long distances. 
They needed speed, to cover these distances 
economically. And above all, they needed pro- 
tection for valuable loads 


. }« 
eee Jd- B. Van Sciver>. 


ident and general manager of the company, 
what he thought of Budd Duals. He said... 


‘‘We find the maintenance cost is much lower. 
They are also much easier to clean. As these 
wheels continue to meet our requirements, we 
expect eventually to equip all our trucks 
with Budd Duals.”’ 





of furniture. 


So they bought three trucks 
on Budd Duals, as a test. A 
year later, we asked Mr. J. 
B. Van Sciver, Jr., vice pres- 


write us. 





WAREHOUSEMEN 


You can get Budd Duals on any make of 
truck. All manufacturers supply them 
either as standard or as optional equip- 
ment. Your present trucks can be equip- 
ped with Duals, too. Ask your dealer, or 


That’s mighty sound proof 
that Budd Duals make 
things easier for the man 
who has a fleet of trucks on 
his payroll! 








-U DD 





WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 68) 
New York 


Albany—Central Railway Terminal & 
Cold Storage Co. Warehousing. Capi- 
tal, 1000 shares of common stock, no par 
value. ! 

Brooklyn—Lex Vans, Inc. Furniture 
transfer and storage. Capital, $1,000. 
M. Fried heads the company. 

New York City—Bronx & Westchester 
Van & Express Co. Furniture moving, 
transfer and express. Capital, $8,000. 
Incorporators, F. H. Scheidle and R. G. 
Scheidle. 

Queens—Wyckoff Moving & Storage 
Co. Storage warehousing and trucking. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, W. C. 
Edwards, W. O’Hara ‘and R. F. Lopler. 


North Carolina 


Shelby—Ideal Ice & Storage Co. Cold 
storage warehousing. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators, L. M. Lattimore, A. L. 
Sudduth and Frost Torrence. 

Winston-Salem—North State Bonded 
Warehouse, Inc. Public warehousing. 
Authorized capital, $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators, A. G. Pritchett, J. H. Pritchett, 
L. P. Pritchett and M. D. Pritchett. 


Ohio 


Toledo—Dean: Delivery Co. Storage 
and cartage business. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, Edward J. Dean, Wil- 
liam M. Dean, Frank Crosby, Ivo 
Flory and Rose Weisenberger. 


Youngstown—City Storage & Job- 


bing Co. Capital, 500 shares, no par 
value. Principal jincorporator, G. A. 
Webster. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Kirby Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. Storage warehouse and trans- 
fer. Capital, $30,000. Principal incor- 
porator and treasurer, J. Lee Kirby. 


Tennessee 
Memphis—P. & B. Transfer & Stor- 


age Co. Warehousing and trucking. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, H. C. 
Parrotte, E. C. Grisson and Joseph 
Hanover. 


Memphis—tTri-State Compress & 
Warehouse Co. Capital, $300,000. In- 
corporators, W. L. Oates, James J. 
Pelie, W. E. Oates, T. H. Morris and 
J. W. Fulton. 

Texas 


Dallas—Lewis Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
Austin S. Dodd and E. R. Lewis. 

Fort Worth—Worth Warehouse Co. 


Capital, $500. Incorporators, J. R. 
Murphy, J. L. Wilkerson and J. G. 
Reeves. 

Luling—Luling Warehouse Co. Capi- 


tal, $18,000. Incorporators, W. P. Walker, 
Miller Ainsworth and A. J. McKean. 


Virginia 
Richmond—York River Terminal Co. 
Storage and freight terminal 


ware- 


NEWS 


house. Capital not stated. Incorpora- 
tors, William V. Crump, Channing M. 
Ward and R. Grayson Dashiell. 


Washington 


Dryden—Dryden Warehouse Co. Capi- 
tal stock, $5,000. $Incorporators, E. 
Grenseth and G. Grenseth. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee Air Transit, 
Inc. Air freight service, commercial 
flying, etc. Capital, $10,000. Principal 
incorporator, C. B. Shamberlain. 

Racine—Service Transport Co. Capi- 
talization, $25,000. Incorporator, Harry 
Mogensen. 


Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 
(Concluded from page 68) 
New Jersey 


Camden—Bell Storage Co. has taken 
bids on a general contract for the erec- 
tion of a $60,000 warehouse on Haddon 
Avenue. 


New York 


Buffalo—Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co. has plans for a port terminal and 
storage buildings in the Erie Basin dis- 
trict in connection with municipal 
harbor improvements. The project is 
estimated to cost $1,000,000. 

New York City — Chelsea Fireproof 
Storage Warehouses, Inc., has purchased 
from a realty firm the 5-story building, on 
a plot 25 by 100 ft., at 438 West Twenty- 
sixth Street. This is the site on which 
the company plans to erect a 10-story 
household goods depository, as  an- 
nounced in the April issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

New York City—Lee Brothers, Inc., 
will soon begin the erection of a $650,000 
14-story warehouse, 50 by 125 ft., at 
Riverside Drive and 134th Street. 

New York City—A. Santini & Sons, 
Inc., has filed plans for a 6-story house- 
hold goods warehouse, 48 by 90 ft., on 
St. Peters Avenue. 

New York City—United States Truck- 
ing Corp. has taken a permit for ex- 
tensions and improvements, to cost $21,- 
000, at its 2-story warehouse at 456-464 
Washington Street. 

Rochester—Western New York Stor- 
age Co. has taken over under lease part 
of a former wholesale grocery ware- 
house at 397 Exchange Street. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—North State Bonded 
Warehouse, Inc., has asked bids for con- 
struction of a $27,000 1-story warehouse, 
90 by 150 ft. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—New York Central & St. 
Louis Railroad has filed plans for a 
$90,000 1-story and 2-story warehouse 
and freight station at East Forty-fifth 
Street and Croton Avenue. 
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Cleveland—E. H. Scott Transportation 
Co. is reported to be considering con- 
struction of a warehouse and freight 
building at Oregon Avenue and East 
Twenty-first Street. 

Toledo — Sam Davis Co. formally 
opened its new office and warehouse at 
1510 Elm Street on March 28. An en- 
tertainment was given and souvenirs 
were distributed. The occasion was fea- 
tured with illustrations across two full 
pages in the art gravure section of the 
Toledo Times of March 27. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. is having plans prepared for a $75,- 
000 warehouse on Oregon Avenue near 
Delaware Avenue. 

Pottstown — Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway has plans for a 1-story ware- 
house and freight station, 30 by 200 ft., 
estimated to cost $80,000. 


South Carolina 


Laurens—Laurens Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. will erect a $35,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant in Ninety-six, 
S. C. 


Tennessee 


Memphis — Tri-State Compress & 
Warehouse Co., recently organized with 
a capital of $300,000, has completed 
negotiations for purchase of fifty acres 
of land in the Hollywood district and 
plans to erect a $100,000 warehouse. 

Memphis—Union Warehouse & Com- 
press Co. has begun construction of a 
$200,000 warehouse in Athens, Ga. 


Texas 


Lampasas — Lampasas Ice & Re- 
frigerator Co. has plans for a $25,000 
l-story cold storage warehouse. 

Littlefield—Texas Compress & Ware- 
house Co. has preliminary plans for a 
$400.000 warehouse and compress. 

San Antonio—Merchants Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. has filed plans for a $70,000 
4-story cold storage warehouse, 52 by 
55 ft., on East Houston Street. 


Virginia 
Norfolk—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has plans for a $5,000,000 group of ware- 
house and freight buildings in connec- 
tion with its proposed terminal. 


Wisconsin 


Beaver Dam—Dowe Transfer Line has 
purchased a large Mack truck van, cost- 
ing $7,180 for long and short distance 
hauling. 

Milwaukee — Grueschow Furniture 
Packing Co. has filed plans for a $150,- 
000 5-story warehouse, 60 by 122 ft. 
at Twenty-third and Center Streets. 


Canada 
Alberta, Edmonton — Big 4 Van & 
Storage Co. was adjudged bankrupt on 
March 21. : 
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OF EXPERIENCE Score In 


Stanton- Built 
Warehouses 


/ HE perfection of efficient warehouse 
planning, which really means the most 
space for least money, has been our constant 
aim in planning warehouses for such clients 
as Empire Warehouses, Inc., David Fireproot 
Warehouses, Joyce Bros., Dunn Bros., and 
others. 

The Joyce Bros. Storage & Van Co. Ware- 
house at Chicago—illustrated—is the latest of 
these to be completed. 





Greater operating profits are built into the 
warehouses we design. May we discuss it 
with you? No charge tor consultation. 








FREDERICK STANTON Architect 


2026 Straus Bldg., Chicago 

















HOTEL 
FLANDERS 


Just Kast of Broadway 
133-135 West 47th Street 
134-136 West 48th Street 
New York 
A modern high-class 15-story hotel very close to 
Times Square and within a few minutes to all 
leading Theatres and Shops. 


Room with running water $2; 
Room with bath $2.50 up 


Special rates for long or short periods 


GEORGE SANBORN, Prop. 






































FOR 


WAREHOUSES 


LEWIS & LEONARD 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















JOHN FREDERIC WADSWORTH 


Registered 
Professional Engineer 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
All Types of Warehouses 
Designs, Plans, 
Specifications, 
Supervision, 
Consultation. 


Advisory Service for: 
Organization 
Construction 
Operation 
Financing 








Member 
Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
Amer. Soc. Refrg. Engrs. 
Amer. Concr. Inst. 
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UNION STORAGE CO. OF ERIE 











BIG 


TRANSFER 
CO., Ine. 


Long Distance Moving 
Exclusively 








Representatives Everywhere 
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grants to the driver comforts and conveniences which improve his efficiency. 
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CThe new Selden ROADMASTER gives both 


HIS new model retains all the brilliant performance that compelled for the 
ROADMASTER the enthusiasm of fleet owners—especially those who keep accu- 
rate comparative cost records on each truck. Engineering advances increase its 
hitherto remarkable sturdiness. It yields even more ton-miles than before. 


notable appearance pleases your customers. It saves you money 


Test it against your trucks for any feature 


Frankly, we delight in competitive tests. -car with much the same road-behavior. 
That’s because fleet owners are buying the — city streets it throttles down low, 
new ROADMASTER on what it actually does. gliding, swift pick-up. 


They are glad to learn that their trucking you see the new 
costs have been needlessly high, so they can running away. 


correct this for the future. 45 miles as smoothly 
Here’s a truck as handsome as a passenger the 3 ton load acts merely as ballast. 


Such claims are not uncommon, we know; but such performance is. 
Do you doubt that the new ROADMASTER renders it? 
Please do—and ask for proof. 


In a string of trucks 
ROADMASTER in the lead and 
country 
as if it were 


Rochester, N-Y. 
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Some Details 


of this 6-cylinder, 72 
HP, 45 miles per hour, 
3 ton speed truck 














Large radiator with polished 
aluminum shell of distinctive de- 
sign Streamiine hood has six 
wing-shaped louvers at the rear 
Deluxe cab, of best grade sheet 
steel and upholstered in genuine 
leather, has deep spring cushions 
and back to provide ideal sitting 
posture with plenty of leg room 
for pedal operation. 











Conveniences 


Ignition and lighting switch 
on steering post. Dash type of 
motometer, gasoline gauge, oil 
pressure gauge, ammeter and speed- 
ometer, all grouped in center 
panel on dash, covered with glass 
and electrically lighted. 












Durability 


Deep frame, massive engine 
supports, Over-size shackle pins, 
large steering gear bracket, im- 
proved brake hookup which in- 
sures more positive action, and 
many other features help provide 
the dependable service and long 
life characteristic of the new 


ROADMASTER. 













Factory Branches: 
Long Island City, N-Y 


Boston, Mass. 
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“ANDY” 


HE National Better Business Bureau, Inc., with 

offices in most large cities in the United States, is 

doing a glorious work about which too little is said 
in the public press. If you have one of its agencies in 
your city, give it every bit of support you can afford. It 
will be repaid to you and your community many fold by 
| preventing the promotion of fake money-making schemes. 
Take all questionable problems to them at the start, so 
that fraudulent schemes may be nipped in the bud. 


No. 3, Vol. 2, of Better Business News 
Sureau in New York, the following ex- 


q From bulletin 
published by the 
tract is made :-— 


q The right of a newspaper to refuse to pub- 

) | lish advertising was upheld by Justice J. B. M. 
| Stephens recently, in Special Term of Supreme 
Court. The decision was in favor of the Roches- 

ter Times, in a suit brought by the Amalgamated 





Furniture Factories, Inc., of Rochester. This 
firm among other contentions, alleged that they 


had held a space contract and that the Times 
_ had refused to accept their copy in violation 
4 of such contract. Justice Stephens said in 
part “The defendant was under no contract obli- 
gation to publish untrue statements in its adver- 
tising columns; it not only has a right, but it was 
charged with a duty, to refuse to give publicity 
to statements known to be untrue.” 


q Such decisions as these strengthen the publishers’ stand 
in matters relating to advertising copy. Every reputable 
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SAYS: 


publisher abhors even a tinge of falseness in copy, but 1s 
often imposed upon by the unscrupulous because it is not 
always possible for the publisher to investigate the cor- 
rectness of statements made. 


@ It is not necessary to put the burden of proof on the 
publisher, either. \Vhere false or questionable statements 
are made in advertising, put the case in the hands of your 
local Better Business Bureau or Chamber of Commerce 
secretary and you will not be disappointed in the results 
obtained. 


HE Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association 
will meet June 16-17-18 at the Marlboro Hotel, 


Winnipeg, Canada. 


q@ This association is similar in character to the American 
Warehousemen’s Association prior to the time when the 
American discontinued its household division. In other 
words, it accepts for membership both HHG. and Mdse. 
warehousemen. 


@ Canadian and American problems differ so slightly that 
we in the United States should keep well posted on the 
proceedings of the Dominion organization’s meetings; 
whenever possible we should go to its yearly gatherings. 


q Distribution and Warehousing will report the ninth 
annual Convention in Winnipeg for the benefit of the 
many who cannot personally attend. 


“ANDY.” 


HUHETPLTT HET TPRTET TEEPE TT Ga 





PUUDELLTLLELL 


CONVENTION 





(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 


Pe SM cet dentccvauieaned Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association.................ccccecccecees Winnipeg 
Dt dtp c¢iek ckbendnuee suaeie National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association............... Mackinac Island, Mich. 
PEER ee eee Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association...............cccccceccceees (To be decided) 
EP ee ee era ee es le ccc cscoecsencecacdcoencsucesvoeconasenas Chicago 
December or January....... es ey ee ) nw nds db bb te eedcdeees 00sec eeuns (To be decided) 
December or January....... PE ee (To be decided) 
December or January....... I 2 i A a i i ee cea eee eae een (To be decided) 
DE scéucecccasscteseger New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s Association.............ceeeeeeeeeeeees Newark 
Ee New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association...............+-e000- New York City 
te ceicedckenhsaenaeewe RET «Te OIOEIOI BRREREIO ac oo cc ccc ccctcccccccccccencccesacsoceces Baltimore 
Dt! sveeudeetens eedeees Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association.............++6. (To be decided) 
PeDruary ....cccccccccccces -Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association...........+-e+eeeee. Philadelphia 


CALENDAR 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
BRADSHAW-PLOSSER CO., Inc. 


Receiving and Warehousin of General Merchandise in 
——— or less than carloads. Direct connection with all 
railroads. 


Trucks and horse drawn equipment. 


529 North 28th Street 
ONE block from Terminal Station 








Distribution and Warehousing 


SHIPPERS’ INDEX May, 1927 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Safety, Economy 
Merchants’ & Mfrs.’ Terminal Warehouses 


Especial arrangement for the Jobber, Merchant and Manufacturer to 
handle his stocks, also space for distribution of stocks. 


Office: 1926 4th Avenue North 
Clark-Gregory-Blake Agency, Rental Agents 

















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [— 





Charlie’s Transfer Co. 


Incorporated 1903 


Distributors and Forwarders 
Storage and Hauling 


We specialize on merchandise handling. 


Private siding, connecting with all railroads. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. |— 


LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN 


DISTRIBU TION—HAULING 
PACKING — STORAGE of 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE and AUTOMOBILES 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES—PRIVATE SPUR 
LARGE FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


ALA. MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


COR. LAWRENCE and RANDOLPH—132 LEE 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
ESTABLISHED—1880 
OVER 40 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE 


HARRIS TRANSFER 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF and NON-FIREPROOF 








WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 


Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 


& South Eighteenth Street 


Member:: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A., ALA. T. & W. A. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. [— a 
STORAGE—FORWARDING— DISTRIBUTING 


Warehouse on Western Railway of Alabama. 
Bonded. Sprinkler System. Low Insurance. 
ALABAMA’S LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


Members: ee Warehousemen’s Association 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. [~~ 
L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 





Stanford Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Household Goods Exclusively 
STORAGE PACKING and SHIPPING 


3 Jefferson Street 


MOVING 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 
General Merchandise, Furniture 


and Household Goods Storage 


Distribution of Pool Cars Given Special Attention—Motor Trucks in 
Addition to Wagon Equipment—Track Connections with All Railroads. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA [ 


ARIZONA STORAGE and DISTRIBUTING Co. 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lowest Insurance Rates 


18 SOUTH CENTRAL 
N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 





Trucking Service 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


| Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 


Members 


Merchandise. 





National Furniture 


Warehousemen’s Free switching from all Railroads. 


Southern Warehouse and Office on Southern 
Warehousemen’s P x 
Assn. Railroad. 2329 First Avenue, No. 
Ala. Warehouse 
& Transfer 


Assn. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 








The Lightning Delivery Co. 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. feet. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 
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